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International Measures to Create 
Employment : 


A Remedy for the Depression 
by 


Wladimir WoyTINsky 


The desirability of instituting big public works programmes 
as a means of promoting a recovery from the present depression 
has been very much in the public eye for some time past, but 
there are two main difficulties in the way : (1) that it is not easy 
to find the money necessary for an adequate scheme which will 
really have some effect on economic activity, and (2) that in 
a worldwide depression like the present one, if one country 
gees very much ahead of other countries in its public works 
programme, there is some danger of price inflation taking place 
with resulting currency disturbance. The author of the following 
article devotes special attention to these points. Both the two 
difficulties mentioned can be overcome by international co- 
operation. This is the solution proposed by the author, On the 
question of finance he suggests that a fund be constituted by an 
agreement among the banks of issue to reduce their gold 
reserves. The importance of international co-operation has been 
keenly felt by the International Labour Office, which, in the 
Spring of 1931, took the initiative in making proposals to the 
Committee of Investigation of the European Union of the League 
of Nations concerning international public works and the inter- 
national financing of national public works. These proposals 
were successively approved by that Committee, by the Council 
of the League, and by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and the matter is now under consideration by a 
Special Committee of the Communications and Transit Organ- 
isation, to which representatives of the Governing Body have 
been added, Governments have been invited to send in to the 
latter Committee any plans they may have in kand for works of 
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economic utility for which funds are lacking, and a large numbe 
of replies have been received, A further meeting of the Com- 
mittee is likely to be held shortly to consider these plans. This 
actwwity on the part of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Office lends special interest to the article which 
is published below. 


S THE world economic depression becomes intensified, the 
problem of mass unemployment grows more acute, while 
at the same time the available means for alleviating distress are 
dwindling. The more urgent the need for creating employment, 
the more hopeless becomes the prospect of doing so. The bank- 
ruptcy of States, the financial difficulties of local authorities, and 
the repeated disappointments from which the world has suffered 
seem to afford some justification for the scepticism with which 
the public receives the comprehensive plans put forward for 
counteracting the depression by means of public works. 

The purpose of this article is to consider to what extent and 
under what conditions public works can prove an effective 
method of overcoming the present economic difficulties. A brief 
analysis of the scope and nature of unemployment and of the 
losses suffered by the various countries affected by the depres- 
sion may usefully precede the study of the probable effects of 
public works on the economic situation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE LOSSES DUE TO THE DEPRESSION 


It is impossible to determine the exact number of unemployed 
in the countries affected by the depression, because there is little 
uniformity between the statistics of different countries, so that 
no accurate comparisons are possible. In some cases the figures 
show the number in search of employment, in other cases those 
in receipt of insurance benefit or of relief. Even the term 
“unemployed ” itself is open to several interpretations. The 
total number of unemployed in countries of Western civilisation 
may be estimated at about 25 million in round figures, of whom 
more than half are in Europe. The number of workers on short 
time is very little lower than the number of those completely 
unemployed. Moreover, the number of independent workers 
who have lost their livelihood as a result of the depression runs 
into several millions. 

Apart from temporary fluctuations (due to seasonal in- 
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re ces, the unsatisfactory organisation of the labour market, 
.aport difficulties, etc.), the present unemployment is essentially 
due to two types of factor: workers may be driven out of the 
factories on account of technical improvements or as a result of 
a decrease in the volume of production. The former case is 
usually described as technological unemployment ; the latter is 
really cyclical unemployment. It is rare to meet with either type 
in its pure. form ; in most cases the labour market is affected 
both by the substitution of machinery for human labour and by 
the falling-off in production—technological unemployment is 
inseparably mingled with cyclical unemployment. 

The statistical criteria of technological and cyclical unemploy- 
ment are quite simple : in the former case the number of persons 
employed declines, while production increases ; in the latter 
employment and the volume of production decrease together. 

The classical example of technological unemployment is 
perhaps the situation in the United States before the present 
depression set in. The number of workers employed fell by 
about 15 per cent. from 1919 to 1927 although production rose 
by about 20 to 25 per cent. 

There are many indications that this was not a specifically 
American phenomenon, but a process which is characteristic of 
the modern capitalist system. The same process can also be 
traced in Germany and Great Britain, although not so clearly as 
in America. But the distinguishing feature of the present depres- 
sion seems to be the simultaneous increase in unemployment and 
decrease in the volume of production. This is clearly shown by 
the following table which gives a survey of the movement of 
employment and production in the United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany. 

The number of unemployed in the world has trebled in the 
last two years, so that about two-thirds of the present unemploy- 
ment may be put down to the depression and only one-third to 
other reasons (chiefly the replacement of human labour by 
machinery ). 

The immediate purpose of creating employment as a measure 
of economic policy is to combat cyclical unemployment. The 
measure of success to be looked for will depend on how far this 
policy promotes the restoration of sound economic conditions 
and averts, at least in part, the losses resulting from the decline 
in production. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN 
AND GERMANY 





Employment Production 





1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 





Unitep States or America? 





eee fluctuations 


Number of persons employed Production, corrected for seasonal 
(1926 = 100) (1923-1925 = 100) 





95.2 90.2 73.1 117 102 
97.4 90.3 74.1 116 107 
98.6 89.8 74.8 120 105 
99.1 89.1 | 74.5 123 107 
99.2 87.7 | 74.1 125 105 
85.5 | 72.2 129 100 
81.6 126 94 
79.9 124 91 
79.7 | 122 90 
78.6 117 85 
| 105 84 

96 80 
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Percentage of insured persons Production 
in employment (1924 = 100) 
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GERMANY * 








Percentage of workers fully Production per working day 
employed (excluding seasonal trades) (1928 = 100) 


Jan. 85.8 | 81.1 | 64.4 95.2 94.8 67.8 
| 
| 








| 
Feb. 84.3 | 79.5 64.8 | 91.0 | 93.0 69.2 
March 85.2 | 79.0 64.7 | 99.0 | 93.3 73.5 
April 87.5 78.6 | 108.4 | 92.3 76.3 
109.1 $8.4 73.9 


109.8 | 82.0 74.3 
| 


65.2 
May 87.8 | 78.5 
June 88.9 | [77.5 
July 88.7 76.0 104.7 80.6 73.2 
79.6 
101.8 78.8 
101.4 77.6 
101.4 75.4 
96.0 72.5 





Sept. 88.2 73.0 
Oct. 7.6 | 72.2 
| Nov. 86.3 70.2 
| Dec. 83.1 | 66.3 
| { 
* Employment indexes from the Bureau of Labour Statistics, production indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
* Production indexes from the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
* From the Institute for Economic Research. 
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| 

Aug. 88.6 74.1 103.3 
| 
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As regards the magnitude of these losses the figures for the 
three most important industrial countries of the world would be 
roughly as follows (in million dollars at 1928-1929 prices) : 


Germany Great Britain United States 
Net value of industrial pro- 
duction before the de- 
pression 10,000 7,000 25,000 
Decline in production from 
October 1929 to end of 
1930 2,000—2,400 900—1,000 7,000—8,000 
Decline in production in 
1931 2,400—2,800 2,000—2,100 7,500—8,500 





Total decline in production 4,400—5,200 2,900-—3,100 14,500 -16,500 


Adding 25 to 33 per cent. 
for the losses in com- 
merce and_ transport, 
approximately 6,000 4,000 19,000 


Up to the end of 1930 the losses of the three countries would 
make a total of about 29 milliard dollars. In comparison with 
this huge figure the losses of other countries are relatively 
unimportant, although they would also run into milliards of 
dollars. One need only think of Italy, where the number of 
unemployed is gradually approaching a million, of France, where 
the index of production has fallen by more than 10 per cent., of 
Poland, the Scandinavian countries, Canada, South America, and 
Australia. By the end of 1931 the total losses of all the countries 
of Western civilisation will probably have exceeded 35 milliard 
dollars. 

This figure represents net losses, after deduction of all over- 
lapping and transfers of value. They are distributed over the 
various strata of the population in the form of loss of earnings 
for the unemployed, reduction of wages or salaries for employed 
workers, lower profits for independent producers, reduction or 
complete loss of dividends for capitalists, and so on. 

It is far from easy to obtain a clear conception of what this 
figure means. Thirty-five milliard dollars is more than three 
times the total amount of gold in the world and one-and-a-half 
times the total amount of currency in circulation. It is almost 
twenty times as much as Germany paid with such difficulty to 
the Reparations Agent from 1924 to 1930. It is more than twice 
the internal debt of the United States and more than the whole 
of the huge internal debt of Great Britain. 

It is obvious that the means adopted to deal with such an 
evil must be on a correspondingly vast scale. No feeble pal- 
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liatives or hesitating half-measures can be of any use in combat- 
ing the present depression. What is required is some powerful 
impetus to set the heavy and halting wheels of world economy 
once more in motion. Millions of men must be brought back to 
the factories in order to save the nations from losses which run 
into milliards. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CREATES UNEMPLOYMENT: WorK 
CREATES WorRK 


The depression has a dangerous characteristic: like an 
infectious disease, it tends to spread beyond the limits of its 
original ambit and to affect one economic sphere after another. 
A decline in production in any one branch of industry not only 
affects the business of allied industries, but also restricts the 
possible markets for numerous other branches of production 
which have no direct connection with the original industry. 


Let us suppose that in some closed economic system there are 
10 million workers employed (half producing capital goods and 
half producing consumers’ goods) and that for some reason 
employment diminishes in the industries producing capital 
goods. To simplify the calculations, suppose that a million 
workers have to be dismissed. This means an immediate decline 
in the purchasing power of a million workers ; but the industries 
producing consumers’ goods must now adapt their production to 
the lessened demand, a process which will consist primarily in 
the dismissal of workers. This means a further narrowing of 
the market, and further “ adaptations”, that is, further dis- 
missals of workers, will become necessary. The reduction in 
the purchasing power of the manufacturers themselves will have 
similar effects. The new position of equilibrium will not be 
reached until the number employed in the industries producing 
consumers’ goods has fallen to about the same extent as the 
number in the industries producing capital goods. The unemploy- 
ment in the latter industries must therefore be doubled as a 
result of the fall in the general purchasing power. 


The results are the same if we suppose that the decline in 
production does not lead to the dismissal of surplus workers but 
is met by short time. Nor is there any great difference in the 
process if we suppose that the unemployed have still a certain 
amount of purchasing power provided by a system of unemploy- 
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ment insurance or relief. In this case there is merely a transfer 
of purchasing power: what the unemployed receive in the form 
of relief has been taken from other sections of the population. 
From the standpoint of the national economy it is immaterial 
whether the burden of supporting the unemployed is borne by 
employed workers, by purchasers, or by taxpayers. Unemploy- 
ment always means a shrinkage of the home market and always 
leads to further unemployment. 

This contagious effect of unemployment is intensified by the 
unevenness of the fall in production, which disturbs the whole 
economic system. A similar depressing effect results from the 
sudden fall in prices that generally goes hand in hand with a 
decline in employment. 

The shrinkage of demand makes competition keener between 
undertakings, and this shows itself mainly in an effort to reduce 
wages and prices. From the standpoint of each individual 
manufacturer this seems to be the only reasonable policy: the 
undertaking which succeeds in reducing wages farthest and 
offering its products to the consumer at the lowest prices has a 
great advantage over its competitors. From the standpoint of 
the economic system as a whole, however, the results of a 
reduction in prices and wages are very much less satisfactory. 

There are three possible cases : 


(a) similar reductions of prices and wages ; 
(b) a heavy fall in prices with a slight reduction of wages; 


(c) a large reduction of wages with a moderate fall in 
prices. 


In the first case what has really taken place is currency 
appreciation, with a corresponding change in prices and wages 
expressed in terms of money. 

At first sight it may appear that a general reduction of prices 
and wages affecting both alike can have no appreciable elfect 
on the volume of production and employment (apart from the 
stimulus to the export trades, which need not be taken into 
consideration when studying what happens in a closed economic 
system). But this is so only for an economic system where all 
transactions are made in cash ; it does not apply to an economic 
system based on credit. For a general reduction of prices and 
wages does not apply to debts, which are reckoned in money 
units and increase in value as prices fall and the purchasing 
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power of money rises. Consequently there is a decline in the 
margin of profit ; and, since the capital value of an undertaking 
is determined by its capacity to make a profit, undertakings 
must of necessity decline in value when prices fall. This in turn 
leads to a fall in the value of shares on the Stock Exchange. 


There is a general redistribution of profits, for concerns 
working with borrowed capital are deprived of part of their 
profits in favour of their creditors. But profit is the motive 
power of production in the capitalist system ; if production 
becomes unprofitable as a result of the change in the level of 
prices and the rise in the value of debts, undertakings will there- 


fore have to be closed down. 

There is yet another factor to be considered. As prices fall 
the real value of liquid assets rises, whereas fixed capital steadily 
declines in value. Money need no longer be turned into capital 
in order to show a profit. Consequently investment—the constitu- 
tion of capital in the economic sense—dwindles and finally 
ceases altogether, and is replaced by the flight of capital from 
commodities to cash. All this intensifies the effects of unemploy- 
ment on employment in other branches of industry. 

In opposition to the above analysis the export argument may 
be advanced. This is that the lowering of prices and wages 
increases a country’s capacity to compete on the world market ; 
its exports will therefore rise and more employment will be 
provided. But this argument holds good only for a country 
which is the sole possessor of the secret of this export policy, 
and only on the assumption that its competitors do not retaliate. 
If prices and wages fall simultaneously in every country the 
export argument loses its validity. 

So much for the case of an equivalent fall in wages and 
prices. If we examine the effects on employment of unequal 
reductions of wages and prices, we shall find that the movement 
can be divided into two component parts: on the one hand a 
general uniform lowering of wages and prices, and on the other 
a change in the distribution of the social product between 
workers and employers. The effect of this change on employ- 
ment may be favourable or unfavourable, according as_ the 
decline in production is due to a shrinkage of the demand for 
articles of general consumption or to a slower rate of capital 
investment. In any case it is obvious that the gap between the 
fall in prices and the fall in wages (which can rarely be measured 
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statistically and is always a bone of contention between the two 
parties) must be relatively unimportant when compared with the 
devastating effect of the general rise in the value of money, and 
in particular of debts. A reduction of prices and wages as the 
result of the falling off in production and in employment has 
thus the effect of further intensifying the stump. Unemployment, 
whatever its cause, creates further unemployment many times 
greater than the number originally thrown out of employment. 


The economic purpose of creating employment is to reverse 
the working of the mechanism analysed above by which 
unemployment spreads. Let us assume that in a closed economic 
system, which has 10 million available workers but is suffering 
from a severe and continued depression so that only 8 million 
men are employed, the decision is taken to create employment 
on a large scale. Half a million men are then employed on work 
which lies outside the normal economic activities of the country. 
In this way the purchasing power in the country is increased by 
the total amount paid in wages and salaries to the workers thus 
employed. The new demand based on this purchasing power 
will stimulate the industries producing consumers’ goods, which 
in turn will have to employ extra workers (say 250,000 men); 
this will mean a further increase in the demand for various 
articles of general consumption. And the larger the proportion 
represented by wages and salaries in the total expenditure 
on public works, the greater will be the effect on the national 
economy of the employment so provided. 


The value of the goods produced directly by these public 
works is of minor importance in this connection. What is really 
important is that the purchasing power which is thus injected 
into the economic system should stimulate the production of 
consumers’ goods. In a sense what happens is that the industries 
for consumers’ goods are being financed. But there is no 
extension of plant ; undertakings, as a result of the enlargement 
of demand, are merely given the possibility of using their 
existing equipment to better advantage. 

There are, however, other consequences of the creation of 
employment. Just as a decline in employment leads to a fall in 
wages and a decline in purchasing power leads to a fall in 
prices, so the fact of relieving the congestion on the labour 
market and creating new purchasing power must tend to stabilise 
the general level of prices and wages. As always happens on a 
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rising market, there will be a gradual reduction of the purchas- 
ing power of money, which had risen too high during the 
depression. At first sight this may appear to be a mere question 
of the name given to the unit of value: a greater number of 
smaller money units will: weigh just as much as a smaller 
number of money units with greater purchasing power used to 
do. But there is at the same time a general reduction of the 
burden of indebtedness. This is felt by every undertaking in 
industry and in agriculture and leads to a wider margin of profit. 
The increase in industrial profits means that Stock Exchange 
prices will rise. Simultaneously with the partial depreciation of 
idle money comes an increase in the value of capital investments. 
There is therefore a further inducement to invest money, the 
rhythm of the economic process is speeded up, and employment 
increases with production. 


These effects of a rise in prices are of course dependent on 
a number of conditions. Any excessive and over-sudden depre- 
ciation of the currency (as, for example, in the case of note 
inflation) can only lead to chaos, economic collapse, and misery 
for the masses of the population. The upward movement of 


prices can have a stimulating effect on the economic system 
only so long as there is unshaken confidence in the currency 
and credit system. 


With this reservation, it may be asserted that in a closed 
economic system the creation of employment and the consequent 
rise in prices must have an encouraging and stimulating effect 
on economic life, just as unemployment and a fall in prices have 
a depressing effect. In short, the situation may be stated as 
follows : 


Just as unemployment arising from any cause in any one 
economic area has a tendency to spread so that more and more 
workers are forced out of production, so the creation of employ- 
ment by means of public works leads to the employment of other 
workers on productive work in undertakings which have no 
direct connection with the public works in question ; 

Just as unemployment lowers the level of prices and wages 
and increases the value of debts, so the creation of employment 
starts the movement in the opposite direction ; in the former 
case the economic process is retarded, in the latter it is speeded 


up ; 
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As unemployment creates further unemployment, so _ the 
creation of employment opens up further possibilities of 
employment. 


EssENTIAL CONDITIONS FOR THE CREATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


It would be no very difficult matter to deal with unemploy- 
ment if action could be taken under the simple conditions 
described above. In practical politics, however, we have to deal 
not with mathematical examples but with infinitely complicated 
and varied facts, with a national economic system which consists 
of millions of independent cells, and which is interwoven by a 
thousand ties with other economic systems. The recognition of 
the fact that the creation of employment is bound to help the 
national economy is of little use if, as is most often the case, 
insuperable difficulties are met with at the very outset. 

Public works cost much more money than unemployment 
relief ; but that is not the only difficulty. In reality the work 
has to be carried through, not in a closed economic system but 
in a country which obtains at least part of its raw materials 
from abroad, and must also sell at least part of its products 
outside its own frontiers. The cost of creating employment is 
therefore not limited to the expenditure on wages, but involves 
expenditure which cannot be made good by any increase in the 
purchasing power of the country as a whole (and which, 
incidentally, leads to an increase in the price of home products). 
Where can the necessary resources be found during a depression, 
and how can a rise in prices be dealt with during a period when 
a fall in prices is generally considered to be the way of escape ? 

On one point there must be no illusions: in a free economic 
system like that of most industrial countries, public works cannot 
possibly be financed by ad hoc taxation. Every tax means 
depriving individual citizens of part of their purchasing power 
for the benefit of the State. This reduction in purchasing power 
necessarily leads to a fall in the demand for some commodity 
or other, to a decline in its production, and to the dismissal of 
workers in that branch. There will be a transfer of employment, 
but no extension. This transfer may possibly be expedient or 
desirable for reasons of general social policy, but it will certainly 
not have the economic effects discussed above. 

The possibility of financing the creation of employment on 
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a large scale by foreign loans, if not excluded a priori, is at least 
very problematical. A situation can indeed be imagined in 
which foreign loans seem likely to relieve the financial position 
of a country, and where they may be desirable for both economic 
and social reasons. Such a case, however, would be exceptional 
—for example, a case in which the difficulties of a country were 
caused or intensified by an exorbitant burden of indebtedness 
or by the sudden withdrawal of credits. But even in this case 
it is hardly likely that foreign loans would be sought in order 
to finance extensive public works. 
Looked at quite generally, action of this kind can be con- 
sidered only when the country is suffering from wide-spread 
unemployment, and at the same time from a shortage of capital. 
In that case, however, there must be some reasons preventing 
foreign capital from flowing to the country. These reasons may 
be that the prospects of profit are small, that confidence abroad 
has been shaken, or that the country is not rich enough to accept 
loans on the terms laid down by foreign capitalists. In any case 
the conditions for obtaining foreign loans for this purpose 
cannot be more favourable than those offered to private enter- 
prise. On the contrary, it is extremely probable that the interest 
and redemption charges for such loans will be much higher than 
the usual rates, because the foreign lender will include in his 
calculations the risk that the situation of the borrowing country 
may become even worse than it is. As a consequence the public 
works would from the outset be burdened with heavy obligations. 
At the same time the balance of payment of the country would 
be very adversely affected. Moreover, the artificial stimulation 
of purchasing power in a poverty-stricken country must neces- 
sarily lead to all the usual consequences of “loan inflation ”’, 
including, of course, the most important of these, which is a rise 
in prices. It has been shown above that under certain specified 
conditions and within a closed economic system this phenomenon 
can be desirable and must have a stimulating effect on produc- 
tion and employment. This is not so, however, in a country 
which is bound by economic ties to other countries, and has to 
sell its products on the world market in competition with these 
others. In this case, any rise in prices on the home market is 
an obstacle to exportation. A country which obtains foreign 
loans at high rates during a severe depression in order to 
stimulate its own economic system risks losing its foreign 
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markets. The further course of events may easily force it to 
try to drive out the evil spirit of loan inflation by the demon 
of note inflation. It is true that note inflation is not a necessary 
consequence of foreign loans, but merely an avoidable danger. 
A situation is also conceivable in which a country is compelled 
to accept the effects of loan inflation in order to save itself from 
collapse. But such reservations do not essentially alter the main 
fact : if the situation of a country is so serious that it is prepared 
to try extremely dangerous means, then it will be very difficult 
for its Government to obtain credit at all. The prospects of a 
poverty-stricken country being able to create employment on a 
large scale by means of a foreign loan are very slender. 

What then are the other possible means of carrying out these 
very promising plans ? 

There is no need to discuss the policy which consists in 
applying the term “ public works” or “ emergency works” to 
ordinary repairs to public buildings, minor reconstructions, 
current orders of official bodies, etc. The fact of reducing the 
wages of workers so employed by a certain percentage, or cover- 
ing part of their wages out of the unemployment relief fund, 
creates no new employment and no additional purchasing power. 

One way only remains: the creation of internal credit and 
money. In examining this possibility two cases must be dis- 
tinguished: (1) the situation of a country which, in spite of 
extensive unemployment and a shrinkage in production, still 
possesses considerable free currency and gold reserves ; (2) the 
situation of a country which is suffering not only from extensive 
unemployment, but also from a financial depression. As examples 
of these we may take the United States and Germany respectively. 

A country which has sufficient resources of its own available 
can undertake public works on any desired scale without more 
ado ; and it will do so if it is convinced that this step will mean 
a durable improvement in its economic situation. It is only 
gradually, however, that such a conviction can develop. During 
the earlier phases of a depression, when ail the disturbing factors 
from which it arose are still in force, there is no hope of lasting 
success for a policy which consists in stimulating production. 
It is only later, after the depression has acted as a purge on 
the economic system, that a situation can arise which is 
approximately the same as the case analysed above of a more 
or less uniform shrinkage of production. It is not until this 
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phase is reached (which may be a long time, unless the State 
deliberately intervenes) that a bold and extensive scheme for the 
creation of employment offers the hope of early and lasting 
success, 

But it must be clearly understood that in this case too the 
creation of additional purchasing power will have its normal 
effect on the level of prices : prices will rise. This is therefore 
a policy which can be described as gold inflation. Now a rise 
in prices in any country (even if it is as rich as the United 
States) has always its dangerous side : it tends to restrict exports 
and to facilitate the entry of foreign commodities on the home 
market. This, however, is not the purpose of a measure which 
is expected to increase employment. Gold inflation must there- 
fore in this case be supported by a commercial policy which 
protects the home market and encourages exports. It is hardly 
necessary to consider in detail here the effects of this policy on 
other countries and on world economy as a whole. 


The situation is much more difficult in a poor country which 
endeavours to provide employment by creating internal credit. 
As it is unable to carry out gold inflation, it must necessarily 


resort to credit or note inflation. This process need not go so far 
as it did after the war in Germany and Austria—the classical 
examples of inflation ; for it is unthinkable that any State should 
ever again let itself be so carried away on a flood of paper 
money. It would have to be inflation restricted within limits 
fixed in advance, which might find its expression in a rise of 
from 10 to 20 per cent. in the level of prices and a corresponding 
depreciation of the national currency. Such a step, which would 
be desirable in many cases in a closed economic system, involves 
incalculable dangers in the existing system of international inter- 
dependence : it cuts the country practising inflation off from the 
economic life of the world, and engenders fresh uncertainty and 
mistrust. This danger is all the greater the weaker the country 
whose currency is depreciating ; what Great Britain can perhaps 
do is not possible for every other country. 

We thus reach a conclusion which may sound distinctly 
pessimistic : the task of creating employment, which, in the 
theoretical analysis of a closed economic system, appeared so 
simple and so promising, proves, in the actual conditions of 
distressed States, to be inordinately difficult and not practically 
possible. 
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This is sufficient explanation of why most attempts so far 
made in this direction were foredoomed to failure. But that 
does not exhaust the problem. 


A closer examination of the obstacles to the creation of 
employment by public works will show that they are always ot 
the same nature. Such a policy promises success only when 
carried out in a closed economic system, and the difficulties are 
enormously increased by the inter-relationships with other 
countries and other economic systems. 


In the modern world there is however one closed economic 
system in which an attempt could be made to overcome this 
long-lasting depression by a scheme for creating employment— 
the world economic system. The creation of employment, which 
is practically useless within any one national economic unit, will 
have much more chance of success if it is thought out inter- 
nationally and introduced simultaneously in several countries 
on the basis of a common plan. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CREATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The problem of creating employment is essentially a question 
of finance. The practical issue is the creation of credit on a 
large scale. Such action represents a daring experiment for any 
one country, and failure would shake and weaken the economic 
system of the country, and more especially its finances. An inter- 
national agreement is the only method of avoiding this danger 
and clearing the way for individual countries to undertake 
schemes of this kind. 


All the arguments recently advanced by the British Com- 
mittee on Finance and Industry (Macmillan Committee) for the 
international creation of credit can be applied to the inter- 
national creation of employment. Public works are bound to 
have exactly the same effect on purchasing power, the absorptive 
capacity of the market, and price movements as the investments 
which the extension of credit leads private enterprise to make. 
But the advantage of public works is that they can be executed 
on the basis of a carefully thought-out plan, do not lead to the 
misdirection of the flow of capital investment, do not overload 
the market with their products, and leave ample scope for the 
further development of private initiative. 
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The following are the most important recommendations of 
the Macmillan Committee concerning international measures for 
dealing with the present difficulties * : 


1. The desirability of foreign loans being made by the leading 
creditor countries on a greater scale than in the past two years should 
be generally accepted. 


2. It follows that the Central Banks and Treasuries of these 
countries should do everything that lies in their power, compatibly 
with the requirements of their own gold position, 

(a) to remove any legislative or administrative hindrances in the 
way of opening their financial markets to the reception of 
foreign loans, and 

(b) to permit a volume of domestic credit which will encourage 
the market to take full advantage of any foreign issues which 
they may think attractive. 


3. It is not essential that the loans should be made to the weaker 
debtor countries. It is often better that such countries should be 
helped by improving the market for their exports than by enabling 
them to add to what may be already an excessive burden of indebted- 
ness. A loan to any borrower who intends to employ it for increased 
real investment will, by raising the aggregate of buying power in the 
world, tend to raise both the prices of commodities and the volume 
which can be sold, and thus to improve the trade balances of other 
countries. . .. 


4. It follows that it is not even essential that new loans should 
be foreign loans, provided that they are for the creation of new capital 
assets (though the quantitative effect on the outside world of a loan 
of a given amount will not be so great, if it is for domestic use)... . 
If a creditor country is disinclined to lend its savings to a debtor 
country, then let it employ these savings at home... . 


5. It is for these reasons that Central Banks should favour a 
persistent and determined policy to maintain an abundance of cheap 
credit in their domestic money markets, sufficient both to satisfy 
the unusually large demands for liquid resources due to nervousness 
in the financial world and also to support any new productive enter- 
prises coming forward. 


These recommendations are imbued with the optimistic 
conviction that the supplementary credits thus made available 
will be directed into the proper economic channels. The most 
important point is that the economic system should be working : 
what is produced, and where and how it is produced, is for the 
moment of secondary importance. Work creates work, and 
employment promotes employment, so that after some little 
adjustment the machine will once more be running smoothly. 








2 COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND INvDusTRY : Report, pp. 135 and 136. London, 
1981. 
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Without any wish to contradict this..view; it may :be pointed 
out that the success of the measures proposed by the Macmillan 
Committee would be both surer and swifter if they were linked 
up with an international programme for the creation of 
employment. 

It is obvious that the recovery of the world market would be 
greatly helped and hastened if the creation of new purchasing 
power by the extension of credit (as recommended by the Mac- 
millan Committee) were distributed as evenly as possible in time 
and in space. In any event, steps must be taken to prevent a 
sudden rush of new money into isolated branches of the 
economic system, and violent price fluctuations which open the 
door wide to speculation. A liberal credit policy offers no safe- 
guards against these dangers. According to the Macmillan 
Committee the necessary guarantees are to be found in the 
sound common sense of individual creditors and debtors. But 
who in these disturbed times would accept such guarantees as 
adequate ? 

It will therefore not be false to the spirit of the Macmillan 
Report to develop its recommendations relating to the creation 
of international credit in two directions : 


(a) In addition to the mutual encouragement of a liberal 
credit policy, the banks of issue of the world should agree to 
take action to raise, in proportions to be agreed on in advance, 
a fund to be used for stimulating economic activity throughout 
the world by creating new purchasing power and new employ- 
ment in the various countries ; 

(b) This fund should be used primarily to finance public 
works on an internationally agreed plan. 


There is no need here to go into the details of the plan, since 
they belong to the technical rather than to the theoretical and 
fundamental side of the problem. The studies carried out by 
the International Labour Office have shown that there is the 
dual possibility of international ventures and the financing of 
works within individual States. The prospects of purely inter- 
national works have not yet been sufficiently investigated, but 
they seem likely to offer important possibilities for the creation 
of employment on a European scale. What is in view is the 
development of Europe as an entity: the construction of an 
international network of motor roads, of canals to link up the 
most important waterways of the Continent, and the inter- 
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nationa} supply of electric power. Other possibilities have also 
been mentioned, such as the improvement of the European 
telephone system, of the couplings on railway wagons, etc. The 
methods by which employment may be created in individual 
countries include land improvement schemes, the building of 
roads and dwelling houses, etc. 


The International Labour Office recently tried to determine 
the extent of such public works contemplated by the different 
Governments ; various European Governments enumerated works 
which would provide a total of over 550,000,000 days’ work. 
As the questionnaire was answered in great haste, and the States 
had no opportunity of studying the problem thoroughly, the 
resulting list must certainly not be considered exhaustive. 


The extent of the public works which can be carried out in 
the various countries will ultimately be determined by the condi- 
tions on which the necessary financial resources can be obtained. 
Many tasks (e.g. land improvement) could be begun at once if 
cheap money were available, but they are quite out of the 
question so long as the ordinary interest and redemption charges 
have to be reckoned with. 


From the standpoint of combating unemployment and 
stimulating economic activity there is a fundamental difference 
between public works and capital investments for profit. It is 
true that such works must be reasonable and useful and must 
produce something of lasting value, but they do not need to be 
productive in the sense in which private enterprise employs the 
term and show a direct profit to meet the interest and redemp- 
tion charges on the capital employed. This principle, which 
follows logically from the above analysis of the purpose for 
which employment is created, seems to the present writer to be 
of special importance in the case of international action. The 
plan for the international creation of employment will meet with 
innumerable and to some extent insuperable obstacles so long 
as it is stubbornly insisted that every single item of the plan 
shall represent a capital investment bringing in a guaranteed 
profit. All that is necessary is the certainty that the plan as a 
whole will save the nations many milliards and that it must 
improve the conditions of life throughout the world. 

It follows that the financial basis for the international 
creation of employment must be correspondingly broadened. 
At the current rate of interest and in the present absence of 
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international confidence it would scarcely be possible for the 
necessary sums to be obtained on reasonable terms on the open 
capital market. Cheap money must be found, which will be 
invested without a high profit being demanded. The question 
is where in the world to find unused reserves which can be 
mobilised without any special sacrifice on the part of individual 
States and without dislocating the whole economic life of the 
world. The answer is suggested by the work of the Gold Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations. 

The Gold Committee has shown in its reports that an agree- 
ment between the chief banks of issue would enormously increase 
their power of control over world economic processes. In the 
first place the banks of issue could increase their freedom of 
movement by agreeing to lower the minimum admissible gold 
cover. The result of this measure is not intended to be that a 
bank of issue should throw on the market all its gold that 
becomes superfluous as the result of this agreement (which might 
sometimes serve to equalise the balance of payments). The Gold 
Committee had quite a different intention: that the gold thus 
set free should be used to extend the volume of credit and of 
money in circulation in such a way that the newly created money 
would have sufficient legal cover and the stability of the currency 
would not be endangered. In other words, the lowering of the 
minimum gold cover is intended to increase the power of issue 
of the banks to an equal degree in every country and provide 
them with an effective means of regulating world economic 
movements. 

For reasons which are too obvious to require explanation, 
the Gold Committee was unable to make any precise suggestions 
as to the use of the money and credits which would be brought 
into existence as the result of such an international agreement. 
But if we follow out its train of thought, it will be clear that 
an agreement to lower the minimum gold cover could have no 
practical value if this reduction remained on paper, and merely 
enabled the directors of certain banks of issue to make the 
proud assertion that their note issue had several times the 
minimum legal cover. This might very easily be the result of 
such a step in States which have large gold reserves (in parti- 
cular the United States and France). If on the other hand this 
step were confined to countries which have little gold, it would 
evoke the danger of ominous disturbances of the international 
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currency system. One important condition for the success of 
the proposed measure, therefore, is that the creation of credit 
or money should be carried out to an equal degree in all the 
countries concerned. 

It is impossible for the new resources to be employed to the 
best advantage within the boundaries of each separate country. 
Haphazard investment of the available assets abroad would 
certainly lead to further dislocation of the world economic 
system. There must therefore be a central body to ensure the 
just and reasonable distribution of the new capital. This might 
perhaps be the Bank for International Settlements, a Committee 
of the League of Nations, or some new institution—the matter 
is relatively unimportant. What is important is that the logical 
application of the plan of the Gold Committee presupposes the 
existence of a central office to collect the newly-created capital 
from every country. This office would grant loans to the various 
countries, to be used primarily for the creation of employment. 


It is still too early to attempt to describe in detail the legal 
methods by which this operation could be carried out. The 
following is perhaps worthy of consideration <s one possible 
form among many. 


The banks of issue would undertake when agreeing to reduce 
the amount of gold cover for their notes that the resulting liquid 
assets should be used for an international loan for economic 
reconstruction, to be issued by the Bank for International Settle- 
ments or the League of Nations. If the gold cover were reduced 
by 20 per cent., every country could take up bonds to the amount 
of 25 per cent. of their circulation. If this measure were to be 
restricted to the European States (excluding Russia) and the 
United States, it would bring in a total of some 4,000 million 
dollars. This sum would have to be distributed as evenly as 
possible over the different countries—obviously on the basis of 
economic and not arithmetical equality. France, for instance, 
might take up 750-800 million dollars in the proposed inter- 
national loan, while the British share might be 400-500 million, 
the German and Italian shares 250-300 million each, and the 
Dutch, Belgian, Swiss, Swedish, and Spanish shares 100 million 
each. Some 400 or 500 million dollars could be subscribed by 
the remaining European States. The United States of America, 
in view of their financial strength, could subscribe 1,000-1,500 
million dollars. The loan could be non-interest-bearing and 
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would have to be completely redeemed within a period to be 
fixed in advance. 

From the fund thus constituted, different countries would 
be granted loans in proportion to their needs for the creation 
of employment. Interest might be charged at the rate of one 
or two per cent. per annum and redemption carried out according 
to an agreed plan. For example, redemption might begin four 
years after the granting of the loan and be completed by five 
equal annual payments (each of 20 per cent. of the loan). 

Since each country receiving a loan from the common fund 
would at the same time be a creditor of the fund, the repayment 
of the loan would be partly secured by its holding. 

The whole scheme could be successful only if carried through 
on a scale commensurate with the distress to be alleviated. 
The international creation of work for a few hundred thousand 
men might perhaps be a fine charitable gesture but it would 
have almost as little effect on world economic conditions as a 
shot-gun on a whale. On the other hand it may confidently be 
expected that public works for some four or five million men, 
at a cost of between 2,000 and 2,500 million dollars, would 
suffice to give the economic system of the world the stimulus 
which it so much requires. * 

One remark may be made in conclusion. The plan here 
outlined for the international creation of employment may be 
rejected by many practical politicians as Utopian ; but it is still 
more Utopian—and also far more dangerous—to believe that the 
world economic depression can be overcome without bold and 
far-reaching measures ; the means must be appropriate to the 
end in view. 

Nevertheless the creation of employment must not be con- 
sidered as a remedy which will restore complete equilibrium to 
the economic system of the world and guarantee perpetual 
prosperity to mankind. No such panacea exists. The creation of 
employment is intended merely to stimulate activity in our 
crippled economic system and to turn the crank which will set 





2 On a rough calculation it may be presumed that the share of the United 
States in the international loan would about balance the loans granted to it from 
the common fund. In practice, therefore, it would be of no great importance 
whether the United States joined in, or whether the scheme remained purely a 
European one, while the United States carried out independently its own 


programme for creating employment. 
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the wheels again in motion. It is only when some signs of an 
economic revival appear that attention can be devoted to removing 
the crass contradictions and incompatibilities with which, under 
the present crushing burden of the depression, it is all but 
impossible to deal. The great problems of the distribution of 
economic activity among the nations, free trade in commodities, 
labour, and capital, the balance between production and con- 
sumption, international debts, mutual confidence, and peace, 
cannot be solved simply by the international creation of employ- 
ment. But the solution will be brought appreciably nearer and 
facilitated if the nations succeed in collaborating to free the 
world economic system from the crippling incubus that now 
weighs upon it. 





Labour Conditions in French Agriculture 
by 


Michel AuGE-LARIBE 


Doctor of Law ; General Secretary of the National Confederation 
of Agricultural Associations (France) 


One of the principal obstacles that ordinarily impede the 
study of agricultural labour conditions is the inadequacy of 
statistical data in most countries, with the consequent impos- 
sibility of making international comparisons, Even for France, 
where agricultural questions in general and those of agricultural 
labour in particular are the subject of serious study and engage 
the constant attention of the authorities, Mr. Augé-Laribé has to 
admit that the information available is incomplete and is some- 
times rather vague. In spite of their deficiencies he uses such 
data as there are to build up, in the following pages, a general 
survey of labour conditions in French agriculture, analysing the 
facts under the following main headings : categories of workers, 
types of work and workers, hours of work, board and lodging, 
wages, the competition of industry, recruiting, immigration, 
rationalisation and scientific management, He lays special stress 
on the important question of wages, and shows how they have 
varied in past years ; in particular, he gives a detailed comparison 
between rates in 1930 and 1910. 


OTWITHSTANDING the upheavals brought about by the 
war, France is still an agricultural country, or at any rate 
a country of a mixed agricultural-industrial type. The latest 
population census whose results can be utilised at the moment 
(that of 1926) provides evidence of this fact: the rural popula- 
tion still equals the urban population ; agricultural production 
exceeds industrial production in annual value (commercial and 
financial profits making up the total) ; peasant tradition stub- 
bornly retains its hold. 
Of the total number of persons engaged in agriculture a very 
large proportion is represented by the class of small independent 
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proprietors, a class of long standing. As far as can be judged 
in the absence of satisfactory data, this proportion is remaining 
steady, and perhaps even showing a tendency to rise. Never- 
theless the exodus of peasant population to the towns, which 
has been going on for a long time past, has become more marked 
during the last ten years and has accentuated the dearth of the 
rural population caused by the war. 

Every possible means has been tried to make good this loss 
of agricultural workers: methods of cultivation requiring a 
great deal of labour have been replaced by others that require 
less; the use of machinery has been extended, even to small 
peasant holdings; poor land has been left fallow or turned 
back into forest ; foreign immigration has been actively stimu- 
lated, not only among permanent or seasonal workers, but also 
in the case of farmers and even landowners. 


This general survey shows that France presents a very com- 
plete field of study, not without many interesting features, for 
those concerned with the problem of the organisation of agri- 
cultural labour. It is regrettable that the absence of detailed 
statistics often makes it difficult to push research further than 
has already been done; but with that reservation the auihor 
proposes, even although the ground has already been covered 
by many other writers, to outline the present conditions of agri- 
cultural labour in France. 


CATEGORIES OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Changes in the distribution of population as between urban 
and rural need not detain us long; they are inevitably based 
on an arbitrary distinction. Where the chief town in a commune 
has a population of not more than 2,000 inhabitants, all the 
inhabitants of that commune are considered “rural” by the 
authorities ; where it has over 2,000, they are all considered 
“urban”. It is obvious that this must lead to many wrong 
classifications and that it is impossible to determine how far 
these errors cancel each other out. In other countries communes 
with under 5,000 inhabitants are considered as rural, so that 
international comparisons are impossible. 

A further difficulty is that while the word “ rural” means 
“ dwelling in the country ”, it is by no means synonymous with 
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“engaged in agriculture”, and it is the latter criterion that 
really concerns us here. It should, however, be noted that the 
division into urban and rural areas, unsatisfactory as it may be, 
reveals one very significant fact. In 1848 there were 76 rural 
and 24 urban inhabitants in every 100 of the population; in 
1911 there were 56 rural and 44 urban, and in 1926 there were 
53.6 rural and 46.4 urban. There is a constant drain of popula- 
tion from the country to the town—a fact which must be borne 
in mind throughout this study. 

The results of the census give the following figures for the 
distribution of the working population over the principal 
occupational groups’: 


TOTAL WORKING POPULATION (BOTH SEXES) IN 1926 






































| 
. As compared with 1921 
Occupational group 1926 | = iter Re tee ow 
| Increase | Decrease 
| 
Fishing 70,125 — 2,335 
Forestry 63,863 — | 5,976 
Crop and stock raising 8,065,961 — 815,299 
Mining and quarrying 433,991 116,384 — 
Manufacturing 6,680,792 499,351 — 
Transport 1,031,367 — 153,057 
Commerce and banking 2,448,732 195,563 | — 
Liberal professions 587,846 -— 2,646 
Domestic service 846,684 -- 882 
Army 350,539 — | 74,920 
Public services 814,194 a 82,363 
Total 21,394,094 — | 326,180 
| 
| 








In five years, agriculture, including forestry, has lost 821,275 
workers, whereas mining and industry have gained 615,735, and 
commerce 195,563. As compared with 1921, the agricultural 
group has lost almost 10 per cent., whereas mining has gained 
36 per cent., and industry and commerce about 8 per cent. each. 
Of every 1,000 workers, 412 were engaged in agriculture and 
forestry in 1921, and only 380 in 1926. If it can still be said 
that the agricultural population forms almost half the total 
population of France, the reason is partly that this estimate takes 
account not only of the workers but also of the members of their 





1 Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France, Oct.-Dec. 1930. The classi- 
fication made by the authorities has been simplified here. 
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families, of the children and old persons, and still more because 
in some of the other categories, such as transport, commerce, 
the army, and possibly also domestic service, there are doubtful 
classifications which should go to increase the quota of agri- 
culture. It is certainly not far from the truth to say that the 
two groups, agriculture on the one hand and industry and 
commerce on the other, are approximately equal. 

The census also provides interesting information on the 
division of the agricultural population into employers and 
employed. The difficulties of applying labour legislation to 
French agriculture would be incomprehensible if it were forgotten 
that the number of heads of undertakings and independent 
workers is considerably higher than the number of wage earners; 
we shall also see that most of the hired workers will at some time 
become independent, or even employers, and that they know 
that this is so. 

This characteristic of the French agricultural population is 
shown in the following figures for 1926 (forestry and agriculture 
together) : 

Category Men Women 


Heads of undertakings 2,452,777 2,373,268 
Salaried employees 4,262 820 
Manual workers 1,684,785 666,965 
Unemployed 13,925 2,640 
Unattached workers (isolés) 585,912 344,470 





Total 4,741,661 3,388,163 
ee 


Grand total 8,129,824 


On grouping together salaried employees, manual workers, 
and unemployed on the one hand, and on the other the employers 
and the unattached workers (who, failing more definite informa- 
tion, may be assumed to be independent), we get the following 


proportions : 
Men Women Together 


Employers and independent workers 641 802 708 
Paid workers 359 198 292 





Total 1,000 1,000 1,000 


Even in a country of small undertakings such as France, 
this ratio of employers to paid workers is quite peculiar to agri- 
culure. This can be seen from a study of the corresponding 
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figures, reckoned in the same way, for all workers (male and 
female) in mining, manufacturing, and commerce (with the 
reservation that unattached workers in these cases are less 


independent than in agriculture). 























Mining Manufacturing Commerce 
Employers 19 250 476 
Paid workers 981 750 524 
Total 1,000 1,000 1,000 






It may be argued that, as the census is based on declarations 
made by the persons concerned, the proportion of employers in 
agriculture tends to be unduly high and that of paid workers 
too low. It is, indeed, quite probable that paid workers in 
agriculture, if they have even a very small holding, will describe 
themselves as “ cultivators”, and will therefore be classified in 
the census along with employers and unattached workers. It is 
impossible to make the necessary correction; but even if it 
could be done, it would probably involve no great change in 
the general picture. The predominant characteristics of the 
constitution of the agricultural group are the high proportion 
of women and the excess of employers over paid workers. 
One other noteworthy point is brought out by the census. 
The table classifying “ establishments ” according to the number 
of workers employed shows how widely the distribution of under- 
takings by size differs in agriculture and in industry or com- 


















merce. 






DISTRIBUTION BY SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENTS IN AGRICULTURE, 
INDUSTRY, ETC. 









































Wemsber of westkees | Number of establishments 
employed by 5 = 
seenenen —— | Mining Industry Commerce 
| ies 
0 1,327,319 | 165 44,564 | 114,271 | 
1-5 1,151,221 | 3,481 452,501 | 250,300 | 
6-10 27,8385 | 728 44,361 | 18,111 | 
11-20 5,970 | 562 26,752 9,068 | 
21-50 | 2,086 | 435 19,658 | 4,988 | 
51-100 | 185 | 151 7,180 1,312 
101-500 | 21 146 6,111 | 790 
Over 500 — 100 898 | 87 
2,514,637 | 5,768 602,025 398,927 | 
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Of the 2,514,637 undertakings in French agriculture, there 
are only 8,262 employing more than ten workers; there are 
2,478,540 employing not more than five workers, and more than 
half of these employ no workers at all. It should be noted that 
these figures refer to permanent workers, for the census is carried 
out early in March, when there is no special activity on most 
agricultural undertakings. The value of the information pro- 
vided by these figures depends on how the census forms were 
filled up, but they probably represent a minimum rather than 
the maximum figures for the year. If these maxima, or even 
the averages, were taken, there is no doubt that the figures 
would be much higher for the larger undertakings. In this 
case also, however, the corrections, which unfortunately cannot 
be made, would not alter the impression left by the figures given 
by the census. France remains, generally speaking, a country 
of small and medium-sized agricultural holdings, where the 
wage-earning class is very different from what it is in countries 
where large farms predominate. 

All this leaves us with a general picture which is too much 
under the influence of figures and general totals. Conditions, 
however, are not the same in every part of France. In some 
districts the most frequent type is a comparatively large under. 
taking, normally employing more than ten workers. This is 
the case particularly in the vine-growing district of the south, 
and the region of large-scale cultivation of cereals and beetroot, 
which extends over some ten Departments around Paris and in 
the north of France. Elsewhere large undertakings of this kind 
employing a great deal of paid labour are less common and more 
widely scattered. 

In districts where small and medium-sized holdings worked 
by the owner’s family predominate, the type of agricultural 
worker is different. He is a wage earner but no mere pro- 
letarian; he is often sure that he will quite soon become an 
owner himself, either because he is the son of a peasant whose 
farm he will inherit, or because his savings will enable him to 
become a share-farmer or tenant farmer. Even while he is 
working for wages, therefore, he reckons himself as belonging 
to the class of peasant proprietors. He does not judge the 
present or look forward to the future from the same angle as 
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those who feel sure that they will remain wage earners all their 
lives. 

In French agriculture there are thus two distinct types of 
paid worker; they are sometimes localised and separate, but 
more often mixed, with what may be called the peasant type 
predominating. 

Foreign workers, whose number has increased since the war, 
can mostly be classified among workers who have no hope of 
ever owning land. This is true especially of those who come 
from distant countries, such as Czechoslovakia, Poland, ete. ; 
though even for them certain reservations must be made, since 
many are saving in the hope of purchasing land in their own 
country. On the other hand, it has long been noted that the 
Italians and Spaniards have generally the ambition to acquire 
their independence by buying a plot of land wherever their work 
has happened to lead them, and that they are then very quickly 
assimilated. 

To complete the general classification of agricultural workers 
in France reference must be made to the great number of purely 
seasonal workers. This is one of the consequences of the extreme 


subdivision of property which has existed from time immemorial. 


“ 


In olden times the mountain people of Auvergne used to 
sawing” during the winter in the forests of Niévre and Cher ; 
this custom is less common at the present day, but it still exists. 
The people of Brittany went for the harvest to Beauce and Brie. 
The people of the Cevennes still come down to the plains of 
Languedoc for the vintage. Some seasonal migration movements 
come from outside the frontiers of the country: Belgians come 
into the plains of the north of France twice a year to work 
on beetroot farms, while Italians and Spaniards find employment 
during the vintage in the South. In fact, agricultural workers 
are much more mobile than is often thought. As a rule, these 
seasonal workers are smallholders who look for other work 
in order to increase their income; this fact explains the per- 
sistence of “dwarf” peasant holdings in barren and difficult 
regions. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that among the per- 
manent workers some are engaged for a fixed period, such as 
a month, a season, or a year, and others work by the day ; 
some receive board and lodging and are paid partly in kind, 
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whereas others are paid entirely in cash. This point will be 
referred to later. 

This general survey shows the variety and diversity of labour 
conditions in French agriculture. It is further confirmation of 
the truth and significance of the remark made by the geographer 
Vidal de la Blache: “The word that best describes France is 
variety.” Great care should therefore be taken in accepting any 
generalisation concerning the agricultural worker, working con- 
ditions, wage rates, or even the dearth of labour. 


TYPES OF WoRK AND WORKERS 


Agricultural work involves much less specialisation than 
manufacturing. The great majority of agricultural workers, 
whether men or women, can be classified as day labourers or as 
farm servants, though they are often known under a variety 
of picturesque names in different parts of the country. * 

The first difference between farm servants and day labourers 
is that the former receive board and lodging, whereas the latter 
live outside, sometimes in buildings belonging to the farm, some- 
times in accommodation which they rent or own, or in the home 
of their parents. In the second place, the farm servant, because 
he lives at the farm, is responsible for looking after the draught 
animals ; operations involving draught power therefore fall to 
his share, while the day labourer performs the purely manual 
tasks. A final and more important difference is that the farm 
servant is engaged by the month, season, or year, and need not 
fear a loss of earnings when the weather is bad; the day 
labourer, on the other hand, is usually paid only for days actually 
worked or for half-days begun. On these questions, however, 
no general rule can be laid down without a number of exceptions 
and reservations ; there are cases in which day labourers are 
engaged by the week or the fortnight, and any time lost on 
account of bad weather is paid for by the employer, who wishes 
to be certain of his labour supply. 

Both day labourers and farm servants are expected to do 
every kind of agricultural work : they are “ orramen ” (hommes 





1 No attempt has been made here or elsewhere in the article to reproduce all 
the various French terms, many of which are purely local, such as : vaque-d-tout, 
cavarniére, niarcaire, bricolin, basse-couriére, etc. (Translator’s note.) 
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a toutes mains) and “ maids of all work” (bonnes 4 tout faire). 
They represent the rank and file, that is, the backbone, of the 
army of agricultural workers. The success of the undertaking 
is largely dependent on their number and quality. 

Above them there are higher grades of workers, ranging from 
the head farm servant, the head wagoner, etc., to the foreman, 
the estate clerk, and the bailiff, who is the permanent repre- 
sentative of the head of the undertaking. 


Below there are the young workers who are learning their 
job, the apprentices, the boys and girls of from thirteen to sixteen 
years of age, the under farm servants, etc.; the labourers who 
know nothing about field operations, but who dig ditches or 
mend roads ; there are disabled, old, and feeble workers who 
cannot do a full day’s work and are employed as much out of 
charity as from necessity in a country where there is a shortage 
of labour. 

Among crops, vine growing and horticulture give rise to 
specialised types of labour. The workers engaged in vine 
growing are generally distinct from other agricultural workers ; 
so also are gardeners, nurserymen, and market gardeners, who 
correspond in every respect to skilled workers in industry. 

Stock breeding and dairy farming also demand specialisation, 
the nature of which varies in different regions. There are first 
of all the master shepherds and master stockmen, who are skilled 
workers able to keep their flocks and stock in good condition. 
There are ordinary shepherds, stockmen, watchers, mountain 
herdsmen, swineherds, and the little herdboys and shepherd girls. 
In dairy farming the workers vary with the use made of the 
milk. For instance, there are the cheese-makers and assistant 
cheese-makers who accompany the herds to the Alpine pastures 
in Savoy; they have different local names (buronnier, fruitier 
d’inalpage, etc.). In other districts, where co-operative dairies 
have developed in an industrial form, there is the supervisor, 
the engine-man, the butter maker and his assistant, the dairy 
man, and the milk collector. Horse breeding and stud farms 
have their stallion keepers, stable boys, ostlers and stable lads, 
breakers-in and trainers. 

On large farms where machinery is extensively used other 
specialist workers are required: tractor and motor-lorry drivers, 
threshing machine attendants and firemen, blacksmiths, wheel- 
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wrights, and mechanics, who are permanently employed for the 
maintenance of the machinery; occasionally, there is even a 
clerk who is responsible for the correspondence and the accounts. 

Forestry also has its specialist workers, but they are employed 
as a rule for only a few months each year. The woodcutters 
of the Departments of Niévre and Cher return to agricultural 
work when the winter is over. The cork strippers in Var and 
the resin collectors in the Landes have a very specialised know- 
ledge of their work. 

This list could be extended, but the important point to bear 
in mind is that highly skilled workers are a small minority ; 
few of them work the whole year round at one restricted task, 
and the majority of the agricultural workers must possess the 
special knowledge and physical strength required for all the 
varied tasks which succeed each other throughout the year. 


Hours or WorkK 


Hours of work are still under the influence of time-honoured 
tradition, which requires that they should be as long as possible, 


stretching from dawn to dusk. The larger farms, however, 
have accepted a system of hours which means a considerable 
shortening of the long summer days. It is only on smallhold- 
ings, where the hired man works side by side with his employer, 
that the hours of actual work regularly exceed ten a day in 
summer. When overtime is required on iarge farms it is paid 
for separately. 


There are even districts where the hours of work of the 
agricultural day labourer do not exceed eight or do not even 
reach that figure. In the vine-growing districts of the South 
cases are known where the normal working day is six hours. 
This is by no means a concession won by the workers through 
organisation. These short working days were fixed at a time 
when the claims of labour were still unheard of. It is merely 
an anomaly which reminds us that in life we have often to do 
what we can and not what we should like. When the farmer’s 
only source of labour was the smallholders in the neighbourhood, 
he had to agree to hours of work which would enable these 
peasants to cultivate their own holdings: they work six hours 
for wages and then go back to work on their own land. 
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A working day of seven hours’ actual work is also met with on 
farms which are some distance from the villages where the 
labourers live. 

There is practically no question of the permanent establish- 
ment of the eight-hour day in agriculture throughout the country. 
This is a demand which the agricultural workers never make 
except when under the influence of propaganda from the towns, 
and they are fully aware that there is no chance of its being 
accepted at the moment. 

It must also be remembered that, in spite of the long summer 
working day, it is only in exceptional cases that agricultural 
workers do more than 2,400 hours’ work a year, which is equi- 
valent to the 300 days of eight hours that are the normal rule 
in industry. The working day may be ten hours in summer, 
or even twelve during harvest, but it is only seven hours in 
winter, and all the days lost through bad weather must be 
deducted from the annual total. It may be taken that farm 
servants do not work more than 280 days in the year and day 
labourers not more than 250 days. 

Stockmen, on the other hand, work 365 days a year, which 
makes 3,650 or 4,000 hours, for it is difficult to arrange for 
them to have an unbroken weekly rest regularly. On small 
farms, where it is not possible to give them a rest by rotation, 
it is common for all the workers to have a holiday on Sunday, 
while the farmer himself looks after the animals. The hours 
of women farm servants are often very long and their work 
extremely arduous, and on Sundays they have only a half-day 
free. As they do at least fifteen hours’ work a day—though 
it is true that the work is varied—their annual total must exceed 
5,400 hours. 

There is however a definite tendency for working hours in 
agriculture to become shorter, and the excessive working days 
of former times are now found only on smal] farms where one 
or two workers are employed along with and under the same 
conditions as the farmer, who overworks himself and them in 
an effort to counterbalance the defects of economic and technical 
organisation on his farm. 

The remuneration for agricultural work does not depend 
only on the time worked; payment is also made by the job 
or at piece rates. This method of remuneration is quite frequent 
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in every district if not for every kind of cultivation. It enables 
the better workers to obtain higher earnings and helps the 
employer to get results more rapidly. But there is considerable 
hesitation about adopting the system more generally, because the 
employers find that it is difficult to check the quality of the 
work and the workers feel that it is difficult to fix in advance 
a fair rate of payment for work which varies even on the same 
farm «with the nature of the soil and the amount of rain or 
sunshine. It is really suited only to simple tasks not requiring 
special care. 


BoarRD AND LODGING 


The payment in kind of part of the total wage is much 
commoner in agriculture than in industry or commerce. When 
the worker lives too far from the farm on which he is employed 
the drawbacks are equally serious for him and for the farmer. 
The worker is fatigued to no purpose and his daily hours of 
work are cut short. If he has to pay for his own food it is 
difficult for him to have anything but a cold meal in the morning 
and at midday. It has therefore always been customary to 
supply the agricultural day labourer with some food or at least 
to give him some facilities for meals. The details naturally 
vary according to the district and local custom. A typical 
example is the supply of two or even three litres of wine 
(piquette), made from grape residues, to day labourers in the 
vine-growing districts of the South. When the workers can 
take a meal at the farm they are entitled to fuel to warm up 
their food. 

When the worker owns a plot of land he is often allowed 
the use of a team on Sundays to cultivate it, and is supplied 
with plants and seeds. When the worker lives in a building 
belonging to the farm he usually has a garden and is given 
some facilities for cultivating it. 

In some cases the quantities of food supplied are considerable. 
In certain regions workers living near the farm receive sufficient 
wheat (nowadays in the form of bread), potatoes, beans, wine. 
and oil or fat to meet the annual needs of their whole family. 


Farm servants, both men and women, receive full board and 
lodging. 
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Farmers are therefore faced with the two problems of food 
and accommodation for their workers, which sometimes cause 
more complaints than the amount of money wages. Conditions 
vary too much for any general description to be given here, but 
the matter will be considered again later in connection with 
rates of wages. For the sake of simplicity it may be stated 
here that considerable progress has been made since the war, 
and that, generally speaking, the food is good and the accom- 
modation poor. All*extremes are found, from the excellent to 
the execrable. 


In too many cases the workers still have to sleep in stables 
and cowsheds. The absence of heating and of even the most 
elementary arrangements for cleanliness is also an unfortunate 
fact. This surprises and annoys foreign workers coming from 
countries in which domestic hygiene has reached a much higher 
level than in many rural districts in France. Improvements 
have been attempted, and some account of the subject was 
published in the Jnternational Labour Review for December 
1928.*. What was said there still holds good, except with regard 
to the remarks on the progress expected from the application 
of the Loucheur Act. This Act was badly thought out, for 
it attempted to link up the housing question with that of the 
ownership of the houses built. Land owners cannot take 
advantage of the Act to build houses for their workers, unless 
they are willing to resign the ownership of the houses to workers 
leaving their employ; the workers cannot take advantage of 
the Act because they must remain free to move wherever work 
is available. 

The present economic situation of agriculture and the high 
cost of building make it very difficult to find a solution for 
this problem, although a solution must be found if: the farmers 
are to keep the workers they need. At present they are even 
afraid to borrow money for building or for improving old build- 
ings, because their profits are slight or non-existent, and they 
are being warned on every hand that they must make an effort 
to lower their costs. 





1 Vol. XVIII, No. 6, pp. 773-776: “ The Housing of Agricultural Workers in 
France. ”’ 
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Wace Rates 


The next group of questions calling for examination includes 
the methods of paying agricultural workers, the relation of their 
wages to those of more or less comparable categories of industrial 
workers, the movement of wages since the war, the ratio between 
women’s and men’s wages, the reasons for the wide differences 
found to exist between rates of wages in different parts of 
France, and the value of payments in kind, such as the accom- 
modation and food supplied by the employer. 


It may be admitted at the outset that the available figures 
do not supply any very reliable information. In France there 
is a strong preference for the easy task of criticising statistics 
rather than for collaboration in compiling them scientifically, 
which is much more difficult. The authorities themselves have 
not the necessary means for supplying even approximately 
accurate figures. But for some years past, data have been 
collected concerning the average wages in each Department, 
which appear to be at least utilisable, and have been taken as 
a basis for the present survey. 


The Act of 15 July 1914, extending the provisions of the 
Industrial Accidents Act to forestry, and the Act of 15 December 
1922 making them applicable to all agricultural undertakings, 
made it compulsory for the prefects to issue orders declaring 
the average wages for various categories of agricultural workers 
“after consultation with mixed committees consisting of em- 
ployers and workers in equal numbers and after an administrative 
enquiry, in the course of which all useful information shall be 
obtained from associations of agricultural employers and workers, 
the Director of agricultural services, and other competent per- 
sons.” These orders of the prefects are collected by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and published in the Journal officiel. There 
therefore exists since 1924, and in a less complete form since 
1916, a series of documents which might be expected to give 
the desired information. Closer study unfortunately shows that 
it is hardly possible to compare the figures for different regions, 
and sometimes even for different years in the same Department, 
doubtless because the instructions given to the prefects were 
not sufficiently detailed, and also because the customs in different 
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parts of the country are so varied. In using them they must 
be taken for what they are, namely, averages and approximations. 

Figures for the categories of chief numerical importance—day 
labourers and farm servants, both male and female—have been 
taken from the last collection published in the Journal officiel 
for 11 November 1930. When several categories of farm servants 
were mentioned, average figures have been taken. The last 
column of the table shows, for men only, the highest annual 
wage, excluding specially skilled workers or bailiffs. A few 
Departments have supplied separate information for different 
regions, and this has been noted. The resulting tabular survey, 
if incomplete, is at least typical. The departments of Alsace 
and Lorraine are not included. 

The first point that strikes the reader on examining this 
table is the extreme variety in the average wages between neigh- 
bouring Departments, and even between different parts of such 
a small area as is represented by a French Department. This 
confirms once again Vidal de la Blache’s saying that the essence 
of France is variety. The divergencies are really surprising. 
For day labourers (men) we find wages of 15 frances (Dordogne, 
Loire-Inférieure *) * and 30 francs or more (Aveyron, Belfort, 
Cher, Maine-et-Loire*, Var); for women, under 10 francs 
(Ariége, Dordogne) and over 20 (Aveyron, Doubs, Maine-et- 
Loire *, Marne) ;_ the average yearly wages of farm servants 
(men) may be 5,000 francs or less (Hautes-Alpes *, Alpes-Mari- 
times *, Ardéche, Ariége, Cantal, Charente, Corse, Dordogne, 
Loire-Inférieure *, Pas-de-Calais *, Vendée*), or 9,000 francs 
and more (Aveyron, Hérault, Maine-et-Loire*) ; women may 
earn under 3,000 (Alpes-Maritimes *, Ariége, Dordogne, Loire- 
Inférieure *) or over 6,000 (Aveyron, Doubs, Eure-et-Loir, Hé- 
rault, Indre, Loire, Loiret, Maine-et-Loire *, Manche, Niévre, 
Vaucluse). In each group there are maximum figures which are 
more than twice the minima. 

How are we to explain these differences ? It might be 
imagined that farmers on fertile land, where intensive cultivation 
is practised and overhead expenses are considerable, would pay 
their workers the highest wages. On a general view, that is 





1 Departments marked with an asterisk are those which have been divided 
into several districts. The figures given refer only to one section of these Depart- 
ments. 
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AND YEARLY WAGES (INCLUDING WAGES IN KIND) 
IN 1930 





Region and Department 


Day labourers Farm servants Men having the highest wages 





Men Women Men Women Category Per year 








North : 
Aisne 
Calvados 
Eure 
Eure-et-Loir 
Manche 
Nord 
Oise 
Orne 
Pas-de-Calais 
Seine 
Seine-Inférieure 
Seine-et-Marne 
Seine-et-Oise 
Somme 

East : 
Ardc ines 
Aube 
Belfort (terr. de) 
Marne 


Haute-Marne 
Meurthe-t-Moselle 
Meuse 
Haute-Sadéne 
Vosges 

West: 
Cétes-du-Nord 
Finistére 
Ille-et-Vilaine 
Loire-I nférieure 
Mai ne-et-Loi re 
Mayenne 
Morbihan 
Sarthe 


Sévres (Deux-) 
Vendée 


” 


” 
Vienne 





Frs. ‘rs. Frs. Frs. 


22.60 6,250 5,400 | Head wagoner 
19.00 . 5,760 | Shepherd 
21.50 ’ Stockman 
24.35 6,300 | Shepherd 
6,840 | Head farm servant 
5,040 | Shepherd 
5,460 | Stockman 
4,453 | Head farm servant 
— Head farm servant 
_— Shepherd 
— Stockman, shepherd 
Woodcutter 
Wagoner 
Wagoner 
Shepherd 
Shepherd 
Shepherd 








Head farm servant 
Head farm servant 
Head farm servant 
Shepherd, wood- 
cutter 

Wagoner 
Shepherd 
Shepherd 
Shepherd 
Shepherd 


Wagoner 

Head farm servant 
Head farm servant 
Head farm servant 
Wagoner 

Wagoner 

Wagoner 
Woodcutter 
Woodcutter 
-Woodcutter 
Wagoner 


Wagoner 
Wagoner 
Head farm servant 
Wagoner 


Shepherd 


Head farm servant 
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AVERAGE DAILY AND YEARLY WAGES (INCLUDING WAGES IN KIND) 
IN 1980 (continued) 








Region and Department 


Day labourers 


Farm servants 


Men having the highest wages 





Women 


Women 


Category 


Per year 








Centre : 
Allier 
Cher 
Creuse 
Indre 
Indre-et-Loire 
Loir-et-Cher 
Loiret 
Niévre 
Vienne (Haute-) 


29 ”? 


Yonne 


| East-Central : 
| as 


Ain 

Alpes (Hautes-) 
Céte-d’Or 
Doubs 

Isére 

Jura 

Rhone 
Sadne-et-Loire 
Savoie 

Savoie (Haute-) 


South-West : 
Ariége 
Charente 
Charente-Infér. 
Dordogne 
Garonne (Haute-) 
Gers 
Gironde 
Landes 
Lot-et-Garonne 
Pyrénées (Basses-) 
Pyrénées (Hautes-) 
Tarn-et-Garonne 


Central Plateau : 
Aveyron 
> 


” 


Cantal 
Corréze 








Frs. 


23.21 


21.00 
20.00 
23.00 
20.50 
15.00 
14.80 








9,200 
11,000 
10,500 

7,100 

5,000 

5,400 





Frs. 


5,800 


6,455 
4,480 
4,500 


4,840 
7,000 


6,500 
8,000 
8,000 
5,500 
4,000 
4,100 





Shepherd 





Head farm servant | 
Wagoner 

Wagoner 

Head wagoner 
Head farm servant 
Head farm servant 
Head farm servant 
Head farm servant 
Head farm servant! 
Wagoner 

Head farm servant 
Head farm servant 


Head farm servant 
Head farm servant 
Wagoner 
Woodcutter 
Wagoner, shepherd 
Cheese-maker 
Head farm servant 
Wagoner, shepherd 
Woodcutter 
Shepherd, stockman 


Head farm servant 
Head farm servant 
Head farm servant 
Head oxherd 
Wagoner 

Head farm servant 
Resin collector 
Resin collector 
Wagoner, shepherd 
Shepherd 


Head farm servant 


Stockman 
Stockman 
Head farm servant 
Shepherd 
Head farm servant 
Stockman 
Head farm servant 





8,000 
6,460 





1 Resident at the farm (in the other cases, non-resident). 
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AVERAGE DAILY AND YEARLY WAGES (INCLUDING WAGES IN KIND) 
IN 1930 (continued) 





Day labourers Farm servants Men having the highest wages 
Region and Department = 


Men Women Women Category Per year 








Frs. ‘rs. . Frs. 

Central Plateau \cont.) 
Loire 6,600 | Head farm servant 
Loire (Haute-) 20.00 5. 4,400 | Head farm servant 
Lot 20.00 t 4,500 | Head farm servant 
Lozére 23.00 J 4,700 | Wagoner, shepherd 
Puy-de-Déme 24.50 4,300 | Stockman 
Tarn Woodcutter 


South : 
Alpes (Basses-) d , Wagoner 
Alpes Maritimes! ’ 5. Wagoner 


99 





Ardéche Head farm servant 
Aude J ; Shepherd 
Bouch.-du-Rh6éne 15 Head farm servant 
Corse ? f Woodcutter 
Dréme 5. J Wagoner 

Gard . y Shepherd 

Herault f Wagoner 

Wagoner 

iin Wagoner 
Pyrénées-Orient. : : Wagoner 

Var J . Woodcutter 
Vaucluse F t Wagoner 





”° 


























1 Order of 18 October 1928. 


probably correct. Cher, Allier, Niévre pay their workers more 
than Lozére, Ardéche, and Hautes-Alpes. But the remark must 
not be pressed too far. In the rich cereal and beetroot country 
in the Departments of Nord, Somme, Oise, Aisne, Seine-et-Oise, 
and Seine-et-Marne only average wages are paid, and even in 
Pas-de-Calais and Loir-et-Cher wages are low, whereas Eure- 
et-Loir and still more Loiret pay high wages. More surprising 
still is the fact that it is in a Department to the south of the 
Central Plateau which is not considered extremely fertile that 
the highest wages are paid, though the rates vary in different 
parts of this Department, for day labourers from 25 to 40 francs 
a day for men, and from 20.50 to 23 francs for women, and 
for farm servants from 7,100 to 11,000 francs a year for men, 
and from 5,500 to 8,000 francs for women. If the Prefect of 
Aveyron really understood what was expected of him, these 
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figures should represent averages, including all wages in kind, 
that is tc say, the sum total of all cash payments plus estimates 
of the value of the allowances given in the form of food, accom- 
modation, etc. 


Anomalies of this kind are numerous. It is difficult to 
understand why wages should be higher in Doubs than in Pas- 
de-Calais, in Niévre than in Sarthe, in Loire than in Haute- 
Vienne. Why, generally speaking, are wages lower in the 
western than in the eastern half of France ? Why should 
there be in the centre of France a group of six Departments 
(Loiret, Cher, Niévre, Allier, Loire, Rhéne) in which wages are 
very high ?_ In particular, why should Loiret be able or obliged 
to pay 27 francs a day for a labourer and 8,000 francs a year 
for a farm servant, while in the two adjoining Departments, 
which are geographically similar (Eure-et-Loir and Loir-et-Cher), 
the rates are from 20 to 24 francs a day and from 5,800 to 
7,200 francs a year? And how is it still possible for such rates 
as 15 francs a day for men and 9 francs for women, or 4,500 
and 2,700 francs a year for men and women farm servants, to 
be paid in Dordogne ? 

The first reply that might be made is to cast doubts on the 
accuracy of the information used. Mistakes have perhaps been 
made in calculating the averages or in estimating the value of 
payments in kind. It is quite certain that the prefects who 
report daily wages of “19.23 frances” or “ 18.85 frances”, or 
annual wages of “6,665 francs” or “5,920 francs”, have not 
carried out their investigations in the same way as those who 
give round figures of “20 to 19 francs” a day and “ 6,000, 
6,500, or 7,000 francs” a year. It is for this reason that the 
present writer had to give up any attempt at an economic 
classification of the Departments, which would have required 
more definite statistics and stricter definitions ; the classification 
adopted is purely geographical. 


If, however, it is agreed to ignore this objection, as it appar- 
ently must be, since relative accuracy will suffice, there are two 
possible explanations. It must not be forgotten that, according 
to a well-known formula, labour is a commodity like any other, 
and is subject to the law of supply and demand. Wages are 
lower in the Departments where all the farms are well equipped 
mechanically and where it has become customary to employ 
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foreign workers. In poor Departments, on the contrary, which 
are near richer districts, wages are raised as much as possible 
in the endeavour to retain the workers. In particular, it is 
probable that the high wages in Aveyron are due to the fact 
that it is near the vine-growing district. From time immemorial 
the people of the Cevennes have been in the habit of going down 
to what they call “ the lowlands’, where they can get unstinted 
wine allowances; only high pay will induce them to remain 
in their mountains. Where small holdings are numerous and 
there are few undertakings employing hired workers, the latter 
are abundant, and therefore wages are low. In spite of all 
that is said about the rural exodus, there are still districts in 
which the population is strongly attached to the soil. In such 
cases we can speak not, as elsewhere, of the mobility of labour, 
but of its inertia. 


The second explanation applies especially to daily wages. 
It must not be thought that the regions where daily wages are 
low or merely average are those in which the total expenditure 
on labour throughout the year is lowest. The contrary is often 
the case. Daily rates can be lower when regular work is 
guaranteed, and when the number of days’ work paid for in the 
course of the year approaches 300. This explanation applies 
more especially to the Departments of Nord, Oise, and Seine- 
et-Marne, where daily rates are from 20 to 22 francs, as con- 
trasted with annual wages for farm servants of 7,000 francs 
or even more. It is easy to see that 230 days at 26 francs give 
the labourer lower annual earnings than 300 days at 20 francs : 
and what matters most for the worker is his total income for 
the year. 


The wages paid to women also present serious anomalies. 
Sometimes they are five-sixths of the rates paid to men, often 
three-quarters or two-thirds, but in many Departments only half. 
This is the case in the southern Departments, which are still 
far from admitting the equality of the sexes. Not so very long 
ago “child” meant a boy and not a girl, and it was a common 
saying that “a woman is not a person”. This is now heard 
only as a joke, but some of the old masculine self-conceit still 
influences the fixing of wages. There is, indeed, no real ground 
for complaint on the basis of the feminist claim of “ equal pay 
for equal work”. The work done by the women is not so 
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trying as that of the men. In the case of farm servants, on 
the contrary, it can truly be said that the woman’s work lasts 
longer and is at least as fatiguing as the man’s. But in that 
case the remuneration tends to be more nearly equal. In Loir- 
et-Cher, for example, the wages of a man farm servant are 
5,810 francs and those of a woman 5,080, in Calvados they are 
6,480 and 5,700, in Loiret 8,000 and 7,000, and in La Manche, 
actually 6,270 francs for a man and 6,840 for a woman. In all 
these cases the level depends on the difficulty of finding workers. 


The same surprising variations recur in the figures given in 
the orders of the prefects as representing the value of board and 
lodging. The value of lodging varies from 100 francs (Maine- 
et-Loire *, Morbihan) or even 95 francs (Ille-et-Vilaine) to 600 
francs (Hauie-Marne, Seine-et-Marne). It generally lies between 
200 and 400 francs. In many cases it is lower for women, 
although the reason is not clear, since the woman’s room is 
usually better than the man’s. 


For food the estimates also vary considerably in different 
regions, but with better reason. For men they vary from 
6 francs (Morbihan *) or 7 francs (Hautes-Alpes, Ardéche, Finis- 
tere, Pas-de-Calais *, Savoie, Vendée) to 12 francs (Basses-Alpes, 
Aube, Meuse, Oise, Basses-Pyrénées, Haute-Saédne, Vosges) and 
even 15 francs (Ardennes, Belfort, Lozére, Marne); for women 
from 5 franes (Ardéche, Morbihan*, Vendée) to 10 francs 
(Belfort, Cantal, Eure-et-Loir, Meuse, Oise, Basses-Pyrénées, 
Vosges) and even 12 francs (Marne, Savoie). These extreme 
differences are largely due to inaccuracy in the calculations. 
Generally 10 frances is reckoned for a man’s food and 8 francs 
for a woman’s. In some Departments the same figure is given 
for both. In Hérault, 7 hectolitres of wine a year are added 
for a man and 3% hectolitres for a woman. 


It will thus be seen that board and lodging represent about 
4,000 francs a year for men and 3,000 francs for women. The 
total wage figures given above must be reduced by these amounts 
in order to find the part paid in cash. 


THE Upwarp MovEMENT OF WAGES 


These wages of agricultural workers show a distinct increase 
over the pre-war figures, even allowing for the depreciation of 
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the currency. But it is difficult to measure the rise accurately, 
because there are no available data which are strictly com- 
parable. 


The Ministry of Agriculture carried out an extensive enquiry 
into agricultural wages in 1910, the results of which were pub- 
lished in a volume of 500 pages in 1912.* This enquiry was 
based on a questionnaire of fourteen questions, and provided a 
very complete and accurate picture of the conditions of agri- 
cultural work in each Department. This document has been 
used here to determine the movement of wages since the war. 
But in this case the wealth of information available is embar- 
rassing. In practically every Department separate figures are 
given for several districts, showing for each of them the wages 
of the various categories of agricultural workers, with and with- 
out board and lodging, for male and female workers, in winter, 
spring, autumn, and summer, and for certain important kinds 
of agricultural work. In addition, the ordinary maximum and 
minimum figures are often given. It is thus generally very 
difficult to reduce all this material to a single average figure 


representing for each category what the worker actually received 
in cash and in kind. The estimates given below are the best 
the present writer could make; they are approximations from 
which to measure the rise in wages during the last twenty 


years, 

The table below shows the figure by which the 1910 wage 
must be multiplied in order to arrive at the 1930 wage for each 
of the four categories considered above (male and female day 
labourers and farm servants). 


It is to be remembered that since the depreciation of the 
French currency, the franc is now worth only a fifth of its pre- 
war value; consequently, when the coefficient of increase is 
not more than 5, there has been no rise in gold wages. Bul 
it will be seen that, with three or four exceptions, this figure 
has been exceeded, sometimes very appreciably, since in certain 
cases the coefficient is above 10. The averages for the whole 
of France give the following coefficients : day labourers: 7.03 
for men, 5.95 for women; farm servants: 8.57 for men, 8.36 





1 MINIST:RE DE L’AGRICULTURE : Enquéte sur les salaires agricoles. Pearls, 
Impri:nerie nationale, 1912. 
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COEFFICIENTS OF INCREASE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGES 
FROM 1910 To 1930 





Day labourers Farm servants 








Region and Department 
Men Women Me | Women 





| North : 
Aisne 6.70 
Calvados g 6.66 
Eure -—- 
Eure-et-Loire 9 -- 
Manche y — 
Nord 8. 00 
Oise 
Orne 
Pas-de-Calais 
Seine ! 
Seine-Inférieure 
Seine-et-Marne 
Seine-et-Oise 
Somme 

















| East: 

Ardennes 

Aube 

Belfort (territoire de) 
Marne 

Marne (Haute-) 
Meurthe-et-Moselle 
Meuse 

Saéne (Haute-) 
Vosges 





West: 
Cétes-du-Nord 
Finistére 
Ille-et-Vilaine 
Loire-Inférieure 
Maine-et-Loire 
Mayenne 
Morbihan 
Sarthe 
Sévres (Deux-) 
Vendée 
Vienne 








Centre : 
Allier A! 8.00 
Cher : 8.00 
Creuse J J — 
Indre . 11.04 
Indre-et-Loire J ‘ 8.74 6.89 
Loire-et-Cher 3 6.86 6.86 
Loiret 7.7 | 10.00 11.66 
Niévre Y | 11.28 10.05 
| 





Vienne (Haute-) 6.50 8.13 | 7.54 
Yonne 6.16 6.53 6.83 











| 


1 For the Department of the Seine, where agricultural workers are nearly all specialist 
workers—gardeners, market gardeners, etc .—it has not seemed possible to make any sound 
comparison between 1910 and 1930. 
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COEFFICIENTS OF INCREASE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGES 
FROM 1910 TO 1930 (continued) 





Day labourers Farm servants 


Region and Department 





Women 





East-Cenitral : 
Ain 
Hautes-Alpes 
Céte-d’Or 
Doubs 
Isére 
Jura 
Rhone 
Sadne-et-Loire 
Savoie 
Savoie (Haute-) 


South-West : 
Ariége 
Charente 
Charente-Inférieure 
Dordogne 
Garonne (Haute-) 
Gers 
Gironde 
Landes 
Lot-et-Garonne 
Pyrénées (Basses-) 
Pyrénées (Hautes-) 
Tarn-et-Garonne 








Central Plateau: 
Aveyron 
Cantal 
Corréze 
Loire 
Loire (Haute-) 
Lot 
Lozére 
Puy-de-Déme 
Tarn 








South : 
Alpes (Basses-) 
Alpes-Maritimes 
Ardéche 
Aude 
Bouches-du-Rhoéne 
Corse 
Dréme 
Gard 
Heérault 
Pyrénées-Orientales 
Var 
Vaucluse | 








General average 
(all France) 
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for women.* Some at least of the present difficulties of agri- 
culture are explained by the fact that recently the coefficient 
of increase of the price of wheat as paid to the farmer (which 
is quite different from the rates quoted on the exchange) has 
been generally below 6, and rarely, and very slightly, above that 
figure. 

Remembering the reservations already made as to the value 
of these general averages, we may still say that the rise has been 
much greater for farm servants engaged by the year than for 
workers engaged by the day. The lowest coefficient is that 
for women day labourers, perhaps because the increasing use 
of machinery has done away with many of the tasks on which 
they were formerly employed. To keep permanent workers 
their wages have had to be raised in a higher proportion ; but 
this increase refers chiefly to the expenditure on their food, 
which is much more varied and of better quality than formerly, 
and on accommodation, which used to be left out of account, 
but is now reckoned as having a definite value, because of the 
high cost of building and repairs. 

The comparisons made above show that, in spite of the 
persistent divergencies which at first sight are so surprising, 
average ‘wages are tending towards a uniform level. The 
increases have been greatest in the Departments where wages 
were lowest before the war. There are also signs that local 
variations within the Departments are lessening. It cannot 
however be expected that these tendencies will have much further 
effect, because the differences noted are due to characteristic 
economic conditions and methods of work in different regions. 

During the autumn of 1931, the agricultural depression has 
brought about a fall in agricultural wages, sometimes amounting 
to as much as 10 per cent. The workers have had to accept 
these reductions because the demand for labour is everywhere 
slackening. Presumably the general economic depression, by 
reducing the labour requirements of industry and commerce, is 
tending to stem the exodus from the country to the towns. 





1 As there are no statistics showing the cost of living in rural areas in France, 
it is impossible to say with any accuracy how far the rise in gold wages has meant 
an increase in purchasing power. Even if we assume (what is probably exaggerated) 
that the movement of prices has on the whole followed the same curve as in Paris, 
where the coefficient of increase of the cost of living was 5.97 in November 1930, it 
will be seen that the agricultural wages paid at the same period meant in the 
majority of cases an increase in purchasing power which was sometimes quite 
considerable. 
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THE COMPETITION OF INDUSTRY 


It may perhaps be asserted that the higher level of industrial 
wages will always have a powerful attraction for land workers, 
and even for young peasants. This is possible, because their 
decision is generally determined by the dazzling figure of nominal 
wages. An agricultural worker may quite possibly be tempted 
to migrate to the town if he is told that he can earn 40 francs 
as a labourer in a factory instead of 15 francs in cash with 
board and lodging. If he were taught to keep his accounts 
better, and if he were made to calculate what he would have 
to spend in the town for his meals and his lodging, for the cost 
of transport, and for all the inevitable miscellaneous expenses, 
he would have to recognise that at the present moment agri- 
cultural wages—at least those equal to or above the average—- 
enable him to save as much as do the wages paid in factories, 
and even more. During the period of great industrial activity 
there was a marked discrepancy between industrial and agri- 
cultural wages; this no longer exists except in appearance, at 
least in most districts. 

It does not seem possible to compare the fatigue of agri- 
cultural labour with that of workshops, factories, or shops. 
This is entirely a subjective matter. Some people prefer to live 
in the open air, and uncomplainingly accept rain or sunshine : 
others are quite happy in the stale air of cities and the dust of 
factories. 

Doubtless, too, the working day is longer in the fields than 
in the town. But here again, if the time spent in the under- 
ground, in trams or in suburban trains is added to the hours 
of work, there is in the end as much and more free time in 
the country. 

The next question, therefore, is how this spare time can be 
utilised. At present the workers in the country are at a dis- 
advantage, since they are left to their own resources ;_ but this 
state of affairs is not bound to continue indefinitely. The agri- 
cultural associations could collaborate in organising the workers’ 
spare‘time. Some attempts have already been made to introduce 
travelling cinemas, circulating libraries, and wireless installations, 
showing that this aspect of the organisation of working con- 
ditions is receiving attention. In the country more than any- 
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where else the relations between employer and worker must 
mean something more than the mere payment of wages. Any 
satisfactory system of organisation of labour conditions must 
include plans for making the best possible use of hours of free- 
dom, rest, and recreation—or, as it is called in Italy, dopo lavoro. 
The spread of electricity to the country districts will help the 
necessary work in this direction, both individual and collective. 


It may be concluded that at the moment the situation of 
the agricultural worker is as satisfactory as the economic 
depression allows it to be. In the changes that have taken place 
since the war he has gained more than the working tenant 
farmer and much more than the landlord, whose rents are in 
general far below 5 times the pre-war figure. 

It might be more correct to say that the situation of the 
agricultural worker is good provided his family responsibilities 
are not too heavy. If he has to support aged parents or a wife 
who cannot work, or several young children, then the normal 
wage is inadequate. For that reason attention should be paid 
to the family allowance funds which have been set up in a few 
districts since the war. The Social Insurance Act will also help 


agricultural workers to an extent which it is still too early to 
gauge, but which should be very considerable if the expectations 
of its authors are realised. 


THE LABoUR SHORTAGE AND METHODS OF RECRUITING 


While labour conditions and wages vary from district to 
district, there is at least one point on which all farmers are 
agreed, and that is the difficulty of finding the necessary workers. 
In the North and in the South alike, in fertile districts and 
poor districts, farmers everywhere complain of the shortage of 
labour, and sometimes also of the poor quality of such labour 
as they can find. Women farm servants are said to be unob- 
tainable. 

This state of affairs is not surprising when it is remembered 
that the war deprived agriculture of 1,354,400 workers in the 
prime of life (673,700 killed) and that the number of salaried 
employees and workers in agriculture fell, from the 1896 census 
to the 1926 census, by 483,013 men and 403,225 women ; during 
the same period the group of independent workers (some of 

4 
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whom occasionally work by the day) was reduced by 1,018,102 
men and 68,354 women. 


But these figures require some explanation. There is no 
denying that the number of available agricultural workers has 
been greatly reduced. On the other hand, it is perhaps doubtful 
whether agriculture requires as many workers as formerly, since 
the much more frequent use of machinery for cultivation, harv- 
esting, and transport work has done away with a number of 
operations that used to be performed by hand. Every day some 
new machine replaces a number of “hands” by a single 
mechanic. Production has not suffered by this process. With 
a smaller area and with fewer workers, output has been main- 
tained, and even increased. This, however, is merely put for- 
ward as a suggestion ; there are no data for making an accurate 
estimate of the labour requirements of agriculture, and there 
are still many tasks inside and outside the farm which must be 
done by manual labour. 


Moreover, the labour requirements of agriculture are irregular, 
rising and falling with the season. The workers object to this 
irregularity. The winter unemployment and the days lost by 
bad weather are important factors in their desire to find jobs 
with a fixed wage. The employment of day labourers, who 
are engaged or dismissed as required, presupposes a_ surplus 
population. Every system for stabilising the employment of 
workers and doing away with seasonal or occasional unemploy- 
ment tends to increase the annual expenditure on labour. It is 
largely for this reason that farmers complain of not having as 
many workers as they would like. 


Another reason is that recruiting is far from satisfactory. 
Agricultural workers are not unskilled labourers, such as can 
be engaged in industry to tend machines. They must know 
their job, and for that reason the farmer prefers to choose them 
by their skill and their reputation. Hence local recruiting is 
preferred ; but when its sources dry up, recourse must be had 
to other methods which give fewer guarantees of success. The 
old hiring fairs, where employers and ‘workers met and came 
lo an agreement on the basis of local custom, are now kept up 
in very few districts. It is increasingly common for employers 
to apply to private or public employment exchanges ;_ but they 
often complain that they do not get from them exactly what 
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they want. It is true that the figures for placing published by 
the Ministry of Labour seem high, but there is no point in giving 
them here, for there is no information as to how often the same 
worker was placed in a new job because no one would keep him. 
These statistics therefore give no real idea of the labour require- 
ments of agriculture. Farmers complain bitterly about the 
instability of labour. It is difficult enough to find workers, 
but in industrial regions it is practically impossible to keep them 
for any length of time. 

It will thus be understood that agriculture cannot offer much 
hope of employment to unemployed industrial workers. Farmers 
do not care about engaging workers who have to be taught 
practically everything, and who have acquired habits in the 
factories which are quite different from those of farm work. 
Above all they do not wish to keep workers through the winter 
who will leave them just when there is most work to be done. 

On the other hand, it would be very useful for agricultural 
workers and small peasant owners to find some remunerative 
employment for the long winter evenings and days of bad 
weather. Attempts have been made, sometimes with success, 
to revive some of the old rural industries, but there are very 
few industries or commercial organisations which can accept 
seasonal production. The fact that fewer workers are needed 
in winter still remains one of the great difficulties which com- 
plicates the problem of labour organisation in agriculture. 


THE IMMIGRATION OF FoREIGN AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Since the war a solution of the labour problem has been 
sought in the introduction of foreign agricultural workers. It 
must not be thought that this is a novelty. It has already been 
mentioned that Italians, Spaniards, and Belgians have for a very 
long time been in the habit of migrating to the north and south 
of France, either seasonally for certains tasks, or permanently. 
The new factor is that these workers are being brought from 
more distant countries (though organised migration of Polish 
workers had begun before the war) and that foreign workers 
are now employed in a greater number of districts. 

The following table will give some idea of the importance 
and origin of the present immigration. It is based on data 
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published by the Agricultural Labour and Immigration Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour. 


ANNUAL IMMIGRATION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, BY NATIONALITY 











| Nationality | 1920 | 1922 1924 1926 | 1927 1928 1929 | 1930 
SSR ANTES, WO | 
Italian 10,564| 7,704 |15,274 11,817 | 5,783 |10,512 |11,854 |18,502 
Portuguese #442 41,851 Jo2.205) z.807 {775 06 aro | 1215 
| oo }15,218 14,344 |16,477 |21,945 -_— we me wee 





Polish cg 9,077 |17,749 19,177 | 6,778 |11,707 |16,087 |26,586 


Czechoslovak =~ — | 5,939| 1,654| 583) 1,402| 3,529] 6,523 
Swiss _ ne — | — | 428/ 214) 542) 570 
German — — a ae 659 856 927 | 1,535 





























Russian — a _- —_/;— 347 499; — 
Yugoslav — — — —_— | 55) 1,130) 4,673 
Danish - — — —_ | — 11 81 67 
British — — — — | — 45 131 147 
Hungarian — | — —;};— ft —_ _- 86 
Luxemburg | —|-— —|/—]— —_ —_ 27 
Greek ; — | — —_ | — | — — | — 67 
Rumanian — — — | —— -- — 338 

| Various —_ j— | 223 | 1,240 | 57 | 8 19} 1,099 

| — a ee ee 

Total 70,912 |72,976 |87,927 |63,160 | 45,547 |61,687 |68,450 '92,828 | 





; | | | 


From 1918 to 1930, 867,844 foreign agricultural workers 
entered France. | But it must not be imagined that all these 
workers are at present available for French agriculture. In the 
first place, many of the immigrants shown in the table, such as 
Italians, Spaniards, and Belgians, come only for a season. Many 
others have already returned home. A few, after having worked 
for a year for wages to learn the customs of the country, have 
set up on their own account as tenant farmers, share farmers, 
or on land of their own. Lastly, the attraction of the factory 
seems to be even greater for foreign workers than for nationals. 
A great many of them, indeed, accept work in agriculture only 
while waiting to rejoin their friends in the factory. 

According to the census of 1926, and leaving out of account 
the Department of the Seine, there are only 162,799 foreign agri- 
cultural workers (men, women, and children over 13 years of 
age). 

These workers are distributed over all the Departments, but 
very unevenly. In 1926, from 10,145 to 15,931 foreign workers 
were employed in five Departments along the Mediterranean 
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seaboard (Hérault, Aude, Alpes-Maritimes, Pyrénées-Orientales, 
Var). In these Departments there have always been a great 
number of Italians and Spaniards; the foreign agricultural 
workers shown in these Departments by the 1926 census repre- 
sent two-fifths of the total for the whole of France. Five other 
Departments had from 5,142 to 8,005 foreign workers (Aisne, 
Oise, Seine-et-Marne, Seine-et-Oise, Nord); there would no doubt 
have been a much greater number if the census had been carried 
out during the period of activity on beetroot farms. Twenty 
Departments had from 1,000 to 5,000 foreigners, 49 from 100 
to 1,000, and 10 less than 100. It will be seen that the fears 
sometimes expressed with regard to the dangers of foreign settle- 
ment and the influence on the “ purity of the race” are not only 
ridiculous, but also unfounded. This is true, at least, for agri- 
culture ; there are far more foreign workers in industry, and 
they are more concentrated in certain regions. 


” 


The distribution by occupational groups of the immigrants 
who arrived in 1928 can also be ascertained from the data pub- 
lished by the Labour Department. The figures are as follows : 





Beet workers : Men 14,307 
Women 787 15,137 
Children 43 
Vineyard workers : Men 3,258 
Women 5,769 | 10,641 
Children 1,614 
Flax workers : Men 9,147 } 
Women 212 | 9,366 
Children 7 
Hop workers : Men 189 } 758 
Women 569 - 
Flower pickers : Men 10 } 88 
Women 78 
Woodcutters 9,635 
General workers (men) 5,861 
Farm servants (women) 5,413 
Stockmen 903 
Wagoners 236 
Gardeners 187 
Shepherds 90 
Oxherds 83 
58,398 


For the year 1928 the total was 61,687, which included 845 
tenant farmers, share farmers, and owners (325 men, 257 women, 
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263 children), and 2,444 non-workers (673 women, 1,771 children) 
accompanying the workers. The first five groups are almost 
entirely seasonal workers, while the others are permanent 
workers. 

There are considerable difficulties in the organisation of 
recruiting and placing, because it is carried out simultaneously 
by private and public bodies. France has as yet no really 
systematic policy on the question of workers’ immigration. The 
arrangements improvised during the war have been maintained 
up to the present time. 


Generally speaking, the relations between employers and 
foreign workers are satisfactory, but on both sides a certain 
number of complaints have been made. The employers complain 
that the workers are too ready to break their contracts. The 
workers’ chief complaint is the defective accommodation supplied 
to them, which is accepted as satisfactory by the French workers. 


RATIONALISATION AND SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


If such a brief outline of agricultural labour conditions in 
France as this could lead to conclusions, it would have to close 
with an examination of methods of rationalisation and scientific 
management which might in time remedy the defects noted 
above. All that it has in fact done is to show how difficult it 
is for farmers to adopt scientific methods or to take collective 
action. 

The economic structure of French agriculture, as has been 
shown, is characterised by the great number of small and 
medium-sized holdings. Even what are known in France as 
large holdings can scarcely be compared with those which are 
so called in other countries. For this reason there is no tendency 
in France to consider economic relations as a ‘whole. The 
farmers think always in terms of individual cases and individual 
conditions, and they believe that their own situation is very 
different from that of their neighbours. It must be admitted 
that there is a certain truth in this. The essence of France, be 
it again repeated, is variety. It in no way resembles the immense 
Eastern plain, in which conditions are similar from one end to 
the other. 

It is probable that an inevitable consequence of the great 
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movements of world economy will be the levelling out of all 
these individual peculiarities, which are a survival of ancient 
liberties. But this tendency is still in its infancy. French farmers 
do not yet feel that they form part of a larger whole. They 
have no stimulus to combine, either from a moral feeling of 
common interests shared with other farmers or from economic 
necessity. They prefer their liberty to the power of numbers ; 
but, though they do not see it, this liberty is every day, and 
irrevocably, becoming more and more illusory. 

Such conditions are far from being favourable to the progress 
of organisation, and still less of a scientific rationalisation. 


To return to the special subject in question, it appears that 
labour questions are rarely regulated by collective agreements 
between groups of employers and workers. As far as possible, 
on either side a choice is made personally, on the basis of 
reputation. The farmer selects one worker in preference to 
another and pays one worker more than another, and in the 
same way the worker refuses or agrees to go to a certain farm 
according to the food, discipline, and wages offered, and the 
proximity of a village with its distractions. Within the limits 
of local usage, individual choice is still the decisive factor. 


In several regions, however, collective agreements have been 
drawn up between groups of employers and trade unions. 
A considerable number were concluded after strikes in the vine- 
growing district of the South and in the Paris district; there 
are also agreements among the share farmers of Allier and the 
share-farming resin collectors of the Landes. The present writer 
does not think that great importance should be attached to these 
collective agreements. The parties who discuss and sign them 
know quite well that they have no real powers and that their 
signature binds no one; for that reason they generally prefer 
to conclude the agreement in the presence of an administrative 
official, such as the prefect or his deputy, so as to make it appear 
that his authority is behind the document. But the prefect’s 
chief aim is to restore public order as quickly as possible. He 
has no right and no power to enforce the observance of agree- 
ments signed in his presence. Neither the trade union, which 
often dates only from the first day of the strike, nor the group 
of employers, which may be merely a group ad hoc of well- 
known individuals with no real powers, is able to appeal to 
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penalties in case of non-observance. As soon as the economic 
conditions which gave rise to the dispute have changed, the 
provisions of the so-called collective agreement are also altered. 
It must not be forgotten, moreover, that the prices of agricultural 
produce have not the same calm stability as in large-scale 
industry. For months the quotations for coal and cast iron 
may remain unchanged, while those for wheat and wine fluctuate 
every week. Even before the harvest is in the barn or the cellar, 
the quotations may be halved or doubled on the basis of vague 
or false forecasts. Violent changes of this kind take away all 
value from contracts signed by incompetent persons, and unpro- 
vided with sanctions. The utmost value of collective agreements 
is that they may influence local customs, which serve as a guide 
for individual arrangements. 


It may perhaps be asserted that organisation based on the 
principles of a scientific rationalisation is bound to come, whether 
with or without the consent of those concerned, because these 
methods are based on scientific observation, and in the long run 
the orders of science are always obeyed. The future will show 
how far this is correct. For the next ten or twenty years the 
writer does not expect to see any changes more far-reaching than 
those which have taken place since the beginning of the present 
century. There is no doubt that the use of machinery will 
spread, provided the machines are not too costly ; improvements 
will be made in the handling of produce on the farm; a certain 
number of workers will be dispensed with and the tasks of the 
others made lighter; but there is nothing new in all this. 


If there is to be any successful attempt at a more thorough- 
going organisation of agriculture, including such measures as 
more effective specialisation by districts and by farms, the 
exchange of labour between mutually complementary districts 
and farms, whose productive powers and needs would he 
harmonised by a plan covering several years, and the formation 
of groups of workers under adequate supervision and leadership, 
trained to investigate the reduction of fatigue and the increase 
of efficiency by a suitable application of Taylor’s principles—if, 
in short, the whole of agriculiure is to be rationalised—the first 
step must be a radical transformation of the distribution of 
property, by consolidating scattered holdings, giving back to 
forest or pasture land the barren land on which too much ill- 
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requited labour is being spent, and forming farms large enough 
to justify the appointment of a well-paid manager, at the same 
time grouping these farms for purposes of mutual aid and so as 
to balance their respective advantages and disadvantages. All this 
is almost the exact reverse of the present system, which is based 
on the personal qualities of the peasant. At the moment there 
seems to be no sign of a tendency towards such a change. 


The present writer is far from suggesting that too immediate 
efforts should be made in this direction. Rationalisation is still 
at the stage of offering precepts which are either doubtful or 
difficult to put into practice. Against the economic advantages 
it promises him, with no very sure guarantees, the French farmer, 
with all the strength of his instinct, sets the privations that 
would ensue, and which he fears because they would mean the 
loss of the few joys left him by the little liberty he still has. He 
believes—and it is hard to say that he is wrong—that many of 
the disadvantages of liberty are made up for by its advantages. 
For him the wisest course seems to be to make all possible 
progress within the limitations imposed on him by the soil, the 
climate, custom, and the experience of the past, for it is only 
slowly that these influences can change. This is not the con- 
servative conclusion of one opposed to all progress; it is the 
conclusion of a realist. 
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Social Economic Planning 


by 
G. A. JOHNSTON 


Chief of Section, Intelligence and Liaison Division, 
International Labour Office 


In August 1931 a World Social Economic Congress was held 
at Amsterdam under the auspices of the International Industrial 
Relations Association to examine the possibilities of social 
economic planning as a solution of the problems of malad- 
justment and disequilibrium which characterise the present 
economic situation of the world, The proceedings of the Congress 
have furnished the writer of the present article with a basis for 
an account of recent developments in this line of thought, which 
has found expression not only in many resolutions of inter- 
national conferences but also in practical experiments in a 
certain number of countries. The end of social economic plan- 
ning, it is explained, is the development of human well-being ; 
its ultimate object is to secure that the growth of the world’s 
productive capacities can be utilised to raise world standards oj 
living. While such planning as is in existence is limited to the 
national sphere, the necessity for planning on a world basis is 
strongly emphasised. 


a. 


HE present world crisis has powerfully stimulated reflection 

on the possibilities of social economic planning. In the 
course of the past year the desirability of a conscious and organ- 
ised effort to plan and order the world economy has been 
emphasised in the deliberations and resolutions of international 
conferences representing varied spheres and interests. 

It will be remembered that at the last Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference a full discussion took place on the 
world social economic crisis. Not the least significant feature 
of this discussion was the emphasis on the necessity of the 
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development of an ordered world economy. The Director 
summed up the discussion as follows : 


Mr. President, in your opening speech you spoke of the present 
crisis, and you showed how this crisis tended, by the very remedies 
it invoked, to the introduction of a new régime. The whole Con- 
ference echoed your words. Never before perhaps in any previous 
assembly has criticism of the régime under which we live been so severe. 
This criticism has come from every part of the Conference. From 
every side we have heard the same criticism of a society whose indus- 
trial machinery seems, as has been said, to have broken down ; the 
same criticism of a régime in which we see, at one and the same time, 
large numbers of people reduced to poverty and unutilised industrial 
overproduction. The same appeal has been heard on every hand, 
the same desire for an organised economic system. With the exception 
of an occasional observation, no one has ventured to oppose this 
attempt at economic organisation. 

It is in this spirit, I think, after all the criticisms of recent years, 
that we have a right, in the light of the suggestions that have been 
made in connection with unemployment and economic depression, 
to insist on the benefits and expediency of an organised economy. 


Other international conferences, representing various points 
of view, have echoed the utility of planning and ordering for 
a better world economy. 

The International Chamber of Commerce, at its Congress in 
Washington in May 1931, adopted a series of resolutions on 
various aspects of the world economic situation from which the 
following extracts may be quoted : 

In restoring to world business its normal rate of progress, inter- 
rupted by the conditions created by the war, isolated efforts by indi- 
viduals or nations may contribute to, but by themselves cannot 
achieve, the desired economic well-being. The interdependence of 


nations in matters of industry, trade, finance, and transportation 
to-day necessitates sympathetic co-operative effort. 


In regard to unemployment, the Congress found that “ by 
planning in its various forms many employers have demonstrated 
that in their fields fluctuations of employment can be substantially 
reduced.” 

The International Federation of League of Nations Societies, 
at its Congress in Budapest in May 1931, voted a resolution on 
the world economic situation which concludes : 

[The Congress} declares that the present world crisis, which has 
turned extreme abundance into extreme poverty, is_ sufficient 
proof that the era of economic isolation alike for individuals and 
nations is past, and faithful to the principle of voluntary co-operation, 


it looks to the League of Nations and its various organs to prepare 
an ordered world economy. 
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Finally, the Labour and Socialist International, at its Congress 
in Vienna in July 1931, voted a series of resolutions, from which 
the following passages are extracted : 


The present situation demonstrates the extent to which the well- 
being and prosperity of every nation depend on the well-being and 
prosperity of humanity, and proves the urgent necessity of collective 
international action with a view to putting an end to the misery caused 
to the workers of all countries by the world economic crisis. . . . 

Large sections of the population, even of those not belonging to 
the proletariat, are convinced, in face of existing want, that a concerted 
world organisation must replace the existing capitalist economic 
system. 


Even more significant, perhaps, than these resolutions of 
congresses is the new Papal Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, 
published on 15 May 1931, on the reconstruction of the social 
order. After criticising various aspects of the present regime, 
the Encyclical boldly advocates a new social order based on a 
reform of institutions and a reorganisation and re-ordering of 
economic life. 

It is not only in the international sphere that the desirability 
of a fresh effort towards order and planning has been recognised ; 
in certain individual countries planning has both been regarded 
as necessary and has actually been put into operation on a 
national scale. Among the national examples of planning the 
attention of the world has been directed chiefly to the Five-Year 
Plan of Soviet Russia, with its elaborate machinery of the Central 
Gosplan, and its local and specialised planning bodies, each with 
their leading aims. The Italian system of national planning 
has been distinguished by Professor Filippo Carli from the Soviet 
system as follows: “The Soviet scheme starts from the premise 
that the State must do everything, the Fascist that the State 
must do something. This something is the corporate organisa- 
tion of economics.” To the States which have put into operation 
far-reaching schemes of social economic planning China must 
now be added, with its Ten-Year Plan. In Germany Plan- 
wirtschaft has been put into effect in certain spheres and will 
no doubt be extended to others. In the United States intensive 
study is being devoted to planning, because it is recognised that 
planning is essential if the economy of accurate adjustment of 
the rhythm of production to consumption is to be achieved. 
In France and in certain other countries the national economic 
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councils have performed functions of social economic planning. 
In Great Britain such bodies as the Central Electricity Board 
and the Empire Marketing Board are carrying out planning in 
their particular fields. 

The sum total of all these experiments in social economic 
planning, diverse as they are both in their ultimate aims, in their 
methods of work, and in the spheres in which they operate, 
constitutes an impressive picture of collective human determina- 
tion to cope with the problems which have resulted from the 
uncontrolled applications of human inventiveness, resourcefulness 
and adventure. 


Il. 


In view of the widespread interest in the problem of planning, 
it is not without value to examine the contributions to the con- 
ception of social economic planning made at the World Social 
Economic Congress held at Amsterdam from 23 to 29 August 
1931 under the auspices of the International Industrial Relations 
Association. 

This Congress was held because, in the opinion of the Council 
of the Association, it was urgent to examine the possibilities of 
social economic planning as a solution of the problems of mal- 
adjustment and disequilibrium. The Council of the Association 
took as its starting point, in formulating the aim of the Congress, 
the fact of unemployment as a symptom of maladjustment 
between production and consumption : 

Unemployment to-day is widespread throughout the world. 
Markets are restricted by lack of purchasing power. Yet productive 
capacity has been enhanced at an increasingly rapid rate by mechani- 
sation and the advance of technological invention. In a world of 
enlarged economic resources, employment is insecure and standards 
of living have not been raised or maintained in proportion to the 


increase in production. Maladjustment exists between economic 
capacity and buying power. 


The Council, in its call for the Congress, goes on to ask in 
what direction a solution of the problem of maladjustment and 
disequilibrium may be sought. And it suggests that this solution 
is to be discovered in some form of planned adjustment, of 
planned equilibrium. Planning is essential. 


In the present stage of economic life, the task of achieving balance 
seems to demand international economic co-operation. Development 
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of means of transport and communication is day by day establishing 
unity as the coming stage of economic revolution. The process is not 
yet complete. Some regions of the world remain largely self-sufficient. 
Others are more closely interdependent. But interdependence is rapidly 
taking the place of self-sufficiency. This constitutes the factual aspect 
of the subject. 

Nations and industries, however, do not seem to be fully conscious 
of this actual growth toward unity, and their policies are still largely 
shaped toward self-sufficiency as an objective, often to the detriment 
of human welfare, which can be assured only if economic and political 

licies are based upon the realities of economic development. To 
increase the number of persons who are aware of this economic inter- 
dependence and determined so to act in accordance with it as to 
meet human needs more adequately. in all nations, is an aspiration 
which is at once ethical and realistic. 

Economics, the social sciences and scientific management, all have 
information to bring to bear upon the problem of planned adjustment, 
whilst the growth of economic interdependence gives the opportunity 
to apply this knowledge. Planned adjustment is a co-operative 
task, and the rapid growth of interdependence which is making all 
nations suffer together is at the same time the occasion for all nations 
and all groups to act together toward a solution. If one group imposes 
its limited interest upon another, if output be unreasonably restricted 
by labour, if prices be held artificially high by monopolistic business, 
or if they be forced too low by destructive competition, if govern- 
ments limit the contribution of their national areas to the world’s 
economic life, balance is disturbed for all. On the other hand, if all 
can act in the light of common knowledge and toward a common 
purpose, a synthesis of fact and aspiration may emerge as a new lead 
in international economic policy. 


The events of the past two or three years have focussed 
altention on the planlessness of the present economic order. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the industrial system as 
we know it is that it is not a system at all, and that it is not 


governed at all. 


The normal economic system works itself. For its current opera- 
tion it is under no central control ; it heeds no central survey. Over 
the whole range of human activity and human need, supply is adjusted 
to demand, and production to consumption, by a process that is 
automatic, elastic and responsive. ... This intricate system has 
been built and is maintained by the work of thousands of men, of 
keen but limited vision, each working within his own special sphere, 
each normally seeing and knowing only his own and the immediately 
adjacent territory. Since the rude shock of war broke this machine 
the world has been looking for the supermen who made it and controlled 
it, for those who understood it both in its basic principles and its 
infinite detail, and could, therefore, refashion and remodel it to the 
new conditgons. It has not found them. They do not exist. 4 





1 Sir J. A. Sater: Allied Shipping Control, pp. 16-17. 
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Reflection on the need for some form of social economic 
planning has been stimulated by a survey of the economic and 
industrial history of the war and post-war period. Though the 
conception of social and economic planning had been advocated 
by theorists long before the war, it was the war which first 
gave concrete shape to the idea of planning. During the war, 
in all belligerent countries, it was considered necessary for the 
Government to assume wide powers of control over the economic 
resources of the country and to plan consciously their most 
effective utilisation in order to concentrate on the single purpose 
of victory. Such Governmental control and planning proved 
in many cases both costly and wasteful, but it was, none the 
less, regarded as essential. After the war the return of de-control 
was hailed almost everywhere with enthusiasm, but this enthu- 
siasm soon began to fade. The lack of balance in many fields 
that characterised the post-war period turned men’s minds again 
to the desirability of control and of planning. While indus- 
trialism made enormous strides during these years, its develop- 
ment was characterised by a lack of balance which produced 
many symptoms of instability and insecurity. Technical progress 
was accompanied by technological unemployment. _Rationalisa- 
tion was followed by relative overproduction. The growth of 
combines and cartels led to the elimination of independent busi- 
ness men. Large profit margins and speculative gains diverted 
funds from productive channels. Increasing productive capacity 
was hampered by the incapacity of large sections of the world 
to improve their standards of living. World markets, especially 
in raw commodities, were disorganised by the inability to 
maintain a normal price level, and the international development 
of industrial economy was hampered by the accentuation of 
nationalistic sentiments and exclusive commercial policies. It 
was out of this lack of balance which threw many industries, 
such as oil, textiles, and coal, into a state of chronic crisis that 
the idea for some plan of controlling production and co-ordinat- 
ing it with market demand originated. 

In the history of the International Labour Organisation, it 
was the existence of this maladjustment and disequilibrium that 
led in 1919 at the Washington Conference to the demand that 
the international distribution of raw materials should be included 
in the programme of the League, and in 1920 to the resolution 
of the Governing Body calling upon the Office to undertake an 
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international enquiry into production. It was the recurrence 
of similar circumstances that led subsequently to the devotion 
of special attention by the Organisation to conditions in such 
industries as coal mining and textile manufacture, and to the 
study of the various aspects of unemployment. 


Ill. 


The Amsterdam Congress, setting out to analyse the meaning 
of social economic planning, began its work by surveying “ the 
present paradox—unemployment in the midst of economic pro- 
gress”. Substantial reports had been prepared for the Congress 
on fluctuations in employment in certain countries, chosen as 
representatives of different stages of economic development. 
These countries were Australia, Canada, China, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, the United States, the U.S.S.R. The sense of the 
discussion at the Congress on these reports was that the generai 
unemployment of the present moment is to be regarded not as 
a single problem, but rather as a symptom—the most human of 
all symptoms in its social effect—of an economic crisis. The 
crisis is evident in a lack of equilibrium or balance in economic 
life. But it is not possible to ascribe this lack of equilibrium 
to any single cause. The circumstances accompanying it are 
a complex of factors affecting the labour market, the market 
for commodities and the financial market. In turn each of 
these sets of factors is composed of a variety of influences, which 
make of this present period of unemployment an economic 
problem of unprecedented gravity. Apart from the familiar 
concurrence of economic trends known as the business cycle, 
we have in this situation the abnormal conditions created by 
the world war and the national policies which have characterised 
the succeeding period. 

The extraordinarily rapid change in the relative positions of 
the money markets of the world, the effect of war debts and 
reparations upon international trade and the effect of high tariffs 
in restricting markets were all invoked in the Congress as special 
circumstances, differing both in degree and in kind from past 
periods of depression. It is noteworthy perhaps that from 
different points of view several different nations may be regarded 
in turn as the centre of the present world crisis, so that the 
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special internal and external problems and responsibilities of 
Germany, of the United States, of the Soviet Union, of Central 
Europe, of Great Britain, of Australia and of the Orient make 
up together an extremely complex set of relationships, influenced 
by national psychology and political action when the great need 
is for an economic approach to an economic problem. 

On the other hand it was emphasised in the discussion that 
political insecurity within and without the several nations and 
the danger of war were all producing the present notable trend 
toward self-sufficiency as an economic objective, at the very 
moment when the international factors in an economic crisis 
have become more pronounced than at any previous period in 
the history of modern industry. 


That all these fragmentary political and economic relation- 
ships be for the moment ignored and that the world be viewed 
as a whole, was suggested to the Congress in a report by Dr. Otto 
Neurath on the increase of the world’s productive capacity. 
A picture was laid before the Congress of the great possibilities 
ahead for raising the standard of living in all countries. Ina 
functional economy the wastes involved in the failure to utilise 
the actual productive capacity of modern industry could, it was 
urged, be overcome. An effective organisation of economic life, 
however, would require a world view and world planning, based 
in turn upon regional organisation. 

In examining the principles and practicability of economic 
planning, it is necessary to proceed from the smaller to the 
greater, the narrower to the wider. Preliminary consideration 
may be given, as an example of economic planning in a relatively 
narrow sphere, to the applications of scientific management. 
Scientific management in practice has been largely limited to 
a single establishment under unified control, though it has had 
some application in a limited way in industries in which estab- 
lishments under different controls are united through some form 
of joint agreement. The corner stone of scientific management 
has been said to be a change in mental attitude, whereby decisions 
are based upon facts. Dr. H. S. Person, Managing Director of 
the Taylor Society, defined the procedure of scientific manage- 
ment as involving four stages, namely, Research, the setting up 
of Standards, Control to ensure the adoption of the standards, 
and Co-operation, which recognises that all practice involves 
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human behaviour and human relations. Any consideration of 
the wider application of scientific management beyond a single 
establishment or organised company brings to the front at once 
the problem of control. Scientific management has declared 
that true control comes from knowledge and not from individuals, 
and therefore in theory once the facts are understood there 
need be no external authority to ensure that the practice, deter- 
mined by the facts, will prevail. It must not, however, be 
expected that scientific management can determine the question 
of control as social policy. The scientific management move- 
ment, regarded as a method, has in a sense nothing to do with 
the type of social organisation in which it is utilised; the technical 
experience, arising out of it, is at hand to be utilised in different 
economic systems. 

After an examination of the contribution of scientific manage- 
ment to the problem of planning, it is necessary to consider the 
question in its broad national aspects. 

Planning throughout the Congress was used in varying 
meanings, not due only to the necessities of translations, but also 
to the varying concepts of different individuals. In general, 
planning involves foresight, and the development in advance of 
a procedure for utilising means to a given end. It was pointed 
out that a realistic approach to the problem of planned economy 
would insist not upon a purely economic consideration of industry 
and its processes, but that it is necessary to look at the world 
as it is with its natural resources, its technological development, 
its population, and also its political divisions, its varying national 
points of view and psychologies and, above all, the attitudes 
which have been influenced by historic events and which tend 
to perpetuate themselves after the causes which shaped them 
have passed. Nevertheless planning, though its difiiculties in 
such complex social and political conditions are great, is a rational 
procedure, which the present-day faith in science compels society 
to attempt, bringing to its aid the technique of scientific manage- 
ment and adopting as its objective a social end, which the spirit 
of the time requires. 

Called as it was to consider social economic planning, it 
would be likely that the Congress would include in its members 
predominantly those who have faith in the possibility of planning. 
The sceptics, however, were not without representation. It was 
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suggested that economic crises are an inevitable part of the 
economic progress of mankind, and that a planned economy 
would tend to prevent progress, which is inevitably accompanied 
by instability in the transition from one stage to another. It was 
held that our difficulties arise not from the absence of planning, 
but from interference with natural laws. It was suggested that 
laissez-faire, in the sense of leaving the price mechanism free, 
has not yet been tried. It was urged that to talk of a world plan 
was much in advance of practical possibilities, since planning 
must begin in a much smaller area, and world planning must 
be preceded by national and international agreement. 

On the other hand, it was maintained that the consideration 
of economic planning to-day is not Utopian, but the outgrowth 
of the development of industry. The world is moving from 
one technological basis to another, from steam to electricity. 
This is the beginning of a technical revolution; a new driving 
power has been created with far-reaching consequences for the 
whole system of production and distribution. This reality of 
economic development tests the forms of economic and political 
organisation, as to their capacity to plan both production and 
consumption on this new technological basis. 

Finally, social economic planning was conceived as_ the 
bringing together of the technical and the social, of the practical 
and the ideal. The idea! and the social are involved in the 
definition of accepted ends, the technical and the practical 
create the limiting conditions, within which planning must be 
administered. 

In a brilliant analysis submitted to the Congress, Dr. Lewis 
L. Lorwin distinguished four main types of planning, which he 
entitled the absolute socialist type, the partial State socialist type, 
the voluntary business type, and the social-progressive type. 
Dr. Wunderlich urged that all these types of planning could 
ultimately be reduced to two, the centralised and the free, and 
though that is no doubt true, it will be useful to analyse the 
four types mentioned by Dr. Lorwin. 


(1) The first of Dr. Lorwin’s kinds of planning is absolute 
socialist planning. This implies a centralised system of economic 
and social life in which production, consumption, standards of 
living, and all economic processes are subject to a unified central 
control and are directly determined. This scheme implies a 
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more or less equalitarian mode of living, social ownership of all 
the means of production and close supervision by the State. 
In a word, it is the traditional communist or socialist ideal which, 
in a variety of forms, has been advocated for a hundred years, 
but has nowhere been put completely into operation. 


(2) The second type Dr. Lorwin finds to be the system of 
economic planning of Soviet Russia, which may be called partial 
State socialist planning. This type of planning does not involve 
direct fixing of wants or habits of consumption. The latter 
are determined indirectly through the process of production and 
through the decisions of planning authorities to produce one 
thing and not another. The consumer in Soviet Russia does 
not exercise as much selective power or indirect pressure upon 
production as he does in other countries, but he has considerabie 
freedom in determining the manner in which he wants to spend 
his income. Soviet economic planning is thus primarily, in 
Dr. Lorwin’s opinion, a planning of production, a system of 
production budgeting, which views the entire productive equip- 
ment of the country as a unit to be used for developmental 
purposes determined by the Government. 

Dr. Lorwin’s view that the Soviet system of planning was 
primarily concerned with production was criticised by Mr. Obo- 
lensky-Ossinsky, the head of the U.S.S.R. delegation to the 
Congress. Mr. Ossinsky maintained that the whole Soviet system 
looked ultimately to the needs of the consumer. In a report 
on Social Economic Planning in the U.S.S.R., submitted to the 
Congress, Mr. Ossinsky gives a description of the content of 
the social economic plan of the U.S.S.R. at the present time. 
Mr. Ossinsky’s analysis may be quoted here, as an authoritative 
statement of the provisions of social economic planning as 
developed in the U.S.S.R. 


In the main, the plan decides the question of the tempo and direc- 
tion of the whole social economic process. 

The plan establishes a general rate of growth of the whole national 
income, and is calculated on the basis of the inclusion of a largest 
possible number of the able-bodied population in the process of pro- 
duction, and of raising the productivity of their labour. The plan 
solves one of the fundamental problems which determine the rate 
of increase of production, uenadie; the problem of distributing the 
whole yearly output between accumulation and consumption. 

The detailed plan of production for separate industries concretely 
lays down the quantity and specification of means of production 
and articles of consumption to be produced. By that reason it is 
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simultaneously a plan of distribution, for it determines the main chan- 
nels along which the commodities produced are to be distributed 
for accumulation, industrial consumption, rsonal consumption. 
A special feature of the social economic plan is that instead of providing 
for production for an indefinite market, it at once makes provision 
for a definite consumer. There is no gap between production and 
distribution. It is eliminated by the character of the social economic 
plan, which is a teleological plan. 

In accord with the task of social and technical reconstruction, 
the plan also provides for the distribution of all accumulations among 
the various branches of economy on the basis of the leading ideas 
of the general reconstruction plan and on the scientifically determined 
consecutiveness of the various elements of this reconstruction plan. 

The plan provides for the distribution of all the elements of per- 
sonal consumption among the various classes and groups of the popu- 
lation in accordance with the share each group has taken in the process 
of production, in accordance with their degree of skill and the tasks 
they fulfilled in regard to productivity of labour. For this purpose, 
the plan decides on the amount of commodities of various kinds to 
be turned out not only by the socialised but also by the private sector. 

Finally, the plan lays down what measures shall be taken to 
guarantee that all the above mentioned elements of the plan are put 
into operation. The plan lays down prices, wages, taxes and all the 
other elements of the financial plan which, in the transitional period, 
when money-commodity relations are retained, serve to distribute 
and redistribute the monetary resources and thus fulfil the plan for 
the general distribution and redistribution of all the resources of the 
country. 

The plan determines the sum total of the inter-relations between 
the economy of the U.S.S.R. as a whole, and world economy as a whole, 
and each separate country in particular.’ 


(3) The third type of economic planning, which may be 
called the voluntary business type, dominates the current pro- 
posals of business men and of those closely allied with business 
in the United States. The main features of this type are the 
idea that planning should be practised without disturbing too 
much the bases of present-day economic society and the insis- 
tence upon maintaining the economic leadership of the business 
group. 

The exponents of this type of planning seem to agree on 
three points. In the first place, that the profit-motive alone is 
no longer an adequate guide to business and that business men 
must evolve larger social incentives and objectives. Business 
is especially urged to provide security for the worker, larger 
purchasing power for the masses, and more leisure for the people 





1 V. V. OsBoLENSKyY-OsstNskI: Social Economic Planning in the U.S.S.R., 
pp. 27-28. Materials for the World Social Economic Congress, Amsterdam, August 
1931. 
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so as to enable them to enjoy a higher standard of living, which 
would include the higher elements of civilisation. 

Secondly, that some methods for determining production in 
advance must be evolved to prevent overproduction and unem- 
ployment. While stressing the necessity of maintaining private 
property and the economic freedoms which we have to-day—the 
freedom of consumption, of movement, of occupation and of 
contract—-the advocates of this type of planning nevertheless call 
for modifications in present arrangements so as to make it 
possible to limit the decisions of individual owners or corporate 
groups in fixing the amount of production and to exercise some 
control over members of the business community who refuse 
io conform to general plans made by the industrial group as a 
whole. To make this possible in the United States, they would 
change the laws on trusts and combinations accordingly. 

Thirdly, it is assumed in the proposals of this type that 
business leadership can evolve from within itself its own modes 
of control and can readjust itself to the new needs of the times 
much better than it could under pressure from without. No other 
group in the community can presumably do the job better or aid 
much in the task. The government is to become a greater 
participant in solving economic problems, but it is to remain 
subordinate to business in the main functions of guidance and 
leadership. In more general terms, these ideas are expressed 
by business writers in such phrases as “ humanising production ” 
and the “development of consumptionism”. But the concrete 
devices and institutions which this would necessitate are only 
vaguely thought of as yet. These writers are also vague about 
the larger social plan for which their planning agencies are to 
be used. Some are in favour of an “ American plan” which 
would reduce foreign trade to a minimum; others call for 
expansion abroad. One may, therefore, say that the voluntary 
business type of planning has not got far beyond a mere endorse- 
ment of the idea and of the proposal to superimpose upon the 
basic institutions of our economic society a new device which 
may provide a corrective for their difficulties and defects. 


(4) The fourth type of planning, which may be called the 
social-progressive type, is advocated by those who can accept 
neither the business nor the Soviet type of planning. Their 
objection to the latter is that it is too great a break with the 
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present and would necessitate revolutionary measures too costly 
for the individual and society. Their refusal to acquiesce in the 
business type of planning is that it is not radical enough to 
effect the purpose for which it is proposed. 

The social-progressive type of economic planning, for the 
purpose of achieving both security and a higher standard of 
living, calls for some measure of redistributing income which 
could serve as a basis of increasing mass purchasing power. 
Without such a redistribution, it is impossible, in the opinion 
of the advocates of this type of planning, to overcome the 
unbalanced condition between saving and spending which is one 
of our difficulties to-day. Excessive saving to-day is the result 
of the fact that a large portion of the national income finds its 
way into the hands of small groups in the form of rents, 
profits, and high salaries, the consequence of which is a dispro- 
portion of capital and consumers’ goods which, in its turn, clogs 
up the industrial process. A similar effect is exercised by wage 
structures in which the inequalities between the skilled and 
unskilled are wide. 


How this redistribution of income should be achieved 
depends upon the conditions and the institutions of the parti- 
cular country. The various forms of social insurance, especially 
health and unemployment insurance, could be used for this 
purpose. 

In this way the social-progressive type of planning would 
make an effort to extend the demand side of economic life. 
Taking as its starting point the present habits of consumption 
of the people and the prevailing opinion of what is a tolerable 
minimum of life, it would use this as a minimum of real 
demand for the satisfaction of which the productive resources 
of the country must be applied. Its next step would then be to 
consider the possibilities of higher standards in the present state 
of industrial efficiency, and to push the utilisation of our 
capacity towards its realisation. 

Without upsetting the entire scheme of private property, the 
social-progressive type of planning calls for planning which has 
authority to make employers and business men follow the 
economic lines best possible from the national point of view. 
While rejecting dictatorial methods, it sees the necessity of some 
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central and unifying agency which can apply, if necessary, 
governmental pressure, and which can gradually apply the prin- 
ciple of planning on a larger scale. 

The balancing between production and distribution would 
also involve some modification of the price process. Without 
having recourse to price fixing, the planning agency could place 
before industry continuously the problem of meeting the real 
needs of the people and of utilising all available productive 
capacity to do so at minimum possible prices allowing for 
reasonable profits. The planning agency could enquire into the 
elements of price and raise the issue whether prices were fair 
and reasonable and tended to meet the test of social service. 
Where any price or series of prices appeared excessive or 
incapable of meeting the needs of the consumers, they would 
create a prima facie case for the agency to intervene. Thus 
producers could be allowed to make their own prices subject to 
investigation and enquiry by the planning agency, and all 
business would have to reckon with the idea of a fair and 
reasonable profit. 

Under this scheme, there is an approximation to the ideas 
of social price, and a varying range of return in relation to 
social service. Such planning would also allow for special 
rewards to employers, scientific managers, and workers above 
current rates, similar to present-day bonuses, for a continuous 
reduction in costs and prices. 

To adjust productive capacity to real needs and to avoid 
excess capacity not only within specific industries but within the 
entire economic system, social-progressive planning thinks it 
necessary to direct consciously the flow of capital. Just what 
monetary and financial policies this would involve has not been 
made clear by the advocates of this scheme, but it is assumed 
that a planning agency, even of a limited type, which had the 
facts of the economic situation clearly before it and which held 
up before the country the task of maintaining a balance 
between real needs and productive capacity, could achieve this 
purpose through the right to approve or disapprove new capital 
issues and to supervise the methods of their financing. 

In answering the question as to who shall make the plans 
and how they should be enforced, social-progressive planning 
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proceeds from the conviction that economic leadership is not, 
and should not be, a monopoly of the business man. It maintains 
that our understanding and guidance of economic life will be 
greater and better if management and labour, and technical and 
scientific workers, are brought together for the purpose of sup- 
plying both planning and executive powers for carrying out 
plans. In other words, planning must be a national function 
in method as well as in purpose and must have a measure of 
governmental authority. 

The discussion at the Congress showed clearly the need of 
greater precision of thought on the various lines of approach to 
the problem of social economic planning. It was this consider- 
ation among others which led Miss van Kleeck to suggest the 
desirability of the creation of a World Social Economic Centre 
to centralise the planning of research and to focus investigation 
upon practice. 


IV. 


Such social economic planning as is actually in existence on 
a national scale in various countries is, with the exception of 
Soviet Russia and Italy, largely accidental. The essential idea 
of planning does, indeed, constitute the basis of a number of 
isolated economic experiments. But it must be admitted that in 
the great majority of countries planning as a conception con- 
sciously inspiring the directing will of statesmen, economists and 
financiers does not yet exist in any sphere. 

In view of the general absence of social economic planning 
in the national sphere, it may appear bold to speak of social 
economic planning internationally. But the interdependence 
of nations is now so close that the realisation of national 
social economic planning inevitably requires international social 
economic planning. Social economic planning, if it is to be 
ultimately successful, must be on a world basis. This is neces- 
sary because the economic world is daily becoming a more 
organic whole. The very disequilibrium and maladjustment so 
characteristic of the present period are indications of the in- 
creasingly organic character of the modern industrial order. 
The modern industrial world is more organic than a primitive 
society of village communities, in the same way as the human 
body is more organic than a crowd of protozoa. 
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The increasing economic interdependence of the world is an 
example of the application of the principle of the division of 
labour. The division of labour is now not merely applied in 
the case of a single industry in a single country, but covers the 
world as a whole. 

The industrial community of the present is essentially not a 
national community but an international one. The efforts that 
have been made in many countries since the war to struggle 
against this tendency of the world to become more and more 
economically organic and interdependent have merely served to 
emphasise the fact of world inter-relation and world solidarity. 
This increasing economic inter-relation is simply one aspect of 
a general tendency which has manifested itself in all spheres 
since the war. “When we try to survey the course of inter- 
national affairs, during the twelve years and more that have 
elapsed since the Armistice of 1918, we are apt to be bewildered 
at first sight by the multitude and complexity of the tendencies 
which we perceive. Yet, on reflection, we may find ourselves 
able to gather up the manifold tendencies in a single formula. 
The formula which I would suggest for your consideration is 
this: In the ‘post-war’ period, the principal tendency has 
been the tendency of all human affairs to become international.” * 

In the particular field of social economic planning, therefore, 
it is not only logical, but practically inevitable, in considering 
economic planning, to pass beyond the limits of one nation or 
State. For the balancing of production and consumption within 
national frontiers raises numerous questions of international 
significance, such as what place foreign trade should have in 
the planned economy, to what extent capital exports should be 
encouraged, what commercial policies should be pursued, and 
sO on. 

A detailed discussion of these problems would take us beyond 
the scope of this paper. A word must, however, be said on the 
role of finance in international social economic planning. It is 
essential, if social economic planning is to be successful, that it 
should be furnished with a reliable financial instrument to serve 
both as a medium of exchange and as a store of value. But 





1 Arnold J. ToyNBEE, in a paper read at the Fourth Conference of Institutions 
for the Scientific Study of International Relations, held at Copenhagen, 8-10 June 
1931. 
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man’s intelligence has not yet invented such a reliable instrument. 
It has been successful in evolving universal, reliable, stable and 
unchanging measures of length and weight. A metre, a yard, 
an ounce, a kilogram are invariable and unfluctuating. But the 
financial mechanism of to-day still leaves mankind with a money 
which, whether as a medium of exchange or as a store of value, 
fails to serve what would seem to be the primary function of 
money, namely, to provide a measure of value which is not liable 
to continual and violent fluctuations. A pound sterling, a dollar, 
a mark, do not have the same purchasing power in terms of 
commodities and services generally to-day, a year ago, or a year 
ahead. 

The international standardisation of weights and measures 
made large-scale international trade possible. The international 
standardisation of the unit of value is a necessary measure to 
save the international economy from further disastrous economic 
crises. 

Here then (writes Sir Basil Blackett '), is the first great task of 
Finance in the Planned Economy of the twentieth century. It may 
be that even now — just round the corner — there is waiting for 
mankind some very simple device, comparable to the use of the cypher 
in numerical notation or to the placing of the axle under the centre 
of the carriage, which will revolutionise our financial theory and 
practice, and save future generations from the recurrence of the 
disastrous sequence of boom, slump, boom, slump, which is at this 
moment threatening to destroy the whole of our Western civilisation. 
In any case, the first task of Finance is to provide the Planned State, 
nationally and internationally, with a monetary system which. will 


enable planners to plan without fear that uncontrolled price fluctua- 
tions will wash their plans away like castles in the sand. 


It would appear clear that with the development of the 
machine age and all that it implies, economic crises will in future 
become increasingly serious if the world does not definitely plan 
to prevent them. This is due to two causes. In the first place, 
to the ever-increasing economic interdependence of the world, 
from which it results that economic tendencies in one country 
inevitably tend to spread to all countries of the world and to act 
with cumulative force. It is due, in the second place, to the 
rising standard of living of the people, making it possible for 
relative abstinence from consumption to operate for much longer 
periods than in an earlier stage of economic evolution. 





1 Sir Basil BLackett: The Function of Finance in International Planning. 
World Planning Supplement to the Week-End Review. 
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The great problem for human reason to solve in connection 
with the development of the machine age is precisely the avoid- 
ance of economic fluctuations and the securing of balance and 
rhythmic development between production and consumption. 
The function of Finance in international social economic planning 
is to serve as an instrument which will relate consumption to 
produciion and production to consumption, and distribute the 
things produced and the services available to be rendered in such 
a way as to secure that the maximum quantity of reasonable 
human demand for goods and service may be satisfied at the 
cost of the least possible human effort. 

The old machine age was an age of production. The new 
machine age, on the threshold of which we are, must be an age 
of balanced production and consumption. The world has found 
that it is not ultimately difficult to organise production, but that it 
is extremely difficult to organise consumption. The world submits 
readily to the control of production, but only dire necessity has 
so far made it submit to the control of consumption. The eco- 
nomic world, in its preoccupation with mass-production, has 
neglected the far more difficult problem of mass-distribution and 
mass-consumption. ‘The future of humanity would appear lo 
depend ultimately on the degree to which it is prepared to control, 
and to submit to the control of, the production-consumption 
relationship. The future of the machine age, therefore, depends 
on the development of social economic planning. For social 
economic planning ultimately involves the just and accurate 
balancing of production and consumption. 


V. 


It is clear from this analysis of social economic planning that 
an essential problem relates to the form of control to be exercised 
over such planning, both in its initiation and in its realisation. 
Much as views may vary as to the character of this control, the 
body or bodies exercising it, and the conditions in which it 
operates, there would appear to be a growing consensus of opinion 
that the control should be both collective and social. 

Control should be collective, because the complexity of the 
phenomena to be controlled defies isolated effort. “ The greatest 
need of the modern age’’, Sir Arthur Salter stated in a publica- 
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tion issued in connection with the Amsterdam Congress, “ is to 
bring the specialised inventions and specialised activities of man- 
kind under the control of collective reason. We have learnt at 
last that unqualified laissez-faire laissez-aller involves intolerable 
waste and intolerable injustice.” 

The control of collective reason does not necessarily mean 
control by the collectivity as such. The collectivity contains 
many ingredients in addition to reason, and for the control of 
social economic planning it is necessary to distil the reason from 
the unreason in the collectivity. As to the manner in which 
collective reason should exercise control over social economic 
planning, it is as yet too soon to expect any agreement. While 
some would advocate a highly centralised system of national or 
international State machinery, others consider that the control 
of collective reason might operate without any ultimate change 
in the present economic system, and that it might be limited 
in part to the improvement of the framework of law, treaty and 
custom within which individual competition operates ; in part, 
to a collective leadership in finance and industry by those who 
direct the greatest concerns in each country ; in part, as regards 
appropriate spheres of economic activities, to the more effective 
control and regulation by governments or special organisations 
representing the public interest ; in part, and to a very important 
extent, to the co-ordination of policy between different countries 
through the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Organisation. 

Control, we have suggested, should be not only collective but 
also social. This seems inevitable if we take account of the 
purpose of social economic planning. That purpose is human. 
The end to be aimed at in social economic planning must be 
the development of human well-being, the raising of standards 
of living. The ultimate object of social economic planning is 
to secure that the growth of the world’s productive capacities 
can be utilised to raise world standards of living. Economic 
planning that is not social economic planning might aggravate 
and not alleviate the disequilibrium, might accentuate and not 
mitigate the maladjustment, of the world’s economic resources. 
Social economic planning involves not class-consciousness but 
end-consciousness. A clear recognition of the end to be aimed 
at is essential. 
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This point was strongly emphasised at the Amsterdam Con- 
gress by Mr. Albert Thomas in his address on “ International 
Agreement on Labour Standards”. Mr. Albert Thomas urged 
that the purpose of economic organisation was to be found in 
the degree to which it contributed to human well-being and 
happiness.  Criticising the view of those who maintain that 


° 


social policy must give way before economic “ natural laws”, 
Mr. Albert Thomas said : 


For my part I hold to the old tradition of those who for centuries 
have been reflecting on the ultimate groundwork of human society. 
The old philosophers of the eighteenth century were unanimous in 
saying that the end of society was the general lenainein, and in the 
nineteenth century all those who found themselves face to face with 
the first miseries of industrialism considered that the organisation 
of society and industry should also contribute to the general happiness, 
to the raising of the conditions of life and work. However Utopian 
or paradoxical such an attitude may appear, I maintain that the 
world will know no rest, no stability and no progress if we do not 
have the courage to declare, at a moment like this, that social policy 
must be safeguarded, that its institutions must not be weakened. 
Otherwise the world is rushing straight to a catastrophic convulsion 
of society. 


After discussing the reciprocal relations and repercussions of 
the economic and the social, Mr. Albert Thomas concluded : 


One thing seems to me indispensable, and that is, that our ideas 
should be clear. Failing the organised, ordered, controlled economy 
of which we have been speaking, let us have what I venture to call 
the conscious economy. Let us make an inventory both of wants 
and of productive capacity in each country and internationally. 
This is the first and essential stage of conscious economy, if it is to 
ensure that no class or category of society should be unjustly forgotten 
in the darkness and disorder of the world. 














REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Present Regulation of Working Hours 
in Agriculture 


The regulation of working hours in agriculture over the year is 
more difficult than their regulation in most manufacturing industries 
or in trade and commerce. In the first place, there are natural con- 
ditions which no arrangements can abolish. The work on a farm 
necessarily spreads over a great part of the twenty-four hours, chiefly 
owing to the needs of livestock. It is true that the regular periods 
of- work entailed by the care of animals are interrupted by intervals 
when little or no work can be done, but such intervals do not allow 
freedom enough to the worker to be considered as full leisure time. 
However, in general, the time-table which results from labour spent on 
animal husbandry has an innate quality of stability throughout the 
year, even if certain periods of stress, especially in the case of sheep, 
are observable. When it comes to crop cultivation, the time-table 
may swing to all extremes. These extremes, seasonal or daily, may 
be intensified by climatic conditions, e.g. by the duration of daylight 
(northern climes), or by weather. They become acute in monocrop 
farming, but are flattened out by mixed farming. 

Nevertheless, not all factors affecting hours of work in agriculture 
arise out of purely natural conditions. In farming the workers’ 
efforts are often subject to considerations which have nothing to do 
with labour as such. When organising a farm economy in the use 
of labour is seldom a principal consideration. Distant areas are cul- 
tivated in spite of the time wasted in getting to and fro. Farm build- 
ings are not constructed with a view to avoiding waste of time, nor 
are labour tasks always rationally planned in advance. Farmers 
are lavish of their own labour, and there is a tendency to extend farming 
to a point where it cannot secure its adherents more than a very modest 
living even at the cost of very long hours. Paid labour is employed 
only when accepting the same conditions. 

Further, there are very great difficulties in estimating the duration 
of the working day on the farm. Questions like indispensable Sunday 
tasks, calculation of journey time to and from the place of work, 
jobs like cattle tending which partly involve the simple watching of 
stock, contribute to complicate the problem. Workers are interested 
not only in net but in gross working hours, i.e. in the arrangement 
of the breaks. These depend partly on local custom, partly on prac- 
tical factors: draught animals need longer hours for rest than the 
workers ; in some countries field work in the middle of the day is 
impossible. 
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Finally, for those workers who are partly paid by allocation of 
the use of a plot of land, the working day is not constituted only of 
the hours spent on their employer’s farm, but includes also the time 
necessary for the cultivation of this plot. 

These are in outline the factors which determine working hours 
in agriculture and which justify the general statement that the regula- 
tion of such hours would be difficult. Nevertheless attempts to regulate 
hours in agriculture have been made by means either of legislation 
or of collective bargaining in a good many countries. These arrange- 
ments are described in the following pages. In many cases the time- 
tables laid down represent merely a substantiation of customary 
hours ; many of the difficulties have also been eluded rather than 
overcome. Further, on whatever method arrangements are made, 
overtime is usually unlimited and is an obligation on the workers. 
The effectiveness of the time-table depends therefore greatly on the 
rates for overtime work. 


oe 
* * 


Working hours in agriculture can be regulated either by legislation 
or by collective bargaining ; sometimes both methods are employed. 
The scope of legislation will normally be wider than that of collective 
agreements, the application of which depends upon the importance 
of the signatory organisations. On the other hand, legislation, precisely 
because it is issued as a national measure, has to pay attention to 
the situation in remote parts of the country, whereas collective agree- 
ments normally cover a smaller area and therefore may discriminate 
between different regions, bringing some workers certain advantages 
beyond those secured by law. 


REGULATION OF Hours oF Work By LAw 


Laws attempting to regulate hours of work in agriculture are not 
so rare as is often assumed. A number of countries can be cited in 
which laws have been enacted putting in one way or another a max- 
imum to the number of hours the worker can be compelled to work, 
although the effect of these laws can be very different according to the 
principles on which they are based. 

Regulation of hours of work by law may be direct, i.e. it may 
fix a maximum number of hours of work over a certain specified 
period of time ; a complete survey of available information on this 
point is here given. Or it may be indirect, i.e. it may establish the 
right to nightly rest periods 1 and breaks during the day of specified 
duration. That the indirect limitation of the working day has practical 
importance in agriculture is due to the special working conditions 
in this industry involving the living-in of many wage-paid workers. 
Instances of such indirect regulation are mostly to be found in domestic 
or farm servants’ codes. Indirect limitation in securing an absolute 





? Legidlation forbidding night work leads to the same result. 
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guarantee to certain minimum rest periods either by night or by day 
or both may in some ways be considered more favourable to the 
workers. Direct limitation means that overtime pay is secured, but 
does not usually, in agriculture, mean that the worker has any guar- 
antee that his working day will end at a certain hour. Moreover, 
indirect limitation can normally be applied to all groups of workers, 
especially to farm servants, whereas farm servants and also cattle- 
tending staff are seldom covered by arrangements for the direct 
restriction of hours. 

Attention may also be drawn to a type of legislation which may 
affect working hours in agriculture, not only indirectly but without 
any special purpose in that direction. Where legislation regulates 
agricultural wages, especially where it lays down rates not per hour but 
for longer periods, for example, per day, week, or month, it becomes 
very natural though perhaps not indispensable to define at the same 
time exactly what is the length of working time constituting such 
day, week, or month. There is then at least a tendency to confine work 
within these periods of time, assuming that overtime has to be paid 
at higher rates. Indeed, legislation that fixes wages with reference 
to a stated number of hours and higher rates for overtime has the 
same effect as legislation that fixes a normal length of working 
day and then foresees unlimited overtime at special rates without 
restriction of circumstances: they both limit working hours, but 
simply by the pressure of expense on employers. A difference does 
not arise unless overtime is itself limited to a certain maximum or 
unless it is allowed to be instituted only under specified conditions. 
In that case what may be defined as an absolute limitation of the 
working period comes into effect. 


Direct Limitation of Hours of Work 


Legislation referring to Agriculture only. 


In Germany section 3 of the Provisional Agricultural Labour 
Code of 24 January 19191, which was an agreement drawn up by 
representatives of employers and workers to which legal force was 
given, states that daily maximum hours of work shall be 8 on an 
average during four months, 10 on an average during four mouths, 
and 11 during the remaining four months. There is thus a formal 
difference between the last-mentioned and the first two periods. 
During the last-mentioned period there is an absolute prohibition 
to work more than 11 hours on any one day (except as overtime). 
During the other two periods hours may be averaged out and a partic- 
ular working day can ostensibly be any length. However, by inter- 
pretation, it has been held that even during these two periods no one 
day may exceed 11 hours of ordinary work. The periods of four months 
need not consist of consecutive months ; their division and distribution 









3 Cf. Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XIV, 1919, p. 51. 
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over the year, if not regulated through collective agreements, are 
left to the employer. Overtime, but at higher rates, can extend the 
ordinary working day in any period without any fixed limits. Rest 
periods, which during the summer months must not be less than 
2 hours per day ', and also the feeding times of draught animals, fall 
outside working hours. If the month is assumed to consist of 25 work- 
ing days, the final result of regulation under this Code is a working 
year of 2,900 hours.” This figure, however, varies somewhat according 
to the calendar year. The average working day is thus throughout 
the year 91/, hours.® 

We now turn to a group of countries where attempts have been 
made to fix working hours according to the season of the year. The 
word “ attempts” is justified, because in all cases either the Bills 
moved were never passed, or the legislation failed in practice and 
has been repealed. 


In Lithuania the Act of 18 April 19224 concerning “ deputat ” 
workers® stated that the working day, on a yearly average, must be 
10 hours. The time-table for each month must be settled by agreement 
between the parties, or in default of such agreement be as follows : 


January 8 hours September 10 hours 
February - «a October eo « 
Maren 10 =, November = 


April . t& December , os 
May-August 7s 


The Act further contained a clause that times for beginning and 
ending work and breaks must be fixed by agreement between the 
parties, or in default of such agreement by the labour inspector. This 
Act was replaced by an Act of 12 April 1924 ® which maintained 
this last clause only, with an amendment to the effect that time spent 
on going to work should be included in working hours but not time 
spent on returning from work. However, even the 1924 Act has been 
replaced by a new Act of 1929, which no longer contains any stipula- 
tions whatever on working hours. 


In Latvia a Bill on working hours in agriculture was discussed in 
Parliament in 1924, but rejected. It would have limited the average 
working day to 9 hours, that is to say, 11 from May to September, 
8 in October, November, March, and April, and 7 in December, 
January, and February. 





1 There is thus a certain combination of indirect with direct limitation of 
hours. 

-* But see also below under the heading “ Regulation of Hours of Work by 
Collective Agreement ’’. 

8 The instances of combined direct and indirect limitation of hours in Austria 
are detailed below under the heading “ Indirect Limitation”’, as that kind of 
limitation seemed to predominate. 

* INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1922, Lith. 1. 

5 Workers with their own household, paid partly in kind. 

® Legislative Series, 1924, Lith. 1. 
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In Estonia a Proclamation of November 1918 announced the adop- 
tion of the 8-hour day for agriculture as well as for industry. On 
this assumption the Act of 13 September 1919 relating to hours of 
work and wage conditions of agricultural labourers mentioned a 
total of 2,250 hours to be worked in the year. The distribution of 
these hours over the year was to be done by provincial committees 
set up by the Act. This system, however, broke down in 1921, and 
it was necessary to regulate working hours for the year 1 May 1921 
to 30 April 1922 by means of a special Act of 13 May 1921 ! as follows : 
May to September 11 hours, October 9 hours, November 7 hours, 
December and January 6 hours, February and March 7 hours, April 
10 hours, or an average of 9 hours per day for the whole year. 
A new Act of 21 October 1921 replaced the Act of 1919. The fixing 
of hours of work was to be done by joint committees of employers 
and workers. District joint committees, half the members of which 
were to be elected by agricultural workers resident in the district, 
were to draft proposals respecting daily hours of work. On the basis 
of these proposals general joint committees composed of two repre- 
sentatives from each district committee were to fix average hours 
of work for the different seasons, the yearly average not to exceed 
9 hours per day, and a minimum uninterrupted rest period of 9 hours 
to be secured to the worker during the season when working days are 
longest. 

The machinery set up did not work well. From the beginning 
there were difficulties in getting the joint committees together. The 
Act did not provide penalties for abstention, the interest of the workers 
themselves slackened, and their organisations died out. The commit- 
tees have ceased to function for some considerable time. On 22 January 
1929 a Bill was introduced into the Estonian Parliament providing 
for their formal abolition. 


In Finland a Commission was set up by the Government in May 
1927 to study the question of working hours in agriculture. The 
majority of the Commission proposed that the worker should not be 
allowed to work regularly more than 9 hours per day averaged over 
the year, and not more than 10 hours on any one day except in the 
county of Uleaborg in Northern Finland, where the longest working 
day might be 11 hours. Overtime was not to exceed 6 hours per 
week and 150 hours per year. These proposals were not accepted. 


Thus in all the Baltic States attempts have been made to regulate 
hours of work in agriculture by law. In each case efforts have been 
made to adapt legislation to the seasonal needs of agriculture. The 
great difference between the proposed summer and winter hours 
shows the influence of the northern position of these countries. 


Legislation referring both to Agriculture and to Other Industries. 


In striking contrast to this legislation specially intended for agri- 
culture is the legislation which attempts to regulate hours of work 





1 Idem, 1921 (Part II), Est. 1. 
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in agriculture and in manufacturing industries by means of the same 
Act, which in the first instance sets out to apply the same principles 
to both, and only in the second place defines the exemptions which 


are indispensable to agriculture. 


In Czechoslovakia the Eight-Hour Day Act was promulgated on 
19 December 1918.1! It applies to agriculture as well as to other 
industries ; the agricultural employers’ representatives definitely 
declared themselves in favour of the 8-hour day in agriculture. Both 
employers and workers, however, emphasised the difficulties which 
arise in agriculture owing to natural conditions. Indeed, the applica- 
tion of the 8-hour day was in general under the Act limited in various 
ways specially important to agriculture among other industries. 
The Minister applying the Act was authorised to allow special groups 
of industries, and in particular transport and agriculture, to distribute 
working hours in a different way, provided that they do not exceed 
192 in four weeks ; by Decree of 11 January 1919 agriculture was 
allowed to take advantage of this provision ; it should be noted that 
this clause does not provide for seasonal variations proper. Secondly, 
when extra work is necessary owing to force majeure or to accidents 
or in the public interest or for other important reasons, hours of work 
may be increased during not more than four weeks of the year and 
by not more than 2 hours a day; under this provision permits are 
issued to agricultural undertakings by communal authorities. In 
the third place, ordinary overtime, which must be specially remuner- 
ated, may be allowed for a further sixteen weeks in the year, but 
overtime permits have to be issued by a higher authority : in the case 
of agriculture by the political authorities of first instance *, though 
no special permission is needed for subsidiary operations necessarily 
preceding or following work, such as feeding animals. A Circular of 
the Ministry of Social Welfare to all administrative authorities dated 
21 March 1919 instructed them, when examining demands for permits 
for extension of working hours, to pay special attention to the working 
conditions in seasonal trades, and particularly to agriculture and 
mining. 

A more important fact is disclosed in the stipulation that the 
8-hour day applies only to persons regularly employed in agriculture 
and forestry who live outside the household of their employer and 
receive daily or weekly wages. The hours of other workers are, 
however, regulated indirectly under the Act. Section 12 states that 
persons employed in the household of the employer and living there 
and engaged for more than one month, or employed on personal 
services (“including the so-called deputatists ’’) shall be allowed a 
12-hour period of rest in every 24 hours, 8 of which shall be uninter- 
rupted night’s rest ; at least half an hour shall be allowed at midday ; 





* Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XIV, 1919, p. 26. 

2 The limitation does not apply to emergency work, especially repairs, where 
danger to life, health, and the public interest is involved ; but only the time which 
for technical reasons must unavoidably be spent on this work, and work which 
cannot be carried out within normal hours, are so exempted. 
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the same applies to persons engaged in irregular services involving 
little exertion, such as the supervision and watching of premises and 
undertakings and looking after animals. The Circular mentioned above 
interprets the first group to comprise among others resident farm ser- 
vants, farm hands paid partly in kind (deputatists), and independent 
stockmen, and the second group night watchmen and special watchmen 
in stables. Thus the maximum day for large groups of agricultural 
workers is a 12-hour, not an 8-hour, day. The result of the Act is 
that the annual maximum number of hours for day labourers on en- 
gagements longer than a week is 2,400 plus 240 maximum overtime, and 
for deputatists and resident farm servants 3,600 plus 240 maximum 
overtime ; no stipulations at all are laid down as to the working day 
of day labourers engaged for less than one week. 


Practical life has considerably modified the working of the Act 
in agriculture. It was the principle of the Act that, where an aggre- 
gate of 192 hours was allowed to be spread over four weeks, the number 
of hours exceeding 48 in one week should be compensated by corres- 
ponding rest periods in the following three weeks. Both employers 
and workers agreed that such an arrangement was not possible in 
agriculture. The employers argued that work cannot be arranged 
on a plan rigidly fixed in advance, but must be dependent on weather 
conditions ; therefore compensatory rest cannot be given within a 
fixed period. The workers had no interest in obligatory rests during 
certain summer weeks. They depended for their living almost entirely 
on their summer earnings and wanted these to be as large as possible. 
A public enquiry undertaken in December 1920 proved that already 
by that date the compensatory rest period had been abandoned in 
agricultural practice. The same was the case with the demand for 
advance permits to work overtime. Here also the conditions which 
make overtime necessary cannot be foreseen early enough to allow 
for previous authorisation. 


A most important influence has been brought to bear on the appli- 
cation of the Act by the principle of collective bargaining. A system, 
set up for the first time in 1920, works under official influence. Agree- 
ments are concluded in the plenary meetings of the Provincial Auxiliary 
Councils for Agricultural Labour Questions affiliated to the provincial 
employment exchanges and are signed by agricultural employers’ and 
workers’ unions, by other agricultural associations, and by representa- 
tives of the Ministries and other authorities. They serve as guiding 
principles or model contracts for the conclusion of individual labour 
contracts in agriculture. These guiding or general principles distinguish 
between the two big groups of agricultural workers, day labourers 
and deputat workers. Reference is made in the case of both groups 
to the legal stipulations on hours already discussed, but additional 
stipulations reduce to some extent the difference in the length of their 
working day, which amounts to 4 hours, namely, the difference between 
8 and 12 hours. 

For day labourers it is laid down that ordinary rates are paid for 
the first 10 hours of the day; the ninth and tenth hours, though 
overtime in the eyes of the law, are paid at the same rate as the first 
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8 hours’ work ; only the eleventh and the following hours are paid at a 
higher rate. At the time when the Act was passed wages in agriculture 
were paid by the day, the length of which was undefined. The Act 
introduced the notion of overtime and secured to the workers that 
extra payment would be given for that overtime. But there was no 
specific provision in the Act that this payment for overtime should 
necessarily be at a rate higher than the average rate per ordinary 
hour during the day. Consequently, when the method of payment 
was altered throughout from a daily to an hourly rate, there was 
nothing in the text of the Act to make it necessary to pay special 
rates for any hour, however late in the day. It is therefore due to 
the introduction of collective bargaining that special higher rates 
have been secured for the eleventh and twelfth hours, but it 
is clear that the 8-hour day has ceased to be anything but a legal 
fiction. 

On the other hand, the tendency in the case of deputatists has 
been to shorten the working day. For deputatists working as drivers 
(and normally deputatists are in charge of horses) the working hours 
spent on driving proper counted from the departure from the farm 
are : 

January, February 8 hours 
March-May 9 
June-September 10 


October 9 
November, December 8 


These hours may also be distributed in another way, or a 9-hour 
average may be agreed upon for the year. The remainder of the 12 
hours is to be spent in auxiliary work such as feeding, cleaning, groom- 
ing, putting the horses to, etc. Deputatists, whether employed in 
the field or in the stable, must do overtime, for which a normal hourly 
rate is paid, when work is urgent. 


In Italy hours of work are regulated in all industries by a Legis- 
lative Decree of 15 March 19231, which lays down that the normal 
maximum daily hours of actual work of wage-earning and salaried 
employees shall not exceed 8 hours a day or 48 hours a week. 
The Decree, which does not apply to persons engaged in domestic 
work, provides for the issue of Regulations. Such Regulations were 
issued for agriculture on 10 September 1923 *, and define agriculture 
as comprising the cultivation of land and woodland and the opera- 
tions connected therewith, supplementary, or accessory thereto, 
such as the raising of plants, irrigation, the keeping, breeding, and 
management of stock (excluding the raising of cattle in a free state), 
and the preparation, preserving, manufacture, and transport of the 
products of agriculture, stockbreeding, and forestry. 


The Decree itself states that its provisions shall apply only to day 
labourers in agriculture, leaving other forms of the labour contract 





1 Legislative Series, 1923, It. 1. 
2 Idem, 1923, It. 7 B. 
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in agriculture to be dealt with by Regulation. The Regulations state 
that the Decree shall apply only to casual and permanent workers 
employed on agricultural work, exclusive of work executed by them 
under a partnership contract ; share farmers and persons in large 
and medium-sized undertakings who have charge of the technical 
and administrative direction of undertakings and who do not even 
occasionally take part in manual work shall be excluded. 


At all periods of the year, if bad weather conditions prevent the 
full utilisation of the hours planned, the employer may, where workers 
are paid by the day, make up during the week the time lost by increas- 
ing the hours of work on the following days up to a maximum of 
10 per day, without paying any extra wage. The Decree also states 
that the 8-hour day or the 48-hour week may be exceeded on account 
of “technical or seasonal requirements ” during a specified period 
provided that the average duration of work during that period shall 
not exceed the limits fixed by Royal Decree or by an agreement con- 
cluded between the parties concerned. In the case of agriculture the 
specified period may not exceed three months in the year. Except 
where agreements to the contrary have been concluded between 
the parties, the hours of work may not exceed 10 in the day or 60 in 
the week during this period. 


In addition, overtime may be added to the normal working day 
of 8 hours a day or 48 hours a week, but must not exceed 2 hours a 
day and 12 hours a week or an equivalent number of hours on an 
average taken over a specified period ; it must be agreed upon by the 
parties, and must always be paid at a rate not less than 10 per cent. 
above that for ordinary work. Under the Italian corporative system 
all agreements are concluded between organised employers and organ- 
ised workers. Working hours do not include breaks, time spent in going 
to and returning from the fields or workplace in conformity with 
local custom, and the time required for resetting scythes in default 
of any agreement to the contrary. Further, agreed exceptions 
may be permitted for preparatory and accessory work which must 
be performed outside the normal hours. Finally, work may be 
prolonged beyond the limits laid down in the Regulations in case 
of force majeure and also in cases where cessation of work at the 
normal hour would entail risk and damage to human beings or to 
production. 


It will be seen that the legislation itself opens rather wide possi- 
bilities for extending working hours in agriculture beyond 8 hours in 
the day or 48 hours in the week, and gives the organisations of employ- 
ers and workers further power by agreement to act in the same direc- 
tion. A Decree of 30 June 1926! additionally provides that until 
further notice, and in spite of anything specified to the contrary in the 
Legislative Decree of 15 March 1923 or in the relevant contracts 
of employment, all industrial, commercial, and agricultural under- 
takings are authorised to increase by one hour the daily hours of 


1 Idem, 1926, Tt. 4. 
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work of their employees and workers. A Decree of 11 January 1927 ' 
states that this extension to a 9-hour day is permissible only by agree- 
ment between the competent organisations of employers and workers 
and subject to the approval of the competent district labour inspection 
office or of the Ministry of National Economy. Overtime so worked 
must be paid for at arate not less than 10 per cent. above that for 


normal hours. 


In Spain the Royal Decree of 15 January 1920? established the 
8-hour day or the 48-hour week in all industries including agriculture. 
Overtime, not to exceed 50 hours in the month and 120 hours in the 
year (or 240 hours in the case of indisputable force majeure affecting 
a whole industry or trade), might be agreed upon between employers 
and workers. Another Royal Decree of the same date defined exemp- 
tions from the strict provisions of the principal Decree. 

After the revolution of 1931 the Provisional Government issued 
a Legislative Decree * regulating hours of work in general, and hours 
of work in agriculture in particular. According to this Decree statutory 
hours of work, even in the country, are fixed at 8. Where it is found 
impossible so to arrange the work as to establish a working day of 
uniform duration, the number of hours to be worked per week may 
be agreed on, subject to the condition that the daily hours of work 
shall not exceed 9. The joint committees set up under the Decree 
of 7 May 1931 4 authorise the working of 2 hours’ overtime, provided 
such overtime does not exceed 50 hours per month or 120 hours per 
year. However, if there is a scarcity of labour, the annual number 
of overtime hours may be extended to 240. Within these limits the 
employer has the right to ask his workmen to work overtime ; the 
worker has the right to accept or refuse this request. Special remunera- 
tion is provided for overtime work. This remuneration has to be 
the normal hourly wage of the worker, plus 25 per cent. for overtime 
worked on week-days, 40 per cent. for overtime worked during the 
night and on Sundays, and 50 per cent. for overtime worked by women, 
The working of overtime is not permitted in the case of children 
under sixteen years of age. Hours lost on working days may, where 
authorised, be made up on the following days, provided that the 
working day is not thereby extended by more than one hour, and 
that the hours worked per week do not exceed 50. 

During seed time and harvest, when transporting seeds and crops, 
and during periods devoted to combating plant diseases, the joint 
committees, taking into consideration the difficulty of hiring extra 
labour, are authorised to permit a prolongation of the statutory 
working day to a maximum of 12 hours. Time worked in excess 








1 Idem, 1927, It. 1. 

2 Idem, 1920, Sp. 4-5. 

3 Decree of 1 July 1931 (Gaceta de Madrid, 2 July 1931). 

4 Decree concerning the jurados mizxtos agricolas (Gaceta de Madrid, 8 May 


1981). 
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of 8 hours per day is to be considered as overtime and paid accordingly, 
in conformity with the rates mentioned above. 

Domestic servants living in the farmhouse and hired by the year 
are exempted from application of the Eight-Hour Decree, with the 
following stipulations : 


(a) that the number of such servants is not in excess of the normal 
number required, i.e. not greater than is warranted by the size of the 
farm and the system of work in force ; 


(b) that if they are engaged upon the same tasks as the non- 
permanent workers, they shall not continue such tasks after the 
non-permanent workers have left; consequently that they shall 
be allotted different tasks ; 

(c) that they shall enjoy a nightly rest period of at least ten hours ; 


(d) that after a particularly intense period of work they shall 
be given a period of rest consisting of one whole day for every six 
days’ work, Sundays to be excluded. 


An exception to the 8-hour regulation is made for work in market 
gardens. During the three months of greatest activity, which should 
be indicated for each locality, overtime is permitted, on the express 
authorisation of the joint committee, according to the urgency of 
the work, such overtime being payable at the special rates set out 
above. 

A further exception is provided for the initial operations inherent 
in the manufacture of wine and cider, for which the joint committees 
are authorised to permit an extension of the legal working day up to 
12 hours. These extra hours are to be considered as overtime and 
paid as such. ; 

The joint committees are authorised to permit an extension of 
the working day for blacksmiths in villages up to a maximum of 
10 hours during seed time and harvest, but only in cases where the 
same extension of hours has been authorised for workers in the same 
localities during these periods. 

In the case of mills an extension of the working day may be adopted 
by agreement between employers and workers, on condition that the 
extensions permitted do not exceed 240 hours per year. 

Herdsmen engaged in the guarding in open fields of cattle raised 
in the village, who have completed an 8-hour day, are not to be required 
to do extra work after bringing home the cattle under their care. 

In two provinces of Argentina the legislation respecting the legal 
working day covers agriculture. 


In San Juan the Act of 29 November 1923 ', which states that the 
legal hours of workers shall be 8 in the day or 48 in the week, covers 
workers employed in agricultural work, timber felling, land clearing, 
excavation work, and in general all work which requires great and 





1 Legislative Series, 1923, Arg. 4. 
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continuous physical effort. For workers employed in the breeding, 
herding, care, and transport of cattle, carters, drivers of vehicles, 
and in general all persons employed on work in the open air which 
does not require great and continuous physical effort, the legal working 
hours shall be deemed to be the day, i.e. the time required by the 
nature of the work. These provisions apply also to domestic occupa- 
tions. 


In Tucuman, the Act of 24 March 1923! lays down in the same 
way an 8-hour day or 48-hour week for agricultural undertakings 
as well as for other industries. Where there is agreement between 
workers and employers the Department of Labour may authorise 
a 10-hour working day on 60 days in the year in indoor workplaces, 
and on 90 days in the year if the work is performed in the open air. 


Indirect Limitation of Hours of Work and Combination of Direct and 
Indirect Limitation 


Indirect regulation of working hours in agriculture is found in 
Hungarian legislation and in some of the eight provincial Agricultural 
Labour Codes in Austria, in which country Federal legislation on 
agricultural labour questions has not been enacted. 


The Hungarian Act, No. XLV of 1907 *, concerning the regulation 
of the legal relations between masters and farm servants lays down 
that farm servants must be allowed sufficient time for night rest in 
accordance with general local custom and the time of the year. In 
Austria some provinces provide for a minimum nightly rest period, 
the length of which is definitely stated in hours ; further, the length 
of daily breaks during the day is stated ; in most Codes it is laid down 
that these must amount to at least 2 hours ; by deducting the total 
of the nightly rest and the breaks from the 24 hours of the day, we 
find the length of the maximum working day. In Vorarlberg the 
working day may be 14 or 13 hours according to the season, the pre- 
scribed nightly rest being 8 hours during the period from 1 May to 
31 October, and 9 hours during the rest of the year. In Upper Austria * 
the nightly rest must be at least 9 hours, and consequently the working 
day may be 13 hours; the Code states further that maximum daily 
hours are to depend on the season of the year, the weather, and local 
custom. The stipulations on hours of work in Salzburg are the same 
as those in Upper Austria. The Agricultural Labour Code of Tyrol 
is more favourable to the workers ; it prescribes that from 1 May to 
31 October a rest period of not less than 10 hours, and during the 
rest of the year of not less than 12 hours, must be observed ; the time 
needed for meals is not included in this period. 


1 Idem, 1923, Arg. 1. 
2 Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. 11, 1907, p. 273. 
3 Legislative Series, 1921, Aus. 3 A. 
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Moreover, in some of the Austrian Provinces there is a certain 
combination of indirect with direct limitation of hours of work. 
Thus in Lower Austria!, Carinthia*, Styria, and Burgenland *, the 
average working day for the year is fixed at 10 hours, though not 
for workers entrusted with the care of livestock. This average working 
day is in three cases combined with stipulations concerning nightly 
rests and breaks during the day, so that departures from the average 
are only possible within certain limits. In Carinthia the daily break 
and the nightly rest period are fixed at 2 and 9 hours respectively ; 
in Styria, where both parties co-operate in fixing the hours of work 
in the different seasons, the breaks must be so arranged that they 
occur at least after each uninterrupted working period of 4 hours ; 
in Burgenland in the arrangement of work the health and physical 
restoration of the worker must be taken into consideration, while even 
in the busy season of the year he must, as a rule, be allowed an uninter- 
rupted night’s rest of not less than 8 hours, though in exceptional 
circumstances he may not refuse to work even at night. 


The same combination of direct and indirect limitation of hours 
is found in Hungarian legislation. The Hungarian Act, No. II, of 
1898, concerning the regulation of the legal relations between employers 
and workers in agriculture provides in section 49 that the working 
day of the agricultural day labourer shall last from sunrise to sunset, 
during which time he shall be allowed a midday rest of one hour, and 
in addition from 15 April to 30 September a half-hour break in the 
morning and the afternoon. 


Fivation of Hours of Work in Agriculture as a Basis 
for Wage Payments 


The Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924, for England and 
Wales states that the agricultural wage committees in each of the 
areas established under the Act may fix wage rates “ to vary according 
as the employment is for a day, week, month or other period or accord- 
ing to the number of working hours or the conditions of employment, 
or so as to provide for a differential rate in cases of overtime. In 
the exercise of their powers under this subsection the committee 
shall so far as is reasonably practical secure a weekly half-holiday 
for workers.”’ In practice, all the committees have made use of 
this authorisation, which indirectly but clearly means regulation of 
hours and, at any rate for men, fixes a standard working week, that 
being the period adopted for wage payments. 


The following table indicates the number of areas * (out of a total 
of 48) in which the summer and winter working hours are as specified. 





1 Idem, 1921, Aus, 2. 

2 Idem, 1921, Aus. 3 B. 

3 Idem, 1926, Aus. 5. 

' Various counties are, for the purpose of fixing wage rates in agriculture, 
divided into smaller areas. 
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The table shows that, while a 48-hour week is very frequent in 
winter, winter hours seldom exceed 50. Summer hours vary between 
50 and 54, and are even fixed as high as 564%. The table indi ates, 
however, that some areas exist in which both winter and summer 
hours are fixed at a high number. The explanation is partly that in 
these areas the most common type of worker is not the general farm 
labourer but the more specialised worker. Normally the hours shown 
in the above table apply only to general farm labourers (men). Special 
arrangements are agreed upon for other groups, most frequently for 
stockmen, carters, and shepherds among the male workers. A few 
committees allow the same basic hours to be assumed for wage pay- 
ments for these groups as for general farm labourers, but as a rule 
this is not so, and longer hours are taken, frequently 60 to 62 per week ; 
in a few cases longer hours have been fixed in the winter than in the 
summer. 

Rates for women workers are usually fixed per hour, so that agree- 
ment as to a basic number of hours is not so necessary as in the case of 
men. Where basic working hours for women have been assumed 
by the committees, they have usually been shorter than those for men, 
namely, an 8-hour day or a 48-hour week; in one district even a 
44-hour week has been assumed for women. 


REGULATION OF Hours oF WorK By COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 


Hours of work in agriculture are regulated by collective agreement 
in several countries, e.g. Austria, Denmark, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Poland, and Sweden. The collaboration between workers’ 
and employers’ organisations in fixing working conditions in Czecho- 
slovakia has already been dealt with above in the section on the regula- 
tion of hours of work by law. However, the system in Czechoslovakia 
is as much a mixed system of law and collective bargaining as are, e.g., 
the systems in Poland, when the conciliation authorities are applied 
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to, and in Germany, when a collective agreement is declared generally 
binding by the authorities. 

In all the countries mentioned only a minority of wage-paid agri- 
cultural workers are organised. The same is true of employers, except 
where general organisations of farmers (not only organisations of em- 
ployers in agriculture) sign collective agreements. It is an admitted 
fact that the influence of collective agreements goes beyond the ranks 
of organised workers and employers and that the conditions laid 
down tend to become the customary working conditions of the district. 
On the other hand, collective agreements have hardly succeeded 
in influencing the working conditions of peasant farms proper, where 
the farmer himself takes part in the manual work aided only by one 
or two paid workers. 

In the following pages it is proposed to examine the present distri- 
bution of working hours in agriculture according to the collective 
agreements in force in various countries. 

In Austria agricultural collective agreements at present exist in 
two provinces only, namely, Lower Austria and Burgenland. In 
Lower Austria hours are regulated in the same way by the two agree- 
ments in force. The distribution of daily working hours over the year 


is as follows: 
Hours per day 


Period Lower Austria Burgenland 


1 Jan.-28 Feb. 8 3 
1 March-30 June 10 10 
1 July-30 Sept. 10 ll 
October 10 10 
November 9 y 
December 8 8 


During three winter months work finishes at 12 o’clock on Satur- 
days. In Burgenland work continues for 11 instead of for 10 hours 
per day during three months. In Lower Austria also, however, the 
worker is obliged to work 11 hours between 15 July and 31 August 
when the employer demands it; he is not entitled to any special 
payment for these extra hours (wages are paid per day and not per 
hour), but is indemnified by means of a corresponding shortening of 
the working day to 7 hours during the winter months. 

Total hours amount to 2,816 per year in Lower Austria and 2,875 
in Burgenland. These are somewhat less than the figures prescribed 
by law, which lays down a total of 3,000 hours per year. Outside 
these hours workers are obliged to look after and feed draught 
animals ; and further, to continue on harvest work when weather 
conditions make that necessary. 

Stockmen have somewhat longer working hours, being in principle 
bound to work such hours as are necessary for tending, feeding and 
milking stock. But their hours are indirectly limited owing to the 
fact that the maximum number of animals entrusted to each worker 
is laid down in the agreement. 

At present in Denmark agricultural employers in the Southern 
Islands only are organised, the principal organisation for the rest 
of the country having recently been dissolved ; the collective agree- 
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ment concluded with this organisation has been replaced by a series. 
of agreements with individual farms. The regulation of hours has not, 
however, been affected. The agreements fix both the number of hours 
to be worked per day and the times between which they have to be 
worked, as follows : 


1 Jan.-1 March 8 hours between 7.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 

or 8.00 a.m. ,, 5.00 p.m. 
1 March-15 March 9 6.30 a.m. ,, 5.00 p.m. 
16 March-1 April 9%, 6.30 a.m. ,, 5.30 p.m. 
1 April-31 Oct. 10 6.00 a.m. ,, 6.00 p.m. 
1 Nov.-15 Nov. 9 6.30 a.m. ,, 5.30 p.m. 
16 Nov.-30 Nov. 8¥, 6.30 a.m. ,, 5.00 p.m. 
1 Dec.-31 Dec. 8 7.30a.m. ,, 4.30 p.m. 

or 8.00 a.m. ,, 5.00 p.m. 


From 1 December to 28 February one hour’s break only at midday 
is allowed—from 11.30 to 12.30 o’clock. In the other months of the 
year workers are entitled to half an hour’s break in the morning and 
1 to 1% hours’ break at midday ; local arrangements may be made 
to settle at what time of the day these breaks shall be taken ; in no 
case, however, must working hours be prolonged by these local arrange- 
ments. During harvest the employer is entitled to shift working 
hours so as to fall between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., but only in order to carry 
out harvest operations in the best possible way. This shifting of hours 
can therefore only take place on days when either reaping or bringing 
in crops is on hand, and only for a maximum of five weeks ; workers 
must as far as possible be warned a day in advance. On days when 
such re-arrangement of hours is prevented, for example, owing to 
rain, work stops at the usual hour of 7 p.m. If the harvest is finished 
before the expiration of the five weeks, no more re-arrangement 
of hours may take place. In sugar-beet districts working time can— 
from 15 November to 1 December—be prolonged by half an hour, 
on condition that a corresponding shortening of hours takes place 
in the first half of January. 


The stockman is not entitled to overtime pay as long as his working 
hours do not exceed 661% per week or 10 per day. 


Agricultural working conditions are regulated by collective agree- 
ments over most of Germany. These agreements are in force on all 
farms which are directed by persons who are members of an organisa- 
tion which has signed such an arrangement ; in many districts this 
means practically all employers. Further, by a declaration of the 
authorities stating an agreement to be of general binding force, such 
agreement is extended to all farmers and workers in the district, 
whether organised or not. Even in the peasant farming districts of 
South Germany collective agreements have been in force since 1920. 
It is only in Westphalia, where no organisations of employers exist, 
that collective bargaining is limited to agreements concluded with a 
few separate estates. 

All agreements contain stipulations on hours of work. As stated 
above, what may be called the first agricultural collective agreement, 
namely, the Provisional Labour Code of January 1919, lays down 
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that daily hours average 8 over four months, 10 over four months, 
and are 11 over the remaining four months. It is only natural that 
this stipulation, which was the result of discussion between employers 
and workers, should serve as a model for collective agreements proper 
concluded later. A few agreements simply refer to the legal text of 
the Code. A good many arrive at the same result in slightly different 
ways, and to some extent show how the Code is interpreted in practice. 
For instance, the yearly total of 2,900 hours (arrived at by a process 
of estimating 25 working days in each month and deducting certain 
official holidays) is mentioned as a maximum by some agreements in 
Pomerania and Brandenburg, and is clearly derived from the Code, as 
is also the reference to the distribution of these hours over the year 
according to the principles laid down by the Code (three blocks of 
four months each, all of which can themselves be distributed over 
the year). As a matter of fact, this combination is not quite accurate. 
The Code mentions no specified yearly maximum of 2,900 hours ; 
on the contrary, if its four-monthly maxima are adopted, rather more 
than 2,900 hours can be legally worked in the course of the year on the 
strict computation of the calendar. These agreements therefore are 
already slightly more favourable than the Code. 


Other agreements fix the total number of hours at less than 2,900 ; 
they adopt the system of distribution over the year mentioned in the 
Code or leave it to local agreements or to arrangements on each indi- 
vidual farm. Thus the provincial agreement for Silesia mentions 
a yearly maximum of 2,856, those for three districts in the Marches, 


for the Province of Saxony, for the Free State of Thuringia, for part 
of Hesse, etc., one of 2,800 hours, while other maxima are fixed even 
lower, e.g. at 2,775, 2,750, and even 2,700 (Lippe). These maxima, 
and the various principles adopted for distribution over the year, 
are sometimes combined with special daily maxima or special daily 
maxima and minima ; thus in Silesia the working day must not exceed 
104% hours between 15 April and 30 September ; in another case the 
day must not be more than 10 hours or less than 8, in another not 
more than 10 or less than 7. 


Other agreements again follow the Code in abstaining from the 
mention of a yearly maximum and depending wholly on the mention 
of daily maxima for certain periods ; this is usual in central and almost 
normal in north and east Germany. The system is less elastic than 
that in the Code itself inasmuch as the periods are specified periods. 
Some elaborate arrangements are made ; the time-table may change 
twice in the course of the month. The more changes, the greater is 
the adaptation to natural seasonal conditions ; in other words, the 
greater the difference between the longest and the shortest working 
day, the less definite is the attempt to attain social regularity of hours 
of work. On the other hand, the more elastic arrangements permit 
of a more detailed cutting down of the working day in the winter 
months, and the total yearly maximum usually comes out rather 
lower than where distribution is less carefully determined. The 
lowest figure reached in any one agreement by the longest maximum 
working day for the whole year is 9% hours. 
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The table below shows different arrangements of working hours 
in agriculture in various parts of Germany arranged in order of the 
total number of hours per year. The figures in the table denote the 
number of months during which the specified daily maxima are applied. 





Maxi- Months in which maximum hours per day are: 





| District covered by the mum 


agreement hours 
per year 10% 9% 9 8% 8 7% 7 








| Késlin (Pomerania) 2,962 1 1/, PF 
Cammin (Pomerania) |2,955? 4 
Greifswald (Pomerania) | 2,916? We M, 

| Randow (Pomerania) 

| Soldin (Brandenburg) 

| East Prussia 11/, ¥, 
Bavaria, Wiirttemberg 5 

| Mecklenburg-Schwerin 

| Stolp (Pomerania) 1 PS 

Districtsin Brandenburg 31/5 

| Mezeritz-Schwerin 

(Marches) 

| Anhalt I 

| Districts in Kurhessen 

Liineburg 

| Erfurt 

| Nordhausen 

| South Hanover 

Altmark (Province of 

{ Saxony) 2,767 2 

| Anhalt II 2,750? 

| Naumburg 2,750? 

Free State of Saxony ([2,7251 

| Bielefeld 2,723} 

' Magdeburg 2,7002 

} | 






































1 Maximum calculated from the text of the agreement. 
? Maximum mentioned in the text of the agreement. 


The arrangements described apply mostly to large estates, and 
to workers who are not resident farm servants. Sometimes the text 
itself of the agreement indicates that it does not apply to farm servants 
nor to staff in charge of livestock, nor to peasant farms ; sometimes 
peasant farmers are not members of the employers’ organisations. 
On peasant farms hours are usually worked as the farm work requires ; 
only a few agreements lay down special stipulations. The Silesian 
Provincial Agreement states that on peasant farms the hours of 
unmarried workers and workers living with the farmer depend on 
the working day of the stockmen ; they must not exceed the normal 
working hours of the agreement by more than 34% hours per day. In 
Schleswig-Holstein on peasant farms of less than 100 hectares work 
can, if necessary, be prolonged half an hour daily. Two district agree- 
ments in the Province of Brandenburg lay down that on farms mostly 
employing labour living with the employer the regulation of hours in 
the agreement does not apply, and the time-table can be settled by 








Ce ent 
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the employer according to need ; even on these farms, however, it is 
not allowable to exceed the total number of hours fixed for the 
year. Only the agreements for Bavaria lay down special rules for 
the working hours of farm servants. The State agreement lays down 
that for farm servants the hours of work depend on the season and 
the pressure of work ; the supplementary district agreements secure 
to farm servants a nightly rest of 10 hours during the three winter 
months, and of 8 hours over the remainder of the year. 

According to Jialian legislation, only one organisation for each 
category of employers or workers in any district can be recognised 
by the State and be entitled to sign collective agreements fixing 
working conditions, not only for the members of the contracting 
organisation but for all persons engaged in the category in question 
in the district covered by the agreement. Collective agreements 
for agriculture exist in all provinces. As the hours of work in agricul- 
ture are regulated by law at 8 hours daily, longer hours cannot be 
fixed by agreement, but also in few cases have shorter hours been 
agreed upon. The stipulations of the collective agreements are 
usually confined to limiting working hours according to the season of 
the year in such a way that the annual daily average works out at 
8 hours. The table below shows the number of months in which 
maximum daily working hours are 10, 9, 8, etc., according to the col- 
lective agreements for various provinces of Italy. 


! 


{rea covered by the agreement Months in which maximum hours per day are : 


| 

| 

| Region Province 
| 


Piedmont Novara 
Lombardy | Mantua 
Liguria | Spezia 
Emilia Parma 

si Piacenza 
Latium Viterbo 
Apulia Brindisi 


Calabria Catanzaro 





Sicily Trapani 


Sardinia Nuoro 





Collective bargaining in agriculture in the Netherlands is character- 
ised by its great decentralisation. There exist three principal agri- 
cultural workers’ unions negotiating either with individual employers, 

7 
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or with employers organised as sections of general farmers’ associations, 
or with employers’ organisations created exclusively for the purpose 
of negotiating on wages and conditions of work. In some districts 
agreements about wages, etc., rest on a simple exchange of correspond- 
ence. Agreements are very local ; the majority cover employers and 
workers in a single village only. 

These numerous agreements differ greatly from each other. By 
comparison with the collective agreements in agriculture of other 
countries they may in general be said to have been drawn up in a 
rather simple and elementary way. Some lay down wage rates only, 
and do not mention working hours ; others state that customary hours 
are to be worked, sometimes adding that these hours must lie, for 
example, between 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. Where more exact regulation 
of hours is found the details vary greatly. One group of agreements 
regulates the working day uniformly over the year, usually at 101% or 
10 hours. Sometimes hours are regulated on a yearly average, for 
example, 9 hours a day with a daily maximum of 10 hours. Or they 
may be laid down as 11 hours from 15 March to 30 September, it 
being stated at the same time that these 11 hours are maximum 
daily hours for the whole year. Most agreements, however, fix hours 
which vary according to the season. 

In parts of the country there is a habit of working in one shift, 
usually from 6 a.m. to 1 p.m. with only a short pause. An example 
of a one-shift time-table is the following : 


Period Working day 
1 Jan.-14 Feb. 7 a.m.-1 p.m. 
15 Feb.-31 March 6 a.m.-1 p.m. 
1 April-14 Oct. 5 a.m,-1 p.m. 
15 Oct.-15 Nov. 6 a.m.-1 p.m. 
15 Nov.-31 Dec. 7 a.m.-1 p.m. 


These hours include one break of 20 minutes. Women work from 
6 a.m. to 1 p.m. During harvest work has to be continued until 
7 p.m. (other agreements say as long as the employer wants) ; ploughing 
has to be done in two spells, until 10 a.m. and again from noon to 
5 p.m. i 

A frequent arrangement of hours in a two-shift time-table is the 
following : 


. , af 7.30 a.m.-11.30 a.m. 
12 Noy.-12 March 8 hours { 12.30 p.m.- 4.30 p.m. 


{ 6.00 a.m.-11.30 a.m. 
12.30 p.m.- 5.00 p.m. 


12 March-12 Nov. 10 


During harvest half an hour or one hour must be worked in addi- 
tion without overtime payment, or with overtime payment only for 
work done late in the afternoon. In these agreements work with 
horses is often differently arranged. 
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As an example of a very elaborate time-table the following may 
be quoted : 


Period 


1 Jan.-15 Jan. 
16 Jan.-31 Jan. 
1 Feb.-14 Feb. 
15 Feb.-28 Feb. 
1 March-15 March 
16 March-31 March 
1 April-31 July 
1 Aug.-31 Aug. 
1 Sept.-10 Oct. 
11 Oct.-17 Oct. 
18 Oct.-24 Oct. 
25 Oct.-31 Oct. 
1 Nov.-14 Nov. 
15 Nov.-30 Nov. 
1 Dee.-31 Dee. 


Working day 


7.00 a.m.-4.45 p.m. 
7.00 a.m.-5.00 p.m. 
7.00 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 
6.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 
6.00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 
5.30 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 
5.00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 
5.30 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 
6.00 a.m.-6.00 p.m. 
6.00 a.m.-5.45 p.m. 
6.00 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 
6.15 a.m.-5.15 p.m. 
6.30 a.m.-5.00 p.m. 
6.45 a.m.-4.45 p.m. 
7.00 a.m.-4.30 p.m. 


In November, December, January, and February a break of one 
and a half, and in other months of two hours is allowed. 

It is difficult to get a true picture of the total number of hours 
worked in Dutch agriculture. They mostly lie between 2,700 and 2,960 
per year. Permanent workers and workers in charge of livestock 
often work another 2 or 3 hours per day. In dairy farming the working 


day is especially long ; in the grazing districts the agreements give a 
working year of from 3,500 to 3,900 hours. 


Working conditions of permanent, but not of temporary, agri- 
cultural workers in Poland are regulated collectively either by agree- 
ments between employers and workers or, where an agreement cannot 
be arrived at, by awards of conciliation authorities. Stipulations 
governing conditions in the five central provinces serve more or less 
as a model for other districts ; thus the regulation of hours is uniform 
throughout the country. 

The working day averages 9 hours 20 minutes over the year, or 
2,800 hours in all. Distribution over the seasons, times for beginning 
and ending work, and length of breaks have been worked out in great 
detail, as shown in the following table. 

The exact adaptation to variations of the light and the long breaks 
(3 hours during the summer months) may be noted. The shortest net 
working hours are in December (64% hours), and the longest at the 
end of June and beginning of July (114% hours). Gross hours vary 
from 73/4, to 14%. Overtime has to be done in exceptional cases and 
is paid at one and three quarter times the normal rate. 

Tending horses and similar work as well as preparatory work must 
be done outside regular hours. Horsemen cannot however be obliged 
to carry out such duties more than 2 hours before the start of regular 
hours. Separate stipulations regulate the hours of shepherds, night 
guards, artisans, etc. 
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Working hours 
in the morning 





Break 
during the 
morning 


Midday 
break 


REVIEW 





Working hours in 
the afternoon 


Break 
during the 
afternoon 





! 


January 
February 


March : 
1-10 
11-20 
21-81 





April : 
1-10 
11-20 
21-30 


May : 
1-10 
11-20 
21-31 


June : 
1-10 
11-20 
21-30 


July : 
1-10 
11-20 
21-31 


| August : 
1-10 
11-20 
21-31 


| September : | 


1-10 
11-20 
21-30 


| October : 
1-10 
11-20 
21-31 


| November 


December 


8.00-12.00 


7.30—-12.00 


7.00—-12.00 


7.00-12.00 


6.00—-12.00 


6.00—12.00 


6.00—12.00 


6.00—12.00 


6.00—-12.00 


7.00—-12.00 


7.30—-12.00 


8.00-—12.00 


Hours 


Hours 


1% 


-30—4.00 


-30—5.00 


-30—5.30 
-30—6.00 
-30-6.30 


-30—6.40 
-830-7.00 
30-7 .20 


30-7 .30 
30-7 .50 
-30—8.00 


2.00—8.20 
2.00-—8.20 
2.00-8.30 


2.00—8.30 
2.00-8.20 
2.00-8.00 


2.00—7.50 
2.00—7.30 
2.00-7.00 


1.30—6.40 
1.30—6.20 
1.30—6.00 


.80—-5.30 
-30—5.20 
-30—4.50 
30—4.50 


3B0-3.45 





Hours 











In Sweden collective agreements in agriculture exist only where 
large-scale farming is of some importance, namely, in Scania and in the 
districts bordering on the big lakes in the centre of the country. In 
1925 a national agreement, which is still in force, signed by the Central 
Organisation of Swedish Agricultural Employers and the Swedish 
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Agricultural Workers’ Union’, regulated hours for all large-scale 
farming, though not in the same way everywhere ; in Kalmar, however, 
hours are regulated by a separate agreement for this county alone. 
The following time-table shows daily working hours in central Sweden 
for all groups of workers except stockmen and milkmaids. 


Wirmland, 
asin Kalmar Vestman- | Orebro lan, 
county land Ostergétland, 
Sédermanland 
| 
| 


Hours | : Hours 


8 
8% 
8% 
9 


January 
February : 1-15 
16-28 
1-15 
16-31 
April: 1-15 
» 16-80 
May 
“June 
July 
August 
September 
October: 1-15 
Ne 16-31 
November: 1-15 
. 16-30 
December 




















Total during year | 2,800 





The more northerly among these counties work shorter hours in 
the winter half-year ; the individual employer is, however, entitled to 
contract with his workers that work shall continue either for one hour 
extra per day during two months or for half an hour extra during four 
months, but not during those months where working hours are already 
10 per day ; this means 50 additional hours. These must be paid for 
separately according to rates laid down in the local agreement. Over- 
time, at extra rates, must also be worked on the employer’s demand. 

Drivers and farm servants are obliged to clean stables and attend 
to three horses or oxen before regular work begins in the morning. 
For stockmen working hours are those necessary for the reasonable 
tending and looking after of animals ; but hours must not, as a rule, 
exceed 10 per day. For milkmaids hours are those necessary for 
milking work, but where milking machines are not used women cannot 
be obliged to milk more than 150 litres of milk per day in three milkings. 





1 In Uppland an independent workers’ union existed, with which the Central 
Organisation of Employers concluded agreements; it has now amalgamated 
with the national Agricultural Workers’ Union. 
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The Fifth International Medical Congress for 
Industrial Accidents and the Prevention and 
Treatment of Accidents due to Electricity 


Industrial accidents due to electricity were the subject of lively 
discussion at the Fifth International Medical Congress for Industrial 
Accidents, held in Budapest from 2 to 8 September 1928. A resolution 
on this subject was adopted, in which the Congress stressed the insuffi- 
ciency of existing measures for the prevention of such accidents and 
of the medical assistance provided for the victims. It was pointed 
out that “the principal ground for dissatisfaction in all countries is 
the inadequate knowledge, both of electropathology and the treatment 
of accidents due to electricity on the part of medical practitioners, 
and of the dangers of electricity and their prevention on the part of 
electrical engineers.’ With the object of remedying this state of 
affairs. the Congress decided to request all Governments to organise 
courses at the universities and technical colleges for the benefit of 
persons responsible for the prevention and treatment of accidents 
due to electricity. 

In support of this resolution the Permanent International Com- 
mittee for Medical Congresses on Industrial Accidents drew up a 
memorandum in October 1931 and transmitted it to the International 
Labour Office. Its essential points are summarised below. 

Electrical engineers and doctors require a sound training in electro- 
pathology for the following reasons : 


(a) the number of accidents due to electricity is on the increase 
in all countries ; 


(b) systematic prevention can put a stop to further increase ; 


(c) adequate first aid can render the immediate effects of such 
accidents less serious for the victims ; 


(d) the appropriate therapeutic treatment can diminish the after- 
effects of such accidents ; 


(e) as a result of accidents due to electricity the doctor may have 
to deal with problems of social medicine, civil and criminal law, and 
insurance which require special technical knowledge. 


In order to provide doctors and electrical engineers with the 
training which alone can give them this special knowledge, chairs 
of electropathology, research institutes, and museums should be 
established at universities and technical colleges. 

The arguments put forward by the Permanent Committee in their 
memorandum in support of the resolution adopted by the Congress 
may be summarised as follows : 
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(a) The increase in the number of accidents due to electricity 
is shown by statistics. In Germany, for instance, the total increased 
from 1,208 in 1926 to 2,028 in 1928, while the number of fatal accidents 
in the same years increased from 169 to 197. In Austria a similar 
result may be seen for the years 1928 (190 cases) and 1929 (202). 
In the Netherlands the statistics, which cover a period of 21 years, 
show a steady rise from 10 accidents (2 fatal) in 1909 to 200 (11 fatal) 
in 1929. In Switzerland the figures show a fairly regular increase 
from 1919 to 1930 ; there were 53 cases (29 fatal) in 1929 and 111 cases 
(27 fatal) in 1930. In Italy the number rose from 152 in 1920 to 227 
in 1926. 


(b) Systematic preventive measures would undoubtedly lead 
to an improvement. The Permanent International Committee realises 
that the bulk of the work of this nature must be carried out by the 
electrical engineers, but that the collaboration of the doctors is of very 
great importance. For both, a knowledge of the technical conditions 
conducive to safety in electrical installations is indispensable, and this 
can only be obtained by means of special training. 


(c) The technique of first aid is of the greatest importance, and 
the staff, both medical and technical, of electrical undertakings cannot 
practise it efficiently without adequate theoretical and _ practical 
training. 


(d) Therapeutic treatment demands special competence on the 
part of the persons required to apply it. Although injuries caused 
by electricity tend to cure themselves, ignorance of the subject 
has often led to harmful and unnecessary operations and even 
amputation. The pathological results of an accident due to electricity 
may be particularly severe if the victim is attended by a person 
ignorant of electro-pathology. 


(e) Finally, the problems of social medicine, civil and criminal 
law, and insurance which the doctor has to solve in certain cases 
require a thorough acquaintance with the relations between electro- 
hygiene and electropathology on the one hand and forensic medicine 
on the other. 


For all these reasons the Permanent International Committee for 
Medical Congresses on Industrial Accidents supports the resolution 
adopted by the Budapest Congress, and declares that it will regard 
its immediate object as attained if the higher educational institutions 
for doctors and electrical engineers recognise electropathology as 
a separate and important subject, the teaching of which forms a 
response to a real need. 
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The New Official Statistics of Wage Rates 
in Germany 


The German Federal Statistical Office has recently revised the 
methods of compiling the statistics of wage rates which it had been 
publishing without modification since the beginning of 1924. ! 


This revision was imperative for various reasons. In particular, 
the scope of the old statistics, which had been fixed towards the end 
of the inflation period, was too restricted, and in the meanwhile appre- 
ciable changes had taken place in the distribution of workers over 
the various industries. The necessary improvements were made 
possible by the preliminary results of the census of 1925, which pro- 
vided more accurate information on the occupational structure of 
the country ; and also by the development of trade union statistics 
and official enquiries on actual earnings. ” 

As yet, however, the revised statistics cover only rates of wages 
fixed by collective agreements, and it is therefore impossible to draw 
conclusions from them as to the corresponding actual earnings. 


In order to make the new statistics of wage rates as representa- 
tive as possible, the principal components of the old statistics had to 
be revised very carefully. 


SELECTION OF INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS 


To the twelve industries embraced by the old statistics there 
have been added the following five : lignite, porcelain, clothing, boots 
and shoes, postal services. The clothing industry itself has been divided 
into six branches, namely, bespoke clothing for men, bespoke clothing 
for women, ready-made clothing for men, ready-made clothing for 
women, ready-made working clothes, and underclothing. The textile 
industry, also, which was included in the old statistics, has been dealt 
with in more detail and divided into nine branches, namely, worsted 
spinning ; woollen cloth making; cotton industry ; linen industry ; 
silk industry ; velvet weaving ; ribbon weaving ; lace making ; hosiery 
and knitting. The paper industry, formerly represented only by the 
manufacture of cardboard articles, will in future also include the 





1 Die Nachpriifung und Neubearbeitung der amtlichen Tariflohnstatistik. Son- 
derabdruck aus Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs herausgegeben 
vom Statistischen Reichsamt, 1931, Heft II. Cf. also Wirtschaft und Statistik, 
1931, No. 17, p. 637. 

® These now cover twelve branches of industry. On this subject cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 3, Sept. 1929, pp. 408-419; and Vol. XXII, 
No. 6, Dec. 1930, pp. 807-816. The reports of the enquiries carried out since the 
publication of these two articles will be analysed in an early number of the Review. 
























manufacture of commercial books and envelopes, independent book- 
binding workshops, and book-binding workshops attached to print- 
ing works. But it has not been possible to subdivide either the metal- 
working or the boot and shoe industry, for in both the general col- 
lective agreements cover the whole industry. 

In each industry the data selected are either the general rates 
applying to all the workers of various grades of skill (when these 
rates are specified in the collective agreements), or the rates for one 
or more occupations typical of varying degrees of skill. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SCOPE 


The geographical scope of the returns has been considerably 
extended by taking into account the areas covered by the chief 
collective agreements. 


METHODS OF WaGE PAYMENT 


The new statistics, like the old, are based on both time and piece 
rates ; but whereas formerly for skilled workers the basic time rates 
for piece work were almost always given, and for unskilled workers 
the time rates, account is now taken of both modes of payment in 
most occupations. There is only one exception in this respect : in 
the building industry figures are given only for time rates, which 
in fact predominate. 

In some cases, and in particular in the chemical and paper indus- 
tries, account is also taken of the bonuses for normal work done. 


AcE CLass 


As before, the statistics are for the highest wage class provided 
for in the collective agreements. Generally speaking, they may be 
said to cover workers aged 20 to 22 years and over. ! 


Time UNIT 


Unlike the old statistics, the new are confined to rates per normal 
hour of work, it having proved impossible to calculate the weekly rates 
with sufficient accuracy. 


ALLOWANCES SPECIFIED IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The allowances taken into consideration in computing the wage 
rates are the following : tool allowance (Werkzeugsgeld) in the building 





1 According to the occupational census of 1925, 56.8 per cent. of handicraftsmen 
and workers in industry and transport were over 25 years, and 75.8 per cent. were 
over 20 years of age. 
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industry (excluding refund of cost of tools), free beer (F'reitrunk) in 
the brewing industry, calculated at the rate of 0.20 Rm. a litre, and 
especially the family allowances (Sozialzulagen) granted in most 
industries. The last mentioned used to be calculated for a family 
of four persons including two children as standard ; but as this base 
seemed to be too high in most cases, the new enquiry has determined 
the average value of family allowances by taking into account the 
actual composition of workers’ families in the industries concerned, 
as given by the official and trade union statistics. 

On the other hand, no account has been taken of allowances 
constituting compensation for or reimbursement of expenses (Spesen- 
ersatz), allowances that have no relation to hours of work done (e.g. 
economy bonuses, bonuses for particularly difficult work), or payment 
for overtime or for night, Sunday, or holiday work. 


CALCULATION OF AVERAGES AND WEIGHTING 


In the old statistics the averages for each industry were given for 
all the skilled workers together and for all the unskilled workers 
together, without distinction of sex. In the néw they are computed for 
men and women separately, three degrees of skill being distinguished 
for the former : skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled ; and two for the 
latter: skilled and semi-skilled, and unskilled. The publication of 
a general average of money wages for all workers has been dis- 
continued, it being considered that this datum is of limited value ; 
and the authorities have contented themselves with calculating index 
numbers (base : 1928 = 100) showing the general movement of wage 
rates. 

All the averages in the new statistics are weighted. The averages 
by industry are weighted according to modes of payment (time rates, 
piece rates), and, when figures are given for several occupations in 
one industry, according to occupations. Both the general averages 
and the averages by groups of industries (industries making producers’ 
goods ; industries making consumers’ goods; and transport!) are 
weighted according to the approximate number of workers employed 
in each industry from 1928 to 1930. 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER OF THE DATA 


The occupational census of 1925 gave a total of over 104% million 
for industrial workers (including handicraftsmen) and transport work 


1 Producers’ goods industries (Produktivgiiterindustrien) comprise coal and 
lignite mining, metal working, the chemical industry, building construction, the 
paper industries, printing, and part of the wood-working industry ; their aggregate 
weights amount to 51.2 per cent. Consumers’ goods industries (Verbrauchsgiiter- 
industrien) comprise the remainder of the wood-working industry ; porcelain ; 
textiles; clothing ; boots and shoes ; brewing ; and baking and confectionery ; their 
aggregate weights amount to 41.8 per cent. Transport, i.e. railways and postal 
services, is weighted at 7 per cent. 
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ers. The industries covered by the old statistics accounted for only 
66 per cent. of this total, while those in the new account for 76 per 
cent. The workers whose wages are actually recorded in the statistics 
constitute 60 per cent. of all workers in the industries covered. an 
increase of 84 per cent. as compared with the old statistics. 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGES 


The general results of the new statistics have already appeared 
in these pages ', and the data for the separate industries will be sum- 
marised in a future article. Consequently only a few figures will be 
cited here. A comparison of the general rates obtained by the new and 
old methods respectively at a given date is shown in table I. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES ON 1 JANUARY 19381 


Industry 


Method and eatlegory ; : Transport General | 
| Producers’ | Consumers’| A ——— | 
| goods goods | 
| # : j 
P oe | oR. Pt. Rh. Pf. R. Pf. R. Pf | R. Pf 
| New statistics : | 
| Men: nr 
Skilled 109.3 94.3 102.6 | 954 | 102.1 | 
Semi-skilled — — os | Fae | 82.8 
Unskilled 85.2 74.6 80.4 7.3 | 802° 
Women : 
Skilled and = semi- 
skilled - — 64.6 — 64.6 
Unskilled a — 53.2 —- 53.2 
Old statistics : 
| Skilled workers 
(men and women) 113.7 81.3 — 99.8 109.5 
} 
Unskilled workers | 
(men and women) 84.3 68.4 — 81.0 82.4 





The averages of the old statistics are generally higher than those 
of the new, except for the consumers’ goods industries. The general 
averages differ by 6.8 per cent. for skilled workers and 2.7 per cent. 
for unskilled. These differences are due mainly to the changes made 
in the methods of weighting ; but to some extent also to the widening 
of the geographical scope of the statistics and the reduction, men- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 5, Nov. 1931 : “ Movement 
n the General Level of Wages’’, pp. 586, 594. 
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tioned above, of family allowances. The increase in the average for 
the consumers’ goods industries is primarily due to the inclusion 
in this group of part of the wood-working industry. 


Table II gives the general index numbers of wages. They are 
based on the new data from 1928 onwards and are linked up with 
the preceding years by an index number calculated from the old 


statistics. 
TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY WAGES, CALCULATED FOR ALL 
WORKERS COVERED, 1925-1931 


(Base: 1928 = 100) 


— —— — 





Year January April July j October 

| j i 

| | | | 

1925 72.5 77.0 $1.8 85.1 

1926 86.7 86.7 86.5 87.2 | 
1927 87.4 89.9 93.5 94.6 
1928 95.7 98.5 100.9 102.6 

| 1929 1038.1 104.0 | 106.3 106.7 

1930 107.1 107.3 107.4 107.4 

1931 106.7 102.5 101.3 _ 





These index numbers clearly indicate the unbroken rise in wage 
rates that took place from 1925 to 1930, and the appreciable decline 
that set in in January 1931. 
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Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give available statistics of unemployment 
and employment in various countries during recent months. Table I 
gives the number unemployed, and table II shows fluctuations in 
employment. Wherever possible figures indicating the level of unem- 
ployment are given, i.e. the table shows the percentage of the workers 
covered by the statistics who are recorded as unemployed and the 
base figure on which it is computed. The most comprehensive series 
have as a rule been chosen for each country, but supplementary series 
are given in certain cases where they give additional information 
of value. 

The statistics of unemployment and employment are obtained 
from various sources ; they differ in scope, in definition of the unem- 
ployed, and in methods of compilation. It is therefore generally 
impossible to make comparisons as to the extent of unemployment 
in the various countries. Their principal value is in indicating the 
fluctuations in the state of employment over a period of time ; and 
only between the movements of the series is international comparison 
possible. It should also be remembered that the various statistics 
are not equally sensitive to changes in the labour market, and that as 
a consequence an equal change in any two series does not necessarily 
represent a corresponding change in the countries concerned. 


Notes are given below after the tables in which the scope and 
methods of compilation of the various series are summarised. The 
main sources of statistics of unemployment are examined and dis- 
cussed in two publications of the Office !, to which the reader is referred 
for further information. Where unemployment statistics are based 
on the operation of unemployment insurance schemes, additional 
information as to the scope and working of these schemes will be 
found in a recent study in this Review. ? 


1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference o 
Labour Statisticians (containing the resolutions adopted by this Conference on the 
best methods of compiling statistics of unemployment); Studies and Reports, 
Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, Jan. 1931, pp. 48-66: 
* Unemployment Insurance: Tabular Analysis of the Legislation in Force.” 
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Date 


(end of 
month) 





1930 Nov. 
Dee, 
1931 Jan. 
Feb. 
March | 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
| Oct. 
| Nov. 


| 
Lalest figure | 
on which 
percentages 
are based 


’ Caleulated by 


: 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


GERMANY 


| 





Unemployment 
insurance statistics 


ed benefit 


Number Be 
cen 

2,353,980 16. 
2,832,738 19. 
3,364,770 | 23. 
3,496,979 i 26 
3,240,523 | 22. 
2,789,627 19. 
2,507,569 17. 
2,353,657 16. 
2,231,513 16. 
2,376,589 16. 
2,484,364 ° 
2,534,952 " 
2,771,985 ad 

* 


H 
8 


Unemployed in receipt 
of ordinary and extend- | 
| 


the International 


Trade, 
union returns 


Percentage 
unemployed | 


| 


= Par- 
he holly | icity 
| 26.0 | 16.1 
| 31.7 | 16.9 
34.2 | 19.2 
| 34:5 | 19.5 
33.6 18.9 
31.8 18.1 
29.9 | 17.4 
29.7 | 17.7 
31.0 | 19.1 
33.6 | 21.4 
| 35.0 | 22.1 
| 36.6 | 22.0 
| 38.9 | 21.8 


4,047,900 


Labour Office. 


BELGIUM 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Date 


(end olf 











Unemployed 


Unemployment insurance statistics 





month | 


1930 Nov. 
Dec, 


1931 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct, 
Nov. 


Latest figure 
on which 
percentages 
are based | 





The sign * 


Wholly 


Intermittently 


cre 


AUSTRALIA 


Trade union 
returns 


Unemployed 


AUSTRIA 





Unemploy- 
ment insur- 
ance statistics 





Unemployed a ee 
registered {| Per || of benefit 
| Number | 
| | cent. 
3,693,946 ] . ° 237,745 
4,333,843 | 104,951 23.4 | 294,845 
4,886,925 || . | 331,239 
4,971,843 || * * | » 334,044 
4,743,931 113,614 25.8 304,082 
4,358,153 || e 246,795 
4,052,950 * || 208,852 
3,953,946 || 118,424 27.6 || 191,149 
3,989,686 ° j 194,364 
4,214,765 | 196,321 
4,354,983 120,694 28.5 } 202,130 
4,623,480 * || 228,101 
5,059,773 ° ° 273,658 
° 426,603 ° 
| CANADA DENMARK 
I] Beare) RE 1 a 
| ‘Trade union returns ‘Trade union returns 
ae al 


Unemployed 


Number | Per Number | Per Number Per 
} cent. cent | cent. 
38,973 6.1 | 76,043 12.0 || 28,626 13.8 
63,540 | 9.2 117,519 17.0 || 37,437 13.8 
77,181 11.1 113,734 16.2 || 33,700 =| 16.0 || 
81,750 11.7 121,906 19.4 || 31,602 15.6 || 
81,305 11.3 125,972 17.7 32,208 15.5 || 
70,377 10.0 110,139 15.6 || 30,786 14.9 || 
56.250 | 7.9 | 97,755 13.8 || 32,163 | 16.2 |] 
64.014 | 9.0 | 103,273 14.5 || 32,667 16.3 || 
64,754 | 90 117,404 16.4 || 32,396 =| 16.2 || 
70,873 9.9 | 120,842 16.8 || 31,247 | 15.8 || 
75,222 10.2 | 121,674 16.5 || 35,048 | 18.1 || 
81,318 | a2 126,060 17.2 1 35,246F | 18.3 || 
ams — | om aa amu» | a 
| | 
732,021 | 192,603 


signifies : 


The 


“no figures exist ’’. 
sign fT 


signifies : 


figures 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Unemployed 


Per 


Number 

cent. 
44,202 | 15.6 
71,084 25.1 
70,961 {| 24.2 
73,427 } 26.0 
67,725 | 22.1 
45,698 | 15.3 
37,856 } 12.3 
34,030 | 11.3 
36,369 11.38 
35,060 | 11s 
37,238 12.1 
47,196 16.0T 
67,257 22.6 


297.897 





”” 


The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
“ provisional 
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TABLE 1, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
_ Danzig | ESTONIA UNITED FINLAND | FRANCE HUNGARY 
(Free City of)! | STATES | 
| Date Employment! Employment! Trade Employment) ,, Pete a : 
exchange || exchange | union exchange ee my hange r —_ Soe 
$ | (end of statistics statistics | returns statistics | sg ; 
. month) | aaa Ls | m 
ay - icants | Unemployed 
Unemployed Unemployed | Percentage | Applicants am mployed Applicants _ animate = 
wesieieend aaaialeemnil Ieee Binet for work in receipt for work Per 
8 — | ates || registered of relief registered || Number Poke 
1930 
Nov. 20,272 5,675 15.9 10,740 4,893 18,505 24,308 15.9 
Dee. 24,429 6,063 | 16.6 9,336 11,952 22,879 25,583 | 17.0 
1931 | 
Jan. 27,081 | 5,364 | 19.38 11,706 28,536 44,711 27,155 18.7 
Feb. 28,192 | 4,070 i} 19.0 11,557 40,766 59,915 28,054 19.4 
March 27,070 | 2,765 18.1 11,491 | 50,815 71,936 28,088 19.5 
April 24,186 i 2,424 17.6 12,663 } 49,958 69,205 | 28,171 19.5 
May 20,686 \| 1,368 17.1 7,457 41,339 57,305 | 26,974 18.6 
June 19,855 \ 931 18.2 6,320 36,237 51,354 24,411 18.3 
| duly | 20,420 | 634 18.8 6,766 35,916 50,946 | 27,205 21.6 
| Aug. | 21,509 = | 933 19.2 | 9,160 37,673 54,569 | 29,412 | 23.4 
| Sept. | 22,922 | 2,096 | 19.4 | 41,758 | 38,524 56,448 29,648 | 24.3 
Oct. 24,932 | 5,425 | 19.5 14,824 | 56,121 80,365¢ | 30,018 | 24.6 
| Nov. | 28,966 | 20.0 18,095 92,157 123,891 | 31,076 
| 
| Latest 
figure on * 21"? * * * 
which per-| * 803,000 
| centages | 
are based} 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND Irisu FREE STATE ITALY 
jae : ss 
| 
: a: Empl “nt } Social i ance 
Date Unemployment insurance statistics cui ciatietios i] —_ shatiotien 
! (end of WI i l 1 ! U 1 d . ee a = _ 
| month) 10lly unemployed | Unemployed owing to ; ; ” 
(including casuals) temporary stoppages a Unemployed 
| or j 
| > | ° - — vist apads | 
Number Per Number | Per week segatered 1] Wholly Partially 
_ | cent | cent. | 1 
| | ! | 
| 1930 Nov. 1,836,280 | 146 | 532,518 | 43 || 25,622 534,356 22,125 
| Dec. 1,853,575 | 14.7 | 646,205 | 5.2 || 26,167 || 642,169 21,788 
| | 
1931 Jan. 2,044,209 | 16.2 618,633 | 49 || 28,681 722,612 27,924 
Feb. 2,073,578 | 16.4 623,844 4.9 || 26,825 765,325 27,110 
March | 2,052,826 | 16.2 612,821 4.8 25,413 707,486 27,545 
April | 2,027,896 16.0 564,884 4.4 | 23,970 670,353 28,780 
May | _ 2,019,533 15.9 558,383 4.4 23,016 635,183 26,059 
June | 2,037,480 16.0 669,315 | 5.2 || 21,427 || 573,593 24,206 
} July 2,073,892 | 16.2 732,583 | 5.8 21,647 637,531 25,821 
Aug. | 2,142,821 16.8 670,342 | 5.2 || 21,897 693,273 30,636 
Sept 2,217,080 17.4 663,466 | 5.2 || 23,427 747,764 | 29,822 
Oct. | 2,305,388 18.1 487,591 | 3.8 || 26,353 \| 799,744 32,828 
Nov. | 2,294,902 18.0 439,952 | 3.4 | = 878,267 30,967 
sel ae mee ¢ i o 
Latest figure | | 
on which | eed e e 
peneentaane | 12,770,000 3 | 
are based | 
—EE ! : —— — ——— —— _ 
» July 1931. 2 Beginning of the following month. 
The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’ 






The sign Tf signifies: 


“ provisional figures ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
r : gene ae 
JAPAN LATVIA | NorRWAY | NEw ZEALAND 
Date Official i a Trade union ———_ nt | Employment . 
estimates i shaban returns sintietins exchange statistics | 
| fend of i i | 
month es 7 i) a ay ae | 
U eanayed | Applicants | Unemployed Applicants | Applicants | Employed 
| ™ —| for work Spa a> for work for work on public | 
| Number Per || registered |} Number Per registered | registered? | relief works 
cent. | | | cent ti I- 
| I t ! | | 
| 1930 Nov. | ~ 350,265 bl 8,608 9,396 | 21.4 4554 | — %| — } | 
| Dee, | 362,050 5.3 10,022 11.265 | 25.5 27,157 =| -— a 
| 
1931 Jan. | 371,802 5.4 9,207 11,692 | 26.3 28,596 17,556 | wae 1 
Feb. | 387,460 5.6 8,303 11,524 | 25.8 29,107 29,434 | —_ 
March 396,828 5.8 8,669 11,213 24.9 29,095 | 38,028 | — ] 
April 394,625 5.7 6,390 | *1 e1 28,477 | 36,981 6,403 
| May 401,415 5.8 1,871 ° . 25,206 | 40,507 24, 329 
| June | 391,377 5.6 1,584 * . 22,736 45,264 34,049 
July | 406,923 5.8 2169 =| * * 20,869 || 47,772 35,135 | 
| Aug. | 418,596 6.0 4,827 | ° . 22,431 | §0,033 36, 097 i 
Sept. | - — 7,470 | * * 27,012 || -51,375 37,206 | 
Ot | — — 13,605t | 8.415 | 19.2 | 29,340 || 51,408t | 36,838f 
Nov. | — — — } — — | 32,078 || 49,935t — 
Sa ie . SS ae. Ss os ! ee ee 
| Latest figure | } | iE 
on which | ita ai | ‘ } — * * * | 
| percentages | 6,983,663 | 13,860 le 
| are based | pe 
H / = es. jar 
> From April to September 1931 no figures are available owing to a labour dispute. 
* Including persons employed on public relief works. 
PALESTINE NETHERLANDS HI POLAND IKUMANIA 
; 1 wiheiiinipbeaiapaduinianeds i i — 
5 = 
| Date Official Unemployment | Employment, Employment | Pmployment 
| (end of a | statistics statisties | exchange statistics | statistics 1 
| month = i —— ft i oh aa a 
| I! Unemployed a a i Unemployed | 
} Number Se 8 Applicants ____}~=6 Unemployed 
| unemployed — | Per for work Per | registered 
} Number registered Number ‘ | 
| cent. | | cent. | 
| < iaeeonn manner ti —— r 
| 1930 Nov. 6,900 | 54,915 | 12.5 | _— } 209,912 | 84 | 42,689 3 
Dee, 13,750 | 81,204 | 18.2 136,228 299,797 | 12.4 | 36,212 
| if 
| $931 Jan. 14,200 100,340 23.2 146,404 340,718 | 14.6 | 38,804 : 
| Feb. 13,600 | 109,235 | 23.5 144,552 358,925 | 14.8 i 43,270 ] 
March 14,000 | 102,743 | 21.8 122,304 372,536 | 15.4 | 48,226 
April 14,400 | 68,860 | 143 106,768 355,102 | 14.6 | 41,519 : 
May 17,400 60,189 12.2 94,314 320,109 } 13.2 | 33,484 : 
June 32,500 59,573 11.7 97,530 274,942 | 11.8 | 27,869 r 
July 36,050 69,026 | 13.3 106,730 | 255,179 11.2 | 29,250 7 
Aug. 36,350 70,479 | 15.3 | 115,392 | 246,380 | 10.6 | 22,708 / 
| Sept. 37,400 72,738 15.7 | 128,472 | 246,426 10.9 | 22,969 s 
Oct. - 85,966¢ | 18.4T 153,086 | 255,622 | 10.9 | 28,800 ( 
Nov. - 105,671F | 22.5T | _— | 259, 626T 11.2 | 43,917 } 
Latest ligure F 
|} on which “ hile ec . an y 
| percentages 470,989 2,329,000 * : n 
are based en 





> Members of sickness insurance funds. 


no figures exist ’’. 
The sign fT 


Ihe sign * signifies : “ 


signifies : * 


‘The sign — signities : “* 
provisional figures 


” 


figures not yet received ”’. 








































































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
we. ‘aie SWEDEN SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 
Employment 4 Unemployment Trade Employment || Employment 
Date exchange Trade union insurance union exchange exchange 
unt tt statistics returns statistics returns statistics statistics 
| (en 
| month) Percentage Uv loyed i 
Unemployed g nempioyed in : 
Unemployed poy unemployed |irece pt of benefit ‘eae Unemployed 
registered Per am Per con registered 
> gistered 
. Number | cont, | Wholly| giatiy | Number | cont. 
17 
| 1930 
| Nov. 12,110 56,573 15.3 ° vd 65,124 5.9 155,203 7,219 
| Dee. 15,245 82,655 22.9 6.6 10.4 93,476 8.3 239,564 9,800 
| 
/ 1931 
| Jan. 18,921 75,464 | 20.2 * * 111,016 | 9.5 313,511 13,387 
7 Feb. 20,139 66,261 18.7 ° a 117,204 10.0 343,972 14,424 
March 18,292 75,454 19.4 5.7 12.6 119,771 10.1 339,505 12,029 
April 18,102 66,100 17.1 ° - 107.238 8.9 296,756 11,391 
May 14,886 51,411 13.2 ° is 93,941 7.6 249,686 6,929 
| June 15,413 46,402 11.8 3.6 9.7 82,534 6.6 220,038 6,182 
| July 17,685 46,623 11.8 nd ° 82,759 6.6 210,908 6,672 
| Aug. 20,205 51,237 | 12.8 * * 86,261 | 6.9 | 215,040 7,466 
| Sept. 21,741 54,584 13.4 4.0 11.2 84,660 6.7 228,351 7,753 
| Oct. 24,685 65,469 16.4T = 4 88.600 6.9 254,201 10,070 
Nov. 28,659 _— _— ° ° 105,8467 | 8.3f 337,654 Tf _ 
| Latest fig- 
met * 399,712 383,124 1,281,037 t * , 
| jare based 
TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT . 
. GERMANY * CaNaDA? |} Estonia? || Unitep States * FRANCE * 
Sickness Trade - 7 
insurance union Employers’) Employers’) Employers’ returns | Returns of labour 
Date statistics returns returns returns inspectors 
(end of 
Monthly Moathly 
month) Rniee os | percentage | Number Number || Number | Factory e. ..% percentage 
- am —" of employed || employed || employed) payrolls ~ - eet of workers 
ap — full-time in on 1 Jan. || in 1923- | in 1923- a pe oe employed 
1925 = 100 | employ- | 1926=100 || 1927=100 |1925 =100/1925 = 100]  Previlno| on short 
| ment | y bi time 
' 19390 | 
Nov. 98.4 69.9 108.5 106.2 81.1 75.1 —_ _— 
Dec. | 92.8 63.8 101.7 102.6 80.1 73.7 95.8 14.0 
1931 | 
Jan. 89.5 60.8 100.7 103.4 78.3 68.4 95.3 24.2 
Feb 88.6 60.6 100.2 101.7 77.8 73.2 94.6 31.8 
March 90.5 61.5 99.7 104.2 77.9 74.9 94.1 — 31.7 
April 94.6 63.7 102.2 104.7 78.0 73.6 93.9 31.9 
May 96.8 65.8 103.6 109.1 77.8 72.1 jf 93.6 30.3 
June 97.1 65.9 103.8 109.6 76.0 67.6 92.8 31.2 
July 96.0 64.3 105.2 104.1 75.1 64.4 91.6 33.3 
Aug. 94.1 61.0 107.1 101.7 74.1 64.3 91.1 35.5 
Sept 92.9 59.5 103.9 100.3 72.8 61.8 90.5 37.6 
Oct. 91.0 57.7 103.0 99.0 70.3 59.4 88.9 40.1 
Nov _ 55.6 99.1 \ _ _ _ 87.5 45.5 
Latest | 
figure of P ‘ e ‘ 
uuenner 16, 771,995 4,042,813 901,854 2 31,923 2,526,945 114,976 
' employed | 
































» The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
® The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. 





The sign f{ signifies: 


h 
* Inclu 





* 1 November. 
ded in the figure given in the previous column, 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received”. 


“ provisional figures ’’. 
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TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
| I | f i| | 
GREAT BRITAIN ITALY JAPAN | Latvia POLAND SWITZERLAND | 
i | 
Unemployment | 
Date insurance statistics Employers’ || Employers’ || Employers’ || Employers’ | Employers’ | 
. returns returns | returns | returns returns | 
i of Number employed | | 
wae 9 in 1924 = 100 | 
month) | } 
Persons directly invol- Number Number | Number | Number Number 
ved in trade disputes : employed employed || employed employed employed 
in September in | in January in in March 
Included | Excluded | 1926 = 100 || 1926 = 100 i 1929 = 100 || 1927 = 100 | 1925 = 100 
| ! | | | 
1930 } 
Nov 99.5 99.9 86.5 I 76.2 | 113 97.3 | ° 
Dec 98.5 | 98.8 84.9 | 75.6 | 107 86.4 104.6 
1931 | | 
Jan. 96.9 95.9 81.8 74.9 105 83.7 ° | 
Feb. 96.6 97.0 81.4 | 74.6 102 } $1.9 ° } 
March | 97.1 97.4 81.1 | 74.6 \| 101 82.3 100.9 
April 98.1 98.3 78.5 | 75.3 | 98 | 83.5 “s | 
May 98.3 98.6 74.9 } 75.0 i 98 83.8 bad | 
June 97.1 97.4 | 73.1 74.3 | 96 85.2 101.7 
July 96.3 96.4 | 78.0 74.5 | 95 83.5 e 
Aug. 96.4 96.7 | 77.4 74.4 94 83.3 e 
Sept 97.7 98.0 77.6 i] _ 96 | 83.8 99.8 
Oct 98.8 99.2 — | _ | — | 86.2 ad 
Nov 99.6 100.0 _ — — 81.8 ° 
| | | 
Latest | | 
ave of 12,575,000 | 768,060 | 642,384 28,942 — | 232,986 | 
number i ’ 
employed | | 
The sign * signifies : ** no figures ex'st ”’. The sign — signifies *‘ figures not yet received ”’. 
” 


The sign ¢ signifies 


SouRCES 


: * provis.onal figures 


AND NOTES 


Germany ;” Reichsarbeitsblatt (Reichsarbeitsministerium). 


I. 


Unemployment. 





Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics cover the majority of manual workers, irrespective of earnings, 
and salaried employees with an income not exceeding 8,400 marks per annum 
(employees with a higher income may insure voluntarily). Workers in agriculture, 
forestry, fishing and certain minor occupations are excluded. Among the unemployed 
on benefit are included persons who after the expiration of their normal period 
of benefit are in receipt of special allowances (Krisenfiirsorge) ; workers assisted 
by the communes are excluded. The figures on which the percentages are based 
relate to the end of each month. 


Trade union returns. A large number of trade unions are comprised, covering 
workers in industry, mining, and the building trades, and including unions which 
do not pay unemployment benefit, Separate figures are given for wholly and 
partially unemployed. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Employment exchange statistics. This series refers to the total number of un- 
employed registered by private and public employment exchanges. It covers 


workers regardless of occupation and whether in receipt of allowances from un- 
employment insurance or public funds. An unemployed person may be registered 
at more than one exchange. The figures relate to the end of each month. 
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II. Employment. 

Sickness insurance statistics. Contributions to the compulsory sickness funds 
are not payable during unemployment ; hence the number of paying members 
offers an indication of the fluctuations of employment. The figures relate to the 
first of each month. The number employed on 1 January 1925 is taken as base 
(= 100). 

Trade union returns. This series is compiled by adding the figures of partial 
unemployment, converted into its equivalent in terms of whole-time unemploy- 
ment, to the figures of wholly unemployed, and deducting the percentage so 
obtained from 100. The statistics have the same scope as the trade union unemploy- 
ment statistics. 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics and Labour Report (Common- 
wealth Bureau of Census and Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 


Trade union returns. This series includes workers in industry, mining, building, 
and transport, but excludes unions of workers in permanent employment (such as 
railwaymen) and of casual workers (such as dockers) ; it includes unions which 
do not pay unemployment benefit. Persons out of work owing to sickness or 
accidents (but not to labour disputes) are counted as unemployed. The figures 
relate to workers who were unemployed for three days or more during a specified 
week in each quarter. The figures for unemployment are subdivided yearly into 
the following groups : lack of work, sickness and accident, and other causes. 


Austria : Statistische Nachrichten (Bundesamt fiir Statistik). 


I. Unemployment. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Compulsory insurance covers 
practically all industrial workers (with the exception of those employed in districts 
expressly classified as rural); it excludes agricultural, forestry, and domestic 
workers. The figures refer to unemployed in receipt of ordinary and extended 
benefit, or occupied on public relief works ; persons who have not completed their 
waiting period are excluded. The figures relate to the last day of each month. 
No regular information is available as to the number insured. 


Belgium : Revue du Travail (Ministére de l’Industrie, du Travail et de la Pré- 
voyance sociale). 


I. Unemployment. 

Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. The voluntary unemployment 
insurance funds cover workers in industry, mining, building, and transport, but 
exclude those engaged in agriculture and fishing. Separate figures are given for 
wholly and intermittently unemployed. But as the various funds may make their 
own regulations as to waiting periods, and conditions for receipt of benefit, there 
is no uniform practice throughout the whole country as to the definition of 
unemployment. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Canada : Labour Gazette (Department of Labour). 


I. Unemployment. 


Trade union returns. The trade unions reporting include workers in industry, 
mining, forestry, fishing, transport, shipping, and public services. Persons who 
are engaged in work outside their own trades or who are idle owing to illness are 
not considered as unemployed ; unions involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from the statistics. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives reports as to 
the number of workers employed from most of the larger employers of labour 
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throughout Canada, in all industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting, and 
highly specialised businesses, the returns being from firms employing fifteen workers 
or more. The figures relate to the first of each month. The average number em- 
ployed in 1926 is taken as base (= 100). 


Denmark : Siatistiske Efterretninger (Statistical Department). 


I. Unemployment. 

Trade union returns. Only trade unions paying unemployment benefit are 
included. The figures cover workers in industry, commerce, and the building 
trades. They relate to the end of each month. 


Danzig (Free City of) : Staatsanzeiger fiir die freie Stadt Danzig. 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The figures refer to the number of applicants 
registered by the employment exchanges in the City and in the region of the Free 
City. They relate to the end of each month. 


Estonia : Recueil mensuel (Central Office of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The figures, which cover all categories of 
workers, refer to the total number of unemployed persons registered by the public 
employment exchanges at the beginning of each month. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. The index numbers of employment are based on the reports 
of a large number of undertakings employing more than five workers. The number 
employed on 1 January 1927 is taken as base (= 100). 


United States of America: I. American Federationist (American Federation of 
Labour). IJ. Federal Reserve Bulletin (Federal Reserve Board). 


I. Unemployment. 


Trade union returns. The American Federation of Labour compiles monthly 
information of membership and number of unemployed members in certain 
affiliated unions ; the statistics cover organised trades, including factory workers, 
teachers, and building trade workers. They relate to the beginning of each month. 
The methods by which the unemployment of the workers is recorded are fixed 
by the local unions and vary for different unions. A “weighted” percentage of 
unemployment is calculated for identical unions in the current and the preceding 
month ; thus two figures w= Der ape for each month and the final figure for 
the month is the simple aritltmetic average of the two. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. The indexes of employment and payroll are based on returns 
from a large number of employers in manufacturing industries. The indexes are 
weighted according to the relative importance of the various groups by means 
of data as shown by the biennial censuses of manufactures. Normal seasonal 
variations are eliminated in the case of workers employed, but not in the case 
of payrolls. The figures relate to the 15th of each month. The average number 
employed during the years 1923-1925 is taken as base (= 100). 


Finland : Social Tidskrift—Socialinen Aikakauskirja (Ministry of Social Affairs). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The figures show the number of unemployed 
registered at the public employment exchanges at the end of the last week of each 
month. The majority of agricultural labourers and skilled industrial workers 
do not register at the public employment exchanges. 
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France : Bulletin du Marché du Travail (Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
sociale, Office central de la Main-d’ceuvre); Bulletin de la Statistique de la 
France (Présidence du Conseil, Sous-Secrétariat d’Etat de I’Economie na- 
tionale). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The first series indicates, for the end of each 
month, the number of persons in receipt of benefit from departmental, communal, 
and inter-communal unemployment relief funds. These funds cover part of the 
country only and their number varies with time and circumstances. The second 
series shows the number of applicants for work registered by the public employ- 
ment exchanges at the end of the last week of each month. 


II. Employment. 

Returns of labour inspectors and mining engineers. The index is based on en- 
quiries into the number of workers employed by establishments under the super- 
vision of labour inspectors and mining engineers (thus including industry, mining, 
transport, commerce, etc.) and employing at least 100 workers ; in such branches, 
however, where establishments of this size are few or non-existent, the enquiry 
is extended to include establishments that are considered representative of their 
branch. Particulars are given as to wholly and partially employed ; as partially 
employed are here understood persons working for less than 48 hours per week. 
(Figures for short time are in the original publication subdivided into four groups 
according to the number of hours worked per week : (1) less than 48 and more than 
40, (2) less than 40 and more than 382, (3) 32, (4) less than 82.) The index is cal- 
culated monthly by taking the number of workers employed in the same establish- 
ments in the same month of the previous year as base (= 100). 


Hungary : Magyar Statisztikai Szemle (Central Office of Statistics); Economic 
Report (Hungarian General Credit Bank). 


I. Unemployment. 


Trade union returns. The statistics are compiled by the Social-Democratic 
trade unions throughout the country and by the Christian trade unions in Buda- 
pest. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Ministry of Labour Gazette (Ministry of Labour). 


I. Unemployment. 


Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Compulsory insurance against 
unemployment covers substantially all employed persons between 16 and 65 years 
of age (including non-manual workers whose salaries do not exceed £250 a year), 
except those employed in agriculture and private domestic service, and out-workers. 
Persons employed by local public authorities, railways, and public utility under- 
takings, and certain minor groups of other workers may also be exempted. From 
the numbers unemployed (calculated on the basis of unemployment books “lodged” 
with the public employment exchanges) are excluded those who are known to be 
working in an uninsured trade, the sick (or diseased), and those known to have 
emigrated or gone abroad. Insured persons are not counted as unemployed in case 
of trade disputes unless they are definitely maintaining registration for other 
employment. 

Separate figures are given for those “wholly unemployed” (including “casuals’’) 
and those out of work owing to “temporary stoppages’’. The latter group consists 
of those who are on short time or otherwise stood off or suspended on the definite 
understanding that they may return to their former employment within a period 
of six weeks from the date of suspension. The figures of unemployment relate to 
the end of each month ; the number of insured persons is calculated once a year. 


II. Employment. 


Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. There statistics—which refer 
to Great Britain only—are based on the number of insured persons not registered 
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as unemployed, with a deduction of 3% per cent. (average for the year) to represent 
those absent from work owing to sickness, accident, and other forms of unrecorded 
non-employment other than “recognised” holidays. Two series are given: one 
including persons directly involved in trade disputes ; the other excluding such 
persons. The average number employed in 1924 is taken as base (= 100). 


Irish Free State : Communication to the International Labour Office. 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The statistics refer to the number of appli- 
cants registered at the beginning of each month by the public employment 
exchanges (and their sub-offices, the branch employment offices). 


Italy : Bollettino mensile di Statistica dell’ Istituto centrale di Statistica del Regno 
d@ Italia (Central Institute of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 


Social insurance fund statistics. The statistics, which cover workers in 
most trades and occupations, are furnished by the national insurance funds, and 
relate, in addition to insured trades, to certain other categories of workers, 
mainly agricultural. The numbers of wholly and partially unemployed workers 
are given at the end of each month. No regular statistics as to the number of 
persons insured are available. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. The index numbers of employment, which are compiled 
by the Ministry of Corporations, are based on the returns from a large number 
of industrial undertakings ; they include also workers on short time. They relate 
to the_end of each month. The average number employed in September 1926 
is taken as base (= 100). 


Japan : Bulletin of Employment Exchanges — Shokugyo shokai koho (Department 
of Home Affairs, Central Board of Employment Exchanges); Statistics of 
Factory Labour (Bank of Japan). 


I. Unemployment. 


Official estimates. The figures are based on monthly estimates by the governors 
of prefectures (on the basis of reports from employment exchanges, social workers, 
municipal authorities, etc.). They cover a majority of industrial workers and wage 
earners. Students, salaried workers (with an income of more than 200 yen per 
month), foreigners, independent undertakers, and agricultural workers are excluded. 
As unemployed are understood persons who are unable to obtain work in spite 
of efforts to do so ; casual workers are counted only if they have been out of work 
for at least a fourth of the month previous to the estimate ; persons incapacitated 
by age, sickness, or accident, or out of work owing to drunkenness, negligence, 
or labour disputes are also excluded. The total number of workers on which the 
percentage is based is an estimate and covers the same categories of workers as 
the estimated number unemployed. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. The indexes are based on returns of employment in a 
certain number of industries. The average number employed in 1926 is taken 
as base ( 100). 


Latvia : Manesa Bilettens (Bureau of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The statistics refer to the number of applicants 
for work registered by the public employment exchanges at the end of each month. 
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II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. The index numbers are based on the numbers employed 
in a certain number of private undertakings in industry, building, and public 
services in Riga. The number employed in January 1929 is taken as base (= 100). 


Norway: Statistiske Meddelelser (Central Office of Statistics). 
I. Unemployment. 


Trade union returns. These statistics cover ten representative unions in industry 
and the building trades which pay unemployment benefit to their members. 
The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Employment exchange statistics. These statistics show the number of applicants 
for work in all trades registered by the public employment exchanges on the 15th 
day of each month ; persons employed on public relief works are included. 


New Zealand : Monthly Abstract of Statistics (Census and Statistics Office). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. This series, which was begun in January 1931, 
refers to applicants for work in all trades. It shows the number of persons at the 
end of the last week of each month maintaining registration at the public employ- 
ment exchanges, including persons receiving partial employment under the Unem- 
ployment Board’s schemes for relief; the number of persons employed on these 
works is given here separately. 


Palestine : Communication to the International Labour Office. 


I. Unemployment. 


Official estimates. The statistics refer to the total number unemployed ; they 
are based on estimates furnished to the Government by the village headmen. As 
unemployed are considered those who have not more than three days’ work a 
week. Separate figures are available for Arabs and non-Arabs. Fellahin working 
on their farms eight months of the year but seeking employment at other times are 
included when they are in need of employment. The figures relate to the end of 
each month. 


Netherlands : Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek (Centraal 
Bureau voor de Statistiek). 


I. Unemployment. 


Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. These statistics include voluntary 
unemployment insurance funds, almost wholly composed of organised workers ; 
certain unions having no insurance funds; and also workers who — although 
belonging to unions having such funds — are excluded from benefit on account of 
age. They cover workers in agriculture, fishing, mining, industry, building, 
transport, etc. 

Persons working part time, or who have not completed their “ waiting period ” 
or have exhausted their right to benefit in the insurance fund, are counted as 
unemployed ; persons out of work owing to trade disputes, sickness, accidents, 
military service, etc., are excluded. The figures are weekly averages calculated 
for each month. 


Employment exchange statistics. The figures show the number of unemployed 
in all trades registered by the public employment exchanges and their branch 
offices at the end of each month. As unemployed are considered persons who 
at the moment of registration (or renewal of registration) have been out of work 
for a whole week, and also persons occupied on public relief works ; persons par- 
tially unemployed are not considered as unemployed. 
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Poland : Konjunktura Gospodarcza (Institute for Economic Research) ; Statistique 
du Travail and Informations statistiques (Central Office of Statistics). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These series include workers in agriculture, 
mining, industry, transport, etc. ; they relate to the number of persons registered 
by the public employment exchanges at the end of each month, The percentages 
are based on the number of members of the sickness insurance funds, which cover 
the majority of workers. 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. This series is based on the reports of a large number of 
undertakings in mining, industry, public works and services, etc. The figures 
relate to the end of each month. The average number employed in 1927 is taken 
as base (= 100). 


Rumania : Bulletin d information et de documentation (National Bank of Rumania). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. These figures, which are published by the 
Ministry of Labour, refer to all categories of workers registered as unemployed at 
the public employment exchanges established in the main industrial centres. 
Trade unionists, however, are excluded as they do not register with the public 
employment exchanges. 


Saar Territory: Bericht des Statistischen Amtes des Saargebietes (Statistisches 
Amt des Saargebietes). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. The figures include workers in mining, 
industry, building, commerce, transport, public utilities, etc., registered as unem- 
ployed at the public employment exchanges. They relate to the end of each month. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden (Social Board). 


I. Unemployment. 

Trade union returns. These figures include workers in mining, industry, building 
and transport : they refer to unions which pay and to those which do not pay unem- 
ployment benefit. As unemployed are considered persons working for less than 
24 working hours per week in their regular trade, and persons employed outside 
that trade who do not earn per week a sum corresponding to that paid for 24 hours’ 
work in their own trade according to the collective agreement in force. Persons 
out of work owing to sickness, strikes, lockouts, or military service are excluded. 
The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Switzerland : La Vie Economique (Département fédéral de I’Economie publique). 


I. Unemployment. 

Voluntary and compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. The unemployment 
funds cover workers in building, industry, commerce, etc. The figures, which 
are published by the Federal Labour Office, relate to the end of each quarter. 
Separate figures are given for wholly and partially unemployed members of the 
funds. As partially unemployed are understood workers whose engagement is 
not definitely terminated. Persons out of work owing to sickness, accidents, etc., 
are not counted as unemployed : persons who have not completed the “ waiting 
period ” or have exhausted their right to benefit are included. 


II. Employment. 


Employers’ returns. These statistics are compiled by the Federal Labour 
Office on the basis of returns from employers in manufacturing and building 
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industries. They relate to the end of each quarter. The index numbers are 
established on the “chain system”. The average number employed in March 
1925 is taken as base (= 100). 


Czechoslovakia : Zprivy Staniho Uradu Statistického Republiky Ceskoslovenské 
(Statistical Office). 


I. Unemployment, 


Trade union returns. This series refers to the trade union unemployment 
funds, which cover workers in agriculture, mining, industry, transport, commerce, 
domestic service, etc. The figures give the number of wholly unemployed in receipt 
of benefit, thus excluding unemployed who have not completed the “ waiting 
period ”’, or have exhausted their right to benefit. Seasonal workers, persons out 
of work owing to sickness, accidents, or labour disputes, and persons who have 
lost their occupation through their own fault or left it without serious reason are 
not counted as unemployed. The percentages relate to the last working day of 
each month. 


Employment exchange statistics. This series, which includes all categories of 
workers, gives the number of applicants for work registered by public and private 
employment exchanges. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Yugoslavia : Radnicka wastita (Central Office for Workers’ Insurance). 


I. Unemployment. 


Employment exchange statistics. The statistics refer to all categories of workers 
registered as unemployed with the public employment exchanges at the end of 
each month. Persons out of work owing to sickness, accidents, or labour disputes 
are not considered as unemployed. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, heating and lighting, clothing, and rent. ! 
Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics 
have been given from time to time in this Review. 





1 For the last issue of these tables cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 4, Oct. 1931, pp. 440-443. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South - _| Bel- , ' 
Country | Ait | any] tralia) tran | @89m |Oaia| 4M) AN) China | mark| Cais | Eom 
1 





Towns and Sent- ing 3 
localities | 2 | 72 | 30 | Viema) 59 | 12 | 60 |70,, Priping | Shangiai | so | p Caine 














1930 Dec. 126 | 142 : 108 | 223 | 2108; 96 109 98 114 " 131 | 142 
1931 Jan. 126 | 140 os 106 | 219 | 2090; 95 104 96 121 159 129 | 140 
Feb, 125 | 139 90 105 | 212 | 2074) 94 103 98 136 ° 124 | 142 
March| 124 | 138 ° 105 | 209 | 2012; 92 103 99 132 sd 124 | 142 
April 124 | 137 104 | 207 | 1973} 92 106 99 121 157 | 125 | 140 
May 125 | 137 88 104 | 205 | 1986; 90 105 95 120 » 125 | 138 








































































































































































































June 123 | 1:8 ° 106 | 205 | 1983 | 89 107 96 121 ° 126 | 135 
July 122 | 137 . 107 | 203 | 1991 89 105 94 119 154 126 | 134 
Aug. 122 | 135 80 107 | 201 | 1935; 89 | 105 “4 131 ” 123 | 135 
Sept. 122 134 *6 107 201 | 1887 88 103 97 135 " 123 136 
| Oct. 122 133 ° 108 200 | 1912 87 109 98 127 154 123 137 
Nov. 122 132 — 108 198 _ 86 107 92 125 as 122 136 
ae SS 
"less Great F | 
Es- |United; ,. . ee Hun- Irish 
Country |tonia | States — France oo Greece; gary | India| Free | Italy | Japan —_ > 
| ‘ 7 ireland ? State| 5 ' 
| Towns and | Tal- : Buda-| Bom- . 
| Seesiitie: | Gan 32 21 Paris | 630 44 pest | bay | 105 50 | Tok | Riga| 84 
\- iniahedl 
|1930 Dec. 99 161 1083 as 153 111 100 | 122 ° 87 140 98 | 111 
/1931 Jan. | 98 ° 1071 . 152 117 99 | 119 ° 84 139 | 100 | 107 
Feb> | 98 ° 1061 | 590 150 117 99 | 114 | 164 84 140 | 101 106 
March; 98 . 1057 4 147 114 100 | 112 - 84 139 | 101 105 
April | 98 . 1050 ad 147 114 100 | 113 ° 84 140 | 100 | 104 | 
| May | 106 so 1037 | 589 145 113 100 | 111 | 156 83 138 99 104 | 
June | 104 150 | 1020 = 147 113 100 | 109 ° 83 134 | 100 105 | 
July 105 * | 1021 ° 145 112 102 198 ° 82 134 | 105 108 | 
Aug. | 103 . 1034 565 145 111 102 108 | 157 81 134 98 107 
} Sept. | 100 4 | 1013 vi 145 111 103 | 108 - 80 134 | 97 108 
Oct. | 97 * | 1013 . 146 111 102 | 108 ° 80 130; 95 104 
Nov. 96 * 1036 _ 148 _ | 100 | 108 | 165 —_ 130 93 | 101 
| ) | 
| tuma- | Nor-| Zea. | tet [Peru | P Saar | Swe- | $witzar-| Grocho- ussa| ¥ 
| | or-| Zea- eru| Po- sien os | SWe- .$.$.8.) Yu 
| Country | ‘hay | way | land | tants |? | tana {Pamanial Terrin) Gor” | tang | sloakin | THY] >| tana 
| * 10 11 ory 13 
; 7 
Towns and | Luxem- | ox | Amster- |, . War- 3 Istan- Croatia 
localities | burg | - 25 an | Lima) saw | 50” “ ss | Prague | ol | 117 a 
}1930 Dec. 848 | 159; * | 157 | 156 | 118 |4050| 604 | 161 156 | 709 |1239; 192 1646 
1931 Jan. | 827] 157! * | * | 157 | 110 |3222; 604 ° 156 709 |1242| 192 1616 
Feb, 809 | 156! 93] * | 154] 109 |3215| 599 ° 155 | 70411232; — 1606 
March, 798 | 155 * | 154] 153 | 109 |}3184! 595 | 160) 153 | 698 |1223) — 1597 
April | 797 | 154 ” ° 154 | 109 | 3078; 595 ° 151 710 | 1208 — 1574 | 
May 756 | 153} 92 * | 154 | 109 |3077); 591 > 150 714 |}1202; — 1563 | 
| June 794 | 151 * | 154] 154 | 106 |3033; 598 | 158] 150 726 |1209} — 1546 | 
| July | 796 | 152 | ° ° 154 | 105 | 2972) 589 ” 150 725 | 1187 _ — 
| Aug. 787 | 152 89 e 154 | 104 | 2939; 570 . 149 705 | 1170 —_— oan 
Sept. | 782 | 150 * | 151] 149 | 104 |2884) 563 | 158 | 149 711 }1176); — _ | 
Oct. 752 | 150 - ° 147 | 102 | — | 561 ° 148 703 |}1189; — — 
Nov. 741 | 150 — e 147 |} 103 | — 557 a 147 692 | — _ | —_ | 
| 
* 1923-1927 = 100. * 1921 = 100. * 1926 = 100. * March 1928 = 100. * 1927 = 100. 
* 1913 = 100. Owing to the abolition of legal restriction on rents in May 1931, the index number has 
been revised from that date. 71913 = 100. ® Quarterly averages. ® New series based 
on a budget enquiry made in 1927-1928. 10 1926-1930 = 100. 1 1911-1913 = 100. 12 Since 
1931, 20 towns only. 13 Owing to a change in the proportion of dwellings subject to legal rent re- 
striction, the index number has been revised from January 1930. 
The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE II, FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 





(Base, as far as } pone, omy i 1914 = 100) 































































































































































































South | 
: Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bul- , me Den- F 
Country ‘Wey many tralia tria | gium | garia Canada Chile Chima mark ~ Spain 
Towns and | Sant- 1 .| Ma- |Barce- 
localities 9 72 30 Vienna 59 | 12 | 60 iago Poiping maps 100 lc airo ‘drid °] lona 
l l 
1930 Dec. 108 135 87 111 200 | 2085 92 113 96 101 nd 128 204 178 
1931 Jan. 108 134 88 109 195 | 2068 89 103 93 105 127 | 126 198 182 
Feb. 107 | 131 | 86 | 106 | 187 |2049| 86 | 100 | 95 | 122| * | 126 | 196 | 184 
March | 107 | 130 | 85 105 | 183 |} 1991} 83 | 100 | 96] 117/| * 124 | 194 | - 
April 107 129 85 104 180 | 1952 81 107 98 99 123 | 123 190 | 
May 108 130 84 104 177 | 1977 78 106 92 99 a 119 190 j 
June 106 131 83 108 177 | 1971 75 110 93 100; * | 118 189 | 
July 104 130 81 110 175 | 1976 75 106 90 96 119 116 193 | 
Aug. 103 126 81 109 172 | 1909 76 106 90 117 nd | 116 195 | } 
Sept. 102 125 81 109 173 | 1859 74 103 94 124 so 117 199 | | 
Ort. 103 123 81 111 170 | 1894 71 115 95 110 120; 117 200 
Nov. 102 122 _ 110 168 _— 69 111 87 103 a 117 — 
u | 
Es- | United | F Brita H sh | L 
s- } in- ritain un- - | Dute at- 
Country tonia | States | land Fran | and N, | Greece gary’ India Indies’ _— Italy Japan | via 
7 | Ireland | _ 
———— 
Towns and | Tal- , Buda- | Bom-| Java and « Teton! Bhan! 
localities | ian | 51 | 21 Paris 630 44 | pest | bay Hadura 105 | 50 — Riga | 
1930 Dec. 96 137 903 649 138 114 95 | 116 | 132 og | 86 152 _ 
1931 Jan. 95 133 893 649 136 112 94 | 111 126 S 83 153 | 122 
Feb. 96 127 883 650 134 111 94 106 119 151 81 154 | 124 
March 96 126 879 647 129 108 96 103 113 ° 81 153 | 125 
April 96 124 870 641 129 107 96 104 107 od sl 154 | 122 
May 95 121 849 634 127 107 97 102 101 139 81 154 | 122 
June 93 118 842 632 130 106 97 101 97 . 81 148 125 
July 94 119 846 615 128 105 99 100 95 4 | 86 149 | 128 
Aug. 91 120 870 595 128 104 100 100 96 143 78 150 114 | 
Sept. 87 119 844 588 128 103 100 100 —_ . | 77 | 151 108 |} 
Oct. 83 119 848 571 130 104 97 100 —_— ° | 76 145 | 106) 
Nov. 82 117 885 555 132 _ 94 100 | — 155 | — 147 —_ 
| | 
Nor- New |Pales- Saar . | . 
: Nether- on Swe: | Switzr- | Czecho- Yugo- 
Country way Zealand tine lands Peru | Poland — den land | slovakia Turkey ahavia 
| | | " 
Towns and | 94 4 3s | 10 | Lima | Warsaw | 49 | 33. | Prague | Ista | — ae 
1930 Dee. 149 93 | 59 79 141 | 124 621 132 149 | 736 | 1195 1222 
1931 Jan. 146 91 58 78 142 | 110 621 133 148 719 1215 1179 
Feb. 144 88 56 77 136 110 612 130 146 710 1188 1193 
March| 143 86 54 75 135 i09 607 130 144 699 1174 1176 
April 141 85 53 74 136 109 607 129 142 715 1140 1220 
May 139 85 54 74 139 109 601 127 141 727 1142 1201 
Jue 138 84 55 74 140 | 107 618 127 141 747 1154 1173 
July 140 83 53 74 141 106 601 127 140 740 1093 - 
Aug. 138 82 52 74 141 104 569 127 139 703 1052 
Sept. 136 82 53 73 137 104 558 128 139 717 1048 
Oct. 136 84 —_ 73 136 100 554 127 138 707 1063 
Nov. 136 _— —_ _— 136 101 551 127 137 688 —a 
11923-1927 = 100. *1921— 00 71926=100. ‘March 1928=100. *1927=100. * Including 
heating and lighting. 7 1913 = 100. * New series based on a budget enquiry made in 1927-1928. 
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1-1930 in four centres = 100. 
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* New series based on a budget enquiry made in 1927-1928. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


INTERNATIONAL 
Czechoslovakia-Persia. 


Umluva o usazovani mezi republikou ¢eskoslovenskou a cisaistvim Perskym. 
29 iijna 1930. Nr. 136. 

Treaty of Settlement between the Czechoslovak Republic and the Persian 
Empire. Dated 29 October 1930. 

(Sb. z. a n., 1931, Castka 63, p. 1068.) 


Luxemburg-France. 


Convention d’établissement conclue le 31 mars 1930 entre le Luxembourg et 
la France. (Mémorial, 1931, No. 40, p. 579.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B.O. = Bulletin Officiel; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth 
Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka z&akonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 

* An Act to amend section five of the Immigration Act, 1901-1925. No. 56 
of 1930. Assented to 29 November 1930. (Commonwealth Acts, 1930, Vol. XXVIII, 
p. 194.) 

An Act relating to the imposition, assessment and collection of a tax upon 
certain incomes being salaries payable by the Commonwealth or by an authority 
under the Commonwealth. No. 58 of 1930. Assented to 15 December 1930. (Com- 
monwealth Acts, 1930, Vol. XXVIII, p. 196.) 

An Act to impose a tax upon certain incomes being salaries payable by the 
Commonwealth or by an authority under the Commonwealth. No. 59 of 1930. 
Assented to 15 December 1930. (Commonwealth Acts, 1930, Vol. XXVIII, p. 198.) 


CANADA 


An Act for the granting of aid for the relief of unemployment. (21 Geo. V, ch. 1.) 
Assented to 22 September 1930. (Statutes of Canada, 1930-1931, Parts I-II, p. 1.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Cambodia. 
Arrété No. 3426 du 4 décembre 1930 sur l’application au Cambodge du régime 
forestier. (Bull. admin. du Cambodge, 1931, No. 7, p. 1137; Erratum: J. O. de 
l’Indochine francaise, 1931, No. 67, p. 2773.) 


Sénégal. 

* Arrété No. 2776 du 1¢t décembre 1930 approuvant la délibération du Conseil 
colonial du Sénégal, portant modification 4 la législation des prestations. (J. O. du 
Sénégal, 1931, No. 1577, p. 8.) 


LEEWARD ISLANDS 


An Act to amend the Elementary Education Act, by providing for the raising 
of the compulsory school-leaving age. No. 10 of 1930. Assented to 26 February 
1930. (Acts and Ordinances of the Leeward Islands, 1930, Table I.) 


Dominica. 

An Ordinance to prohibit aliens from acting in certain capacities on ships 
registered in the Presidency. No. 1 of 1930. Assented to 25 February 1930. (Acts 
and Ordinances of the Leeward Islands, 1930, Table III.) 


St. Christopher and Nevis. 

An Ordinance to provide for the licensing and regulation of motor vehicles 
plying for hire, and the licensing of the drivers thereof. No. 2 of 1930. Assented 
to 26 April 1930. (Acts and Ordinances of the Leeward Islands, 1930, Table V.) 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 29 listopada 1930 r. 
Prawo goérnicze. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 85, poz. 654, p. 1155.) 
[Order of the President : Mining Code. Dated 29 November 1930.] 


RUSSIA 
U.S.S.R. 

Order of the C.E.C. and C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R., to approve the regulations 
for advantages to persons employed in distant regions of the U.S.S.R. and else- 
where than in large urban agglomerations. Dated 12 August 1930. (I.N.K.T., 
1930, No. 31-32, p. 664.) 
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Regulations approved by the C.E.C. and C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting 
advantages to persons employed in distant regions of the U.S.S.R. and elsewhere 
than in large urban agglomerations. Dated 12 August 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, 
No. 31-32, p. 665.) 

Order No. 342 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to approve the 
regulations for the social insurance of workers on soviet farms and in agricultural 
undertakings of consumers’ co-operative societies. Dated 20 September 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 33, p. 695.) 

Regulations No. 343 of the U.S.I.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., for the 
social insurance of workers on soviet farms and in agricultural undertakings of 
consumers’ co-operative societies. Dated 20 September 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, 
No. 33, p. 695.) 

Instructions No. 296 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the hours of 
work and rest of persons employed in the railway transport service. Dated 27 Sep- 
tember 1930. (Supplement to I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 28.) 


Regulations for the construction of engine-rooms and boiler-rooms on board 
vessels of the mercantile marine, approved by Binding Order No. 321 of the 
P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. Dated 12 October 1930. (Supplement to I.N.K.T., 1930, 
No. 29-30.) 

Order No. 332 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the conclusion of 
contracts concerning the pecuniary liability of employees for missing valuables. 
Dated 29 October 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 31-32, p. 663.) 

Order No. 337 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the making of entries 
concerning the indebtedness of employees in the documents issued when they 
are dismissed. Dated 31 October 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 31-32, p. 662.) 


Regulations No. 338 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting advantages for 
persons employed in distant regions and elsewhere than in large urban agglome- 
rations. Dated 1 November 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 31-32, p. 667.) 


Order of the C.E.C. and C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R., to approve ihe regulations 
for disciplinary penalties in the transport service and the regulations for the 
encouragement of transport workers who distinguish themselves on the labour 
front. Dated 3 November 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 33, p. 691.) 


Regulations approved by the C.E.C. and C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting 
disciplinary penalties in the transport service. Dated 3 November 1930. (I.N.K.T., 
1930, No. 33, p. 691.) 

Regulations approved by the C.E.C. and C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R. for the encour- 
agement of transport workers who distinguish themselves on the labour front. 
Dated 3 November 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 33, p. 693.) 


Order of the C.E.C. and C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the disciplinary 
penalties and measures of encouragement to apply to the crews of vessels in the 
merchant service of the U.S.S.R. belonging to institutions and undertakings in 
the general public sector which are not under the control of the P.T.C. Dated 
3 November 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 33, p. 694.) 

Order No. 336 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the registration of 
collective contracts with the local labour authorities. Dated 4 November 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 31-32, p. 662.) 

Order No. 339 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting employees in charge 
of articles of value (money and goods). Dated 6 November 1930. (I.N.K.T., 
1930, No. 31-32, p. 658.) 

Regulations No. P.L.C. 341, approved by the Revolutionary Military Council 
of the U.S.S.R., the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., and the U.C.C.T.U., respecting the 
trade union membership of persons employed by the People’s Commissariat of 
the Army and Navy, and respecting the organisation of local committees of wage- 
earning and salaried employees in institutions and undertakings of the P.C.A.N. 
Dated 10 November 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 33, p. 696.) 


R.S.F.S.R. 


Instructions of the Interdepartmental Committee on the transference of under- 
takings to the seven-hour day, attached to the P.L.C. of the R.S.F.S.R., respecting 
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the work of the committees under the C.P.C.’s of the Autonomous Republics 
and local and regional executive committees in connection with the transference 
of undertakings to the seven-hour day. Dated 21 August 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, 
No. 33, p. 701.) 

Instructions No. 98 of the P.L.C., the P.C.C. of the R.S.F.S.R., the Lumbering 
Association and the central committee of the Lumbermen’s and Woodworkers’ 
Union, respecting the payment of bonuses for work in lumbering. Dated 27 October 
1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930. No. 31-32, p. 680.) 

Order No. P.L.C. 100/S.E.C. 644 of the P.L.C. and S.E.C. of the R.S.F.S.R., 
respecting the delegation to undertakings and institutions of the assessment and 
payment of benefit for temporary incapacity for work. Dated 16 November 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 33, p. 703.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1931 


INTERNATIONAL 
Denmark-Finland. 
Overenskomst mellem Danmark og Finland om Sygepleje og Hjemsendelse 
af Sofolk m.m. 9. Juli 1981. Nr. 207. (Lovtidenden A, 1931, No. 29, p. 1453.) 
[Agreement between Denmark and Finland respecting the treatment in case 
of sickness and repatriation of seamen, etc. Dated 8 July 1931.] 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


French Cameroons. 

Arrété promulguant le décret du 4 juin 1931 organisant le crédit mutuel agri- 
cole au Cameroun. Du 7 aodt 1931. (J.O. des territoires du Cameroun, 19381, 
No. 270, p. 614.) 

Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 20 avril 1930 portant réglementation des carriéres 
et des conditions d’exploitation. Du 9 aoat 1931. (J. O. des territoires du Came- 
roun, 1931, No. 270, p. 631.) 


French Togoland. 

Arrété No. 440 modifiant les arrétés Nos. 507 du 16 septembre et 652 du 20 no- 
vembre 1929 déterminant les conditions d’emploi de la main-d’ceuvre et du per- 
sonnel indigéne au service des Travaux Neufs du chemin de fer du nord. Du 29 juil- 
let 1931. (J. O. du Togo, 1931, No. 187, p. 432.) 


Iraq. 

Regulation issued under Article 41 of the Civil Pension Law, No. 10 of 1931. 
Dated 19 April 1931 (2 Dhil Hijja 1349). (Iraq Government Gazette, 1931, No. 38, 
p. 640.) 

Regulation amending Regulation for the grant of gratuities to injured officials, 
No. 10 of 1931. No. 23 of 1931. Dated 6 August 1931 (22 Rabi’ ul Awaal 1350). 
(Iraq Government Gazette, 1931, No. 39, p. 659.) 


Tanganyika Territory. 

Government Notice No. 117. The Air Navigation Directions, 1931. Dated 
10 September 1931. (Supplement to Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 11 September 
1981, p. 195.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 
Amendment of Waterside Employment Regulations under the Transport 
Workers Act, 1928-1929. (Amendment of Regulations 4 and 5.) Dated 18 August 
1981. (C.S.R., 1931, No. 104.) 
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New South Wales. 


* An Act to impose an Unemployment Relief Tax ; to declare the rates at 
which such tax is to be levied, assessed, collected, and paid; and for purposes 
connected therewith. (22 Geo. V, No. 25.) Assented to 3 July 1931. (N.S.W. 
Industrial Gazette, 31 July 1931, p. 11.) 


* An Act to continue the provisions of Part II of the Prevention and Relief 
of Unemployment Act, 1930, as amended by subsequent Acts ; to apply the pro- 
visions of that Act to the assessment and collection of the Unemployment Relief 
Tax imposed by the Unemployment Relief Tax Act, 1931; and for purposes 
connected therewith. (22 Geo. V, No. 26.) Assented to 3 July 1931. (N.S.W. 
Industrial Gazette, 31 July 1931, p. 9.) 


Papua. 
An Ordinance to amend the Navigation Ordinance, 1889-1924. No. 4 of 1931- 
Assented to 13 July 1931. 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz vom 3. Oktober 1931, betreffend Massnahmen zur Sicherung 
des Gleichgewichtes in den 6ffentlichen Haushilten (Budgetsanierungsgesetz). 
Nr. 294. (B.G.BI., 1931, 75. Stiick, p. 1655.) 


* Bundesgesetz vom 3. Oktober 1931 iiber ausserordentliche Massnahmen der 
Arbeitslosenfiirsorge. Nr. 301. B.G.BI., 1931, 77. Stiick, p. 1674.) 


BECHUANALAND 


Proclamation No. 33 of 1931 to amend Proclamation No. 7 of 1909 relating 
to the recruitment of native labourers within the territory of the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. Dated 5 August 1931. (Official Gazette of the High Commissioner 
for South Africa, 14 August 1931, p. 37.) 


BELGIUM 


* Loi complétant la législation concernant le régime de retraite des ouvriers 
mineurs. Du 22 juillet 1931. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 232, p. 4760.) 


Arrété royal du 6 juillet 1931, concernant : Statuts de la Caisse de secours 
et de prévoyance en faveur des marins naviguant sous pavillon belge. (Moniteur 
belge, 1931, No. 218, p. 4442.) 


Arrété ministériel du 9 juillet 1931, concernant : Caisse de secours et de pré- 
voyance en faveur des marins naviguant sous pavillon belge.— Mesures d’exécution. 
— Gages fictifs pour le calcul de certaines rentes. — Marins 4 classer dans la caté- 
gorie des officiers et assimilés. (Moniteur belge, 1931, Nos. 215-216, p. 4401.) 


Arrété ministériel du 15 juillet 1931, concernant : Loi du 18 juin 1930 relative 
a l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. — Arrété 
royal du 8 juin 1931. — Articles 7 et 8. — Déclarations d’affiliation et d’accep- 
tation. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 213, p. 4377.) 


Arrété royal du 18 juillet 1931, concernant : Etablissements classés comme 
dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. — Adjonction de rubrique [travail méca- 
nique du marbre et de la pierre]. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 206, p. 4135.) 

Arrété royal du 22 juillet 1931, concernant : Loi du 14 juillet 1930 relative a 
l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. — Versements des 
salariés payés par acompte. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 224, p. 4572.) 


Arrété royal du 22 juillet 1931, concernant: Loi du 14 juillet 1930 relative 
a Passurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. — Article 11, 1°. — 
Versements a la Caisse générale d’Epargne et de Retraite. — Travailleurs occupés 
d’une facon intermittente pour le compte d’un ou de plusieurs employeurs et 
rémunérés uniquement en nature. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 224, p. 4574.) 
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BELGIAN CONGO 


Ordonnance-loi du 13 aodit 1931, No. 60 bis/A.E., modifiant celle du 12 juillet 
1917, sur les avances en numéraire ou en marchandises aux indigénes. 
Verordening-wet van 13 Augustus 1931, No. 60 bis E.Z., tot wijziging dergene 
van 12 Juli 1917, op het geven van voorschotten in geld of waren, aan inlanders. 
(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1931, No. 16, p. 366.) 


Ordonnance d’administration générale du 13 aott 1931, No. 61/A.I.M.O., 
déléguant aux Gouverneurs de Province les pouvoirs conférés au Gouverneur 
Général par le décret du 29 mai 1931. 

Verordening van algemeen bestuur, van 13 Augustus 1931, Nr. 61/1.Z.A., 
aan de Provinciegouverneurs overdragende de macht aan den Algemeen Gouverneur 
verleend bij het decreet van 29 Mei 1931. 

(Bull. admin. du Congo belge, 1931, No. 16, p. 367.) 


BRAZIL 


Decreto n. 20.291, que aprova o regulamento para o art. 3° do decreto n. 19.482, 
de 12 de dezembro de 1930. 12 de agosto de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 200, 
p. 13552.) 

[Decree No. 20291, to approve the regulations under section 3 of Decree 
No. 19482 of 12 December 1930. Dated 12 August 1931.] 

[At least two-thirds of the persons employed by each individual or undertaking 
must be Brazilian by birth.] 

Decreto n. 20.303, que dispde sobre a nacionalizacéo do trabalho na marinha 
mercante e da outras providencias. 19 de agosto de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, 
No. 201, p. 13608.) 


[Decree No. 20303, respecting the nationality of persons employed in the 
mercantile marine and other matters. Dated 19 August 1931.] 


BRITISH GUIANA 


* The Mining Regulations, 1931. Assented to 5 August 1931. (Official Gazette 
(Extraordinary), 15 September 1931, p. 825.) 


BULGARIA 


* Ukase No. 4: Amendments and additions to the Regulations [of 24 July 
1925] respecting the rendering of temporary compulsory labour service for the 
construction of railways and ports in the communes directly concerned therein. 
Dated 21 August 1931. (Drj. Vest., 1931, No. 116, p. 2201.) 


CANADA 


An Act to amend the Armistice Day Act. (21-22 Geo. V, ch. 4.) Assented to 
11 June 1931. (Statutes of Canada, 1930-1931, Parts I-II, p. 26.) 

An Act to amend the Government Employees’ Compensation Act. (21-22 
Geo. V, ch. 9.) Assented to 11 June 1931. (Statutes of Canada, 1930-1931, Parts 
I-II, p. 61.) 

An Act to amend the Bankruptcy Act (Priority of Claims). (21-22 Geo. V, 
ch. 18.) Assented to 3 August 1931. (Statutes of Canada, 1930-1931, Parts I-II, 
p- 89.) 

[Priority of claims for wages, salaries and commissions.] 
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An Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act. (21-22 Geo. V, ch. 21.) Assented 
to 3 August 1931. (Statutes of Canada, 1930-1931, Parts I-II, p. 95.) 
[Requirements for certificates of service as masters and mates.]} 


An Act respecting the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea 
signed in London on 31 May 1929, and the International Convention respecting 
Load Lines signed in London on 5 July 1930. (21-22 Geo. V, ch. 49.) Assented 
to 3 August 1931. (Statutes of Canada, 1930-1931, Parts I-II, p. 217.) 


An Act for the Promotion of Vocational Education in Canada. (21-22 Geo. V, 
ch. 59.) Assented to 3 August 1931. (Statutes of Canada, 1930-1931, Parts I-II, 
p. 431.) 

* General Regulations under the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931. 
(No date.) (Labour Gazette, August 1931, p. 904.) 


Manitoba. 

Fair Wage Schedule 1931-32 approved by the Minister of Public Works under 
the provisions of section 10 of Chapter 69, Consolidated Amendments, 1924, 
being ‘‘ An Act to establish and protect the wages of workmen employed on 
public works’. Gazetted 12 September 1931. (Manitoba Gazette, 12 September 
1931, p. 718.) 


Nova Scotia. 

Minimum Wage Board Order No. 5, governing Female Operators in the Tele- 
phone Companies in Cities and Incorporated Towns of Nova Scotia. Became 
effective 1 August 1931. (Labour Gazette, August 1931, p. 884.) 

Commission des salaires minima: Ordonnance No. 5. — Régissant le service 
des demoiselles du téléphone dans les grandes villes et les villes constituées de la 
Nouvelle-Ecosse. Effective le 1° aoit 1931. (Gazette du Travail, aoait 1931, 
p. 930.) 


Quebec. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1931: Regulation No. 2. Gazetted August 
1931. (Labour Gazette, August 1931, p. 883.) 

Loi des accidents du travail, 1931: Réglement No. 2. Publié en aodt 1931. 
(Gazette du Travail, aoit 1931, p. 929.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


* Zakon ze dne 4. cervence 1931 0 soudnictvi ve sporech z pomeru pracovniho, 
sluzebniho a ucebnino (0 pracovnich soudech). Nr. 131. (Sb. z. a n., 1931, Castka 59, 
p. 1003.) 

[Act respecting jurisdiction in disputes arising out of contracts of employment, 
service and apprenticeship (concerning labour courts). Dated 4 July 1931.] 

Ratifikace imluvy o usazovani mezi republikou ¢eskoslovenskou a cisatatvim 
Perskym. 31. biezna 1931. Nr. 138. (Sb. z. a n., 19381, Castka 63, p. 1068.) 

[Ratification of the Treaty of Settlement between the Czechoslovak Republic 
and the Persian Empire. Dated 31 March 1931.]} 


Vladni naftizeni se dne 10. cervence 1931 0 zméné stanov Podadnibo sboru 
pro otazky hospodaéiské. Nr. 119. (Sb. z. a n., 1981, Castka 55, p. 821.) 

[Order to amend the standing orders of the Advisory Council for Economic 
Affairs. Dated 10 July 1931.] 


Vladni naiizeni ze dne 10. éervence 1931 o zvl4stnich podminkach pro ustanoveni 
uvednickvm ¢éekatelem nebo tiednikem a pro povyseni tiednika v jednotilivych 
uirednickych kategoriich a sluzebnich oborech. Nr. 182. (Sb. z. a n., 1931, Castka 
60, p. 1011.) 

[Order respecting the special conditions for engagement as candidate for an 
official post or as official, and for the promotion of officials within the various 
grades and departments. Dated 10 July 1931.] 
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DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


* Ermiachtigungsgesetz. Vom 1. September 1930. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie 
Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 46, p. 719.) 

[Befugnis des Senats, im Hinblick auf die verscharfte Notlage Massnahmen 
zu treffen.] 


DENMARK 


* Bekendtgorelse om en mellem Danmark og Finland afsluttet Overenskomst 
em Sygepleje og Hjemsendelse af Sefolk m.m. Den 5. August 1931, Nr. 207. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1931, No. 29, p. 1453.) 

[Notification No. 207, respecting the Agreement concluded between Denmark 
and Finland respecting the treatment in case of sickness and repatriation of sea- 
men, etc. Dated 5 August 1931.] 

Anordning angaaende Udfaerdigelse af kongelig Anordning om den farma- 
ceutiske Laereanstalt og den farmaceutiske Uddannelse. 21. August 1931. Nr. 217. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1931, No. 30, p. 1463.) 

[Order No. 217, respecting the administration of the Royal Order concerning 
the Pharmaceutical Training Institute and pharmaceutical training. Dated 21 
August 1931.] 

Bekendtgorelse om en under 5. Juli 1930 i London afsluttet international 
Konvention om Lastelinier for Skibe. 2. September 1931. Nr. 223. (Lovtidenden A, 
1931, No. 31, p. 1477.) 

[Notification No. 223, respecting the International Load Line Convention 
for ships, concluded in London on 5 July 1930. Dated 2 September 1931.] 


Bekendtgorelse til Vejledning om de Indtaegts- og Formueforhold, der som 
Regel betinger en Persons Optagelse eller Forbliven i en anerkendt Sygekasse 
med Ret til gennem denne at nyde Tilskud fra Staten. Nr. 230. 18. September 
1931. (Lovtidenden A, 1931, No. 32, p. 1707.) 

[Notification No. 230, issuing rules respecting the conditions as to income 
and property which as a rule govern the admission of persons to membership 
of an approved sick fund with the right to receive the State subsidy through it 
and their retention of such membership. Dated 18 September 1931.] 


EGYPT 


Décret-loi No. 110 de 1931 accordant un délai pour le paiement des loyers 
agricoles. Du 8 septembre 1931 (25 Rabi Tani 1350.) (J. O. égyptien, 1931, No. 90, 


p. 2.) 
ESTONIA 


Riigikogu poolt 30. juunil 1931 vastuvéetud 438. Merekoolide seaduse muut- 
mise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1931, No. 55, p. 809.) 

[Act to amend the Act respecting training schools for the sea service. Dated 
30 June 1931.] 

* Riigikogu poolt 7. juulil 1931 vastuvéetud 495. Kdlvatu vdistluse vastu 
voéitlemise seadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1931, No. 62, p. 889.) 

[Act for the prevention of unfair competition. Dated 7 July 1931.] 

Riigikogu poolt 10. juulil 1931 vastuvéetud 470. Pollutédékoja seadus. (Riigi 
Teataja, 1931, No. 60, p. 860.) 

[Act respecting the Agricultural Chamber. Dated 10 July 1931.] 

Hariduse- ja sotsiaalministeriumi juhtnéérid tédstusekoolide ja 6ppetédkodade 
lépetajate praktisecrimise kohta kooli véi éppetédkoja téékojas. Nr. 441. 2. juulil 
1931. (Riigi Teataja, 1931, No. 55, p. 821.) 

[Rules issued by the Minister of Education and Social Affairs respecting the 
practical work, in technical schools and apprenticeship workplaces, of persons 
who have completed their training in such schools and workplaces. Dated 2 July 
1931.] 
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Vabariigi Valitsuse otsus 2. septembrist 1931 [Deklaratsioon Eesti ja Soome 
vahel laevaméétkirjade vastastikku tunnustamise kohta]. (Riigi Teataja, 1931, 
No. 72, p. 973.) 

[Government Resolution (to ratify the Declaration of 17 July 1931 between 
Estonia and Finland respecting the mutual recognition of certificates of measure- 
ment of Estonian and Finnish vessels). Dated 2 September 1931.] 


* Tééde nimekiri, mis techniliste] pohjustel peavad kestma kéigil nidalapievadel 
66d ja paevad vahetpidamata. Nr. 558. (Riigi Teataja, 1931, No. 71, p. 969.) 

[List of processes which for technical reasons must be carried on day and night 
uninterruptedly every day of the week. Published 8 September 1931.] 


FINLAND 


* Asetus Suomen ja Tanskan viilisen, suomalaisille ja tanskalaisille meri- 
miehille eriissi tapauksissa myénnettiivia etuja koskevan sopimuksen voi- 
maansaattamisesta. 17 piivinai elokuuta 1931. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1931, No. 240, p. 581.) 

Foérordning om bringande i verkstiallighet av 6verenskommelsen mellan Finland 
och Danmark angiende férmaner, som tillférsikras finska och danska sjémiin 
i sirskilda fall. Den 17 Augusti 1931. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1931, 
No. 240, p. 581.) 

[Order to bring into operation the Agreement (of 9 July 1931, between Denmark 
and Finland respecting the advantages guaranteed to Danish and Finnish seamen 
in certain cases. Dated 17 August 1931.] 


FRANCE 


Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 17 janvier 1924 fixant, pour les marchés de tra- 
vaux publics 4 exécuter dans le département de la Marne, les conditions auxquelles 
doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compensation ou autres insti- 
tutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprise en vue du service des allocations 
familiales. Du 18 mars 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 67, p. 3138.) 


Décrets fixant le régime d’assurances des agents titulaires de la banque de 
l’Algérie et des employés de la caisse autonome de retraites des ouvriers mineurs 
et les régles de coordination de ce régime avec le régime général des assurances 
sociales. Du 14 aodt 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 200, p. 9475 ; Erratum : 1931, No. 208, 
p. 9905.) 


Loi portant approbation du projet de convention concernant la simplification 
de l’inspection des émigrants 4 bord des navires adopté par la Conférence inter- 
nationale du Travail dans sa huitiéme session, tenue 4 Genéve du 26 mai au 5 juin 
1926. Du 15 aoftt 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 201, p. 9510.) 


Arrété étendant aux départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle 
les dispositions du décret du 5 aotit 1927 relatif 4 l’application de la loi du 23 avril 
1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les industries du livre. Du 20 aofit 1931. 
(J. O., 1931, No. 198, p. 9405.) 


Arrété étendant aux départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle 
les dispositions du décret du 13 aodt 1927 relatif 4 l’application de la loi du 
23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans le commerce en gros et demi- 
gros de marchandises de toute nature. Du 20 aoiit 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 198, 
p- 9405.) 


Arrété étendant aux départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle 
les dispositions du décret du 18 aot 1927 relatif & l’application de la loi du 
23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les fabriques et distilleries d’al- 
cools alimentaires et les fabriques de liqueurs et spiritueux. Du 20 aofit 1931. 
(J. O., 1931, No. 198, p. 9405.) 


Décret édictant des peines a |’égard des contrevenants aux mesures de sécurité 
dans la manutention des liquides inflammables en Indochine. Du 24 aoit 1931. 
(J. O., 1981, No. 200, p. 9484.) 
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Arrété étendant aux départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle 
les dispositions au décret du 23 aodit 1927 relatif a l’application de la loi du 
23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les brasseries, malteries, cidreries, 
fabriques d’eaux et de boissons gazeuses, de glace artificielle. Du 28 aodt 1931. 
(J. O., 1931, No. 203, p. 9623.) 

* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de 
la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures aux entreprises privées exé- 
cutant des travaux de manutention dans le domaine public et pour le compte 
des grands réseaux de chemins de fer d’intérét général. Du 3 septembre 1931. 
(J. O., 1931, No. 211, p. 9991; Erratum: 1931, No. 212, p. 10018.) 













FRENCH COLONIES 
Cochin China. 

Arrété complétant la nomenclature des établissements dangereux, incommodes 
et insalubres. Du 31 juillet 1931. (Bull. admin. de la Cochinchine, 1931, No. 32, 
p- 2143.) 











French Establishments in Oceania. 

Arrété No. 521 c. du 24 juillet 1931, promulguant le décret du 29 avril 1931 
rendant applicables aux navires francais ayant leur port d’attache dans les colonies 
et territoires sous mandat les dispositions du décret du 19 mars 1927 réglementant 
les enquétes sur les naufrages, abordages et autres accidents de navigation. 
(J. O. des Etablissements frangais de l’Océanie, 1931, No. 16, p. 310.) 


| 

i Arrété No. 547 s. g. réglementant le séjour dans les Etablissements frangais 
| 
{ 






—— eT 






de l’Océanie des immigrants d’origine asiatique. Du 31 juillet 1931. (J. O. des 
Etablissements frangais de l’Océanie, 1931, No. 16, p. 317.) 









French Indo-China. 
ly Arrété modifiant certains articles du Réglement général de l’enseignement 
fi professionnel. Du 3 aoait 1931. (J. O. de l’Indochine francaise, 1931, No. 63, 







‘ p. 2635.) 
" Arrété modifiant l’article 15 de l’arrété du 28 janvier 1928 relatif 4 la cons- 
i) titution des Sociétés indigenes de Crédit agricole mutuel en Cochinchine. Du 





5 aoit 1931. (J. O. de l’Indochine francaise, 1931, No. 63, p. 2636.) 

Arrété modifiant le paragraphe (e) de l’article 13 de l’arrété du 29 novembre 
1929 sur les Sociétés de Crédit agricole mutuel frangais de Cochinchine. Du 5 aoit 
1931. (J. O. de l’Indochine francaise, 1931, No. 63, p. 2637.) 











French Somaliland. 

* Arrété instituant des prestations 4 la Céte francaise des Somalis et dépendances 
be et en organisant le régime. Du 24 janvier 1931. (J. O. des Somalis, 1931, No. 414, 
i p. 95.) 











Madagascar. 
a Arrété portant réglementation des déplacements des travailleurs indigénes 
+ hors de leur circonscription d’origine. Du 28 juillet 1931. (J. O. de Madagascar, 
ri 1931, No, 2364, p. 768.) 










Tonking. 

Arrété du résident supérieur au Tonkin, approuvé par le Gouverneur général, 
fixant les modalités d’application au Tonkin de l’arrété du Gouverneur général 
du 21 mars 1930 réglementant le régime forestier de 1’ Indochine. Du 26 février 1931. 
(J. O. de l’Indochine francaise, 1931, No. 67, p. 2773.] 










GAMBIA 





An Ordinance to amend the Registration and Licensing of Domestic Servants 
Ordinance, 1922. No. 8 of 1931. Assented to 15 September 1931. (Government 
Gazette, 15 September 1931, p. 371.) 
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GERMANY 





Verordnung zur Anderung der Verordnung iiber die Einziehung der Beitrige 
zur Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 
11. September 1931. (R. G. BI., I, 1931, No. 62, p. 491.) 

Zweite Durchfiihrungsverordnung zur Verordnung des Reichsprisidenten iiber 
die Auszahlung von Dienstbeziigen vom 18. Juli 1931. Vom 14. September 1931. 
(R. G. B1., I, 1931, No. 62, p. 492.) 

* Verordnung des Reichsprisidenten iiber die Beilegung von Schlichtungs- 
streitigkeiten 6ffentlichen Interesses. Vom 27. September 1931. (R. G. B1., I, 1931, 
No. 64, p. 513.) 

* Zweite Verordnung iiber die Beilegung von Schlichtungsstreitigkeiten 6ffent- 
lichen Interesses. Vom 30. September 1931. (R. G. Bl., I, 1931, No. 65, p. 521.) 

* Durchfihrungsbestimmungen zur Einschrinkung der Arbeitszeit. Vom 
30. September 1931. (R. G. BI., I, 1981, No. 65, p. 521.) 

* Zweite Verordnung iiber Herstellung und Vertrieb von Thomasmehl. Vom 
30. September 1931. (R. G. BL., I, 1931, No. 66, p. 525.) 

Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung der Biirgersteuer 1931 (DB. BST. 1931). Vom 
1. Oktober 1931. (R. G. B1., I, 1931, No. 66, p. 525.) ] 

* Dritte Verordnung des Reichsprisidenten zur Sicherung von Wirtschaft 
und Finanzen und zur Bekimpfung politischer Ausschreitungen. Vom 6. Oktober 
1931. (R. G. BL., I, 1931, No. 67, p. 537.) 























GREAT BRITAIN 










* An Act to authorise the making of Orders in Council for the purpose of effecting 
economies in expenditure falling to be defrayed out of public moneys and improve- 
ments in the arrangements for meeting such expenditure. (21 & 22 Geo. V, ch. 48). 
Assented to 30 September 1931. 

[Services in respect of which Orders in Council may be made under this Act : 
Education ; National Health Insurance; Police; Unemployment Insurance ; 
Roads. ] 

* The Sugar Factories Welfare Order, 1931, dated 7 August 1931, made by the 
Secretary of State under section 7 (1) of the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1916 (6 & 7 Geo. V, ch. 31). (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 684.) 













GUATEMALA 






* Decreto numero 1745 : [inmigracién]. 31 de mayo de 1931. (Diario de Centro 
América, 1931, No. 70, p. 582.) 

[Decree No. 1745 : (immigration). Dated 31 May 1931.] 

Decreto ntimero 1160. 5 de agosto de 1931. (Diario de Centro América, 1931, 
No. 17, p. 126.) 
[Decree No. 1160 (respecting free grants of land). Dated 5 August 1931.] 









HONG KONG 






Notification No. 550: Regulations made by the Governor in Council under 
section 12 (1) of the Female Domestic Service Ordinance, 1923, Ordinance No. 1 
of 1923, on 20 August 1931. (Hong Kong Government Gazette, 4 September 1931, 
p- 602.) 









ITALY 






* Legge 9 aprile 1931, n. 358. Norme per la disciplina e lo sviluppo delle migra- 
zioni e della colonizzazione interna. (Numero di pubblicazione: 630.) (G. U., 
1931, No. 96, p. 1822.) 
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[Act No. 358, to issue regulations for the organisation and furtherance of internal 
migration and land settlement. Dated 9 April 1931.] 


Legge 4 giugno 1931, n. 997. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 2 marzo 
1931, n. 324, contenente norme per l’inquadramento sindacale delle societa coope- 
rative. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1305.) (G. U., 1931, No. 196, p. 4223.) 

[Act No. 997 to ratify Legislative Decree No. 324 of March 1931, issuing rules 
for the incorporation of co-operative societies in the system of industrial associations. 
Dated 4 June 1931.] 

Legge 5 giugno 1931, n. 998. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 11 di- 
cembre 1930, n. 1882, contenente norme dirette a rendere pit efficiente la vigilanza 
governativa sulle societa cooperative. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1307.) (G. U., 
1931, No. 197, p. 4238.) 

[Act No. 998, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 1882 of 11 December 1930, issuing 
rules for the more effective supervision of co-operative societies by the Government. 
Dated 5 June 1931.] 

Legge 12 giugno 1931, n. 929. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 26 feb- 
braio 1931, n. 315, che modifica la tassa per il rilascio del passaporto del Regno 
e all’ estero. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1237.) (G. U., 1931, No. 182, p. 3998.) 

[Act No, 929, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 315 of 26 February 1931, altering 
the fee for the issue of passports in Italy and abroad. Dated 12 June 1931.] 


* Legge 18 giugno 1931, n. 856. Riordinamento delle disposizioni sul riparto 
di contributi sindacali obbligatori. (Numero du pubblicazione: 1140.) (G. U., 
1931, No. 155, p. 3368.) 

[Act No. 856 to revise the regulations respecting the allocation of compulsory 
contributions to trade associations. Dated 18 June 1931.] 

Legge 18 giugno 1931, n. 875. Composizione e attribuzioni dei Consigli provin- 
ciali dell’ economia corporativa. (Numero di pubblicazione ;: 1178.) (G. U., 1931, 
No. 160, p. 3474.) 

[Act No. 875 respecting the composition and duties of the provincial corporative 
economic councils. Dated 18 June 1931.] 


Regio decreto-legge 18 giugno 1931, n. 941. Proroga per un altro quinquennio 
delle agevolazioni tributarie in materia di edilizia popolare e di nuove costruzioni 
ad uso di abitazione. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1234). (G. U., 1931, No. 181, 

. 3982.) 
' [Legislative Decree No. 941, to prolong for a further period of five years the 
allowances of taxation in respect of cheap dwellings and new buildings intended for 
dwellings. Dated 18 June 1931.] 

* Regio decreto-legge 17 luglio 1931, n. 1090. Nuovo ordinamento dei servizi 
dell’ assicurazione obbligatoria per le malattie e per l’assistenza sociale della gente 
del mare e dell’aria. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1391.) (G. U., 1931, No. 208, p. 4424.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1090, to reorganise the compulsory sickness insurance 
and relief systems for seamen and airmen. Dated 17 July 1931.] 


Regio decreto 23 marzo 1931, n. 707. Approvazione del testo unico delle leggi 
sul Monte pensioni per gli insegnanti elementari. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1179.) 
(G. U., 1931, No. 160, p. 3477.) 

[Royal Decree No. 707 to approve the consolidated text of the Acts respecting 
the elementary school teachers’ pensions funds. Dated 23 March 1931.] 


Decreto ministeriale 12 maggio 1931. Approbazione della tabella delle com- 
petenze medie mensili per la determinazione, agli effetti dell’ indennita di malattia, 
della retribuzione giornaliera per la gente di mare arruolata con una quota di 
compartecipazione. (G. U., 1931, No. 169, p. 3731.) 

[Ministerial Decree to approve the schedule of the average monthly salaries 
and wages for the assessment of the daily wage for the purposes of sickness benefit 
of seamen engaged on a share basis. Dated 12 May 1931.] 

Regio decreto 25 maggio 1931, n. 853. Obbligo di saper nuotare e vogare per 
tutti i marittimi imbarcati. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1146.) (G. U., 1931, No. 156, 
p. 3387.) 

[Royal Decree No. 853 to provide that all seamen enrolled in a vessel must be 
able to swim and row. Dated 25 May 1931.] 
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Relazione e R. Decreto 18 giugno 1931, n. 823. Modificazioni alle norme in 
materia di privilegi marittimi. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1126.) (G. U., 1931, 
No. 152, p. 3315.) 

[Royal Decree No. 823 to amend the rules relative to maritime liens. Dated 
18 June 1931.] 

Decreto ministeriale 1° luglio 1931. Norme per la determinazione e riscossione 
dei contributi sindacali obbligatori a carico dei concessionari telefonici. (G. U., 
1931, No. 156, p. 3391.) 

[Ministerial Decree to issue rules for the assessment and collection of compulsory 
trade association contributions payable by telephone concession holders. Dated 
1 July 1931.] 

Decreto ministeriale 11 luglio 1931. Norme di applicazione del R. decreto 
25 maggio 1931, n. 853, concernente l’accertamento dell’ idoneita al nuoto ed alla 
voga degli iscritti nelle matricole della gente di mare di 1* categoria. (G. U., 1931, 
No. 170, p. 3750.) 

[Ministerial Decree respecting the administration of Royal Decree No. 853 
of 25 May 1931 respecting the ascertainment of the ability to swim and row of 
persons registered in the first class of the seamen’s registers. Dated 11 July 1931.] 


Decreto ministeriale 3 agosto 1931. Determinazione della misura del coefficiente 
di maggiorazione per l’anno 1930 a carico dei datori di lavoro rappresentati dalla 
Confederazione nazionale fascista del commercio e modalita per la riscossione. 
(G. U., 1931, No. 183, p. 4018.) 

[Ministerial Decree to fix the coefficient of increase for the year 1930 applying 
to the employers represented by the National Fascist Confederation of Commerce 
and to prescribe the method of collection. Dated 3 August 1931.] 


Decreto ministeriale 27 agosto 1931. Norme concernenti l’impiego della saldatura 
autogene nella costruzione e nella riparazione degli apparecchi a pressione di 
vapore. (G. U., 1931, No. 211, p. 4471.) 

[Ministerial Decree to issue rules for autogenous welding in constructional 
work and in the repairing of steam apparatus under pressure. Dated 27 August 
1931.] 


ITALIAN COLONIES 
Tripolitania. 

Ordinanza della Direzione Marittima della Tripolitania : Istruzioni per la 
vigilanza sulla pesca marittima nelle acque della Tripolitania. 25 giugno 1931, 
anno IX. (Bollettino Ufficiale della Tripolitania, 1931, No. 15, p. 885.) 

[Ordinance of the Directorate of Shipping of Tripolitania : instructions for the 
supervision of sea fishing in Tripolitanian waters. Dated 25 June 1931.] 


KENYA 


An Ordinance to provide for the licensing and regulation of the carriage for 
reward of goods by motor vehicles over certain roads of the Colony. No. 23 of 1931. 
Dated 8 September 1931. (Supplement to Official Gazette, 15 September 1931, 
p. 131.) 

An Ordinance to provide for the registration of co-operative societies and for 
matters incidental thereto. No. 24 of 1931. Assented to 8 September 1931. (Sup- 
plement to Official Gazette, 15 September 1931, p. 139.) 

Proclamation to appoint 1 July 1931 as the date on which the Explosives 
Ordinance, 1930, shall be deemed to have come into operation. Dated 3 September 
1931. (Supplement to Official Gazette, 8 September 1931, p. 801.) 


LATVIA 
Papildinajums noteikumos par civildienestu. 1931 g. 30. janij&. Nr. 129. (Lik., 


1931, 16. burtnica, p. 615.) 
[Supplement to the Civil Service Order. Dated 30 June 1931.] 
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LEEWARD ISLANDS 
St. Christopher and Nevis. 
An Ordinance to prohibit aliens from acting in certain capacities on ships 
registered in the Presidency. No. 5 of 1930. Assented to 19 June 1930. (Acts and 
Ordinances of the Leeward Islands, 1930, Table V.) 


LITHUANIA 


Susisiekimo Ministerijos Ligoniu kasos istatymas. Nr. 2470. (Vyriausybés 
Zinios, 1931, No. 362, p. 4.) 

[Act respecting the sickness fund for the Ministry of Communications. Published 
7 August 1931.] 

Pasu istatu pakeitimas, Nr. 2441. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1931, No. 358, p. 21.) 

[Amendment of the Passport Regulations. Published 10 June 1931.] 

Uzsienio pasams, leidimams ir vizoms duoti taisykliu pakeitimas. Nr. 2442. 
(Vyriausibés Zinios, 1931, No. 358, p. 22.) 

[Amendment of the rules for the issue of approvals and visas for passports. 
Published 10 June 1931.] 


Memel Territory. 

Policinis paliepimas apie angliarukstiniu gerimu gaminima ir toktiu gérimu 
pardawinéjima 1931. m. rugpiuczio mén. 21 d. 

[Police Order respecting the manufacture and sale of aerated waters. Dated 
21 August 1931.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 24 aoit 1931, ayant pour objet de modifier la liste 
des établissements industriels annexée 4 l’arrété grand-ducal du 1¢T aoait 1913. 

Grossherzoglicher Beschluss vom 24. August 1931, wodurch die dem Gross- 
herzoglichen Beschluss vom 1. August 1913 beigefiigte Liste der gewerblichen 
Anstalten abgeindert wird. 

(Mémorial, 1931, No. 42, p. 611.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 31 aoat 1931 portant approbation de la nouvelle annexe I 
& la Convention internationale concernant le transport des marchandises par 
chemins de fer. (Mémorial, 1931, No. 45, p. 635.) 

[Transport de matiéres dangereuses.] 


MAURITIUS 


* Ordinance No. 2 of 1931 to prohibit the employment of children in factories. 
Assented to 20 June 1931. (Government Gazette, 20 June 1931, p. 318.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


* Ley Federal del Trabajo. 18 de Agosto de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, 


No. 51, seccion segunda, p. 1.) 
[Federal Labour Act. Dated 18 August 1931.] 


Federal District. 

Reglamento para expendios de cerveza en el Distrito Federal. 30 de Julio 
de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 46, p. 5.) 

[Regulations for public houses in the Federal District. Dated 30 July 1931.] 


MOROCCO 


Arrété viziriel du 2 septembre 1931 (18 rebia II 1350) fixant le tarif des frais 
médicaux en matiére d’accidents du travail. (B. O., 1931, No. 986, p. 1058.) 
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Arrété viziriel du 2 septembre 1931 (18 rebia II 1350) complétant l’arrété 
viziriel du 25 janvier 1928 (2 chaabane 1346) fixant le tarif des frais pharmaceu- 
tiques en matiére d’accidents du travail. (B. O., 1931, No. 986, p. 1059.) 


Arrété viziriel du 2 septembre 1931 (18 rebia II 1350) déterminant les condi- 
tions d’application du dahir du 1¢* juin 1931 (14 moharrem 1350) portant création 
de caisses régionales d’épargne et de crédit agricole indigénes, et modifiant le dahir 
du 15 juin 1927 (14 hija 1345) sur la caisse centrale des sociétés indigénes de pré- 
voyance. (B. O., 1931, No. 986, p. 1059.) 


Dahir du 2 septembre 1931 (18 rebia II 1350) déterminant les conditions dans 
lesquelles pourra étre effectué le paiement des sommes dues a des illettrés, vic- 
times ou ayants droit de victimes d’accidents du travail. (B. O., 1931, No. 988, 
p- 1125.) 


NETHERLANDS 


* Wet van den 27sten Juli 1931, tot wijziging van de Stuwadoorswet. (Staats- 


blad, 1931, No. 331.) 
[Act to amend the Stevedores Act. Dated 27 July 1931.] 


Besluit von den 3den Juni 1931, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 15, tweede lid, der Stoomwet. (Staatsblad, 
1931, No. 238.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under section 15, subsection 
(2), of the Steam Boilers Act. Dated 3 June 1931.] 


Besluit van den 3den Juni 1931, tot uitvoering van de Stoomwet en ter ver- 
vanging van het Koninklijk Besluit van 12 Februari 1915 (Staatsblad no. 83), 
laatstelijk gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 23 Juni 1925 (Staatsblad no. 260). 
(Staatsblad, 1931, No. 239.) 

[Decree for the administration of the Steam Boilers Act and to supersede the 
Royal Decree of 12 February 1915 (Staatsblad No. 83), last amended by Royal 
Decree of 23 June 1925. Dated 3 June 1931.] 


Besluit van den 27sten Juni 1931, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van den 28sten Januari 1931 (Staatsblad no. 24) tot vaststelling van een alge- 
meenen maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 22, eerste lid der Ziektewet. 
(Staatsblad, 1931, No. 257.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 28 January 1931 (Staatsblad No. 24) 
issuing public administrative regulations under section 22 (1) of the Sickness 
Insurance Act. Dated 27 June 1931.] 


Wet van den 27sten Juli 1931, tot wijziging van de artikelen 9 en 34 der Wet 
van 20 April 1918 (Staatsblad no. 259) (Landarbeiderswet), gewijzigd bij de wetten 
van 5 Juli 1920 (Staatsblad no. 329), 6 Mei 1921 (Staatsblad no. 711), en 16 Decem- 
ber 1927 (Staatsblad no. 389). (Staatsblad, 1931, no. 316.) 

[Act to amend sections 9 and 34 of the Act of 20 April 1918 (Staatsblad No. 259) 
(Agricultural Workers Act), as amended by the Acts of 5 July 1920 (Staatsblad 
No. 329), 6 May 1921 (Staatsblad No. 711), and 16 December 1927 (Staatsblad 
No. 389). Dated 27 July 1931.] 


Besluit van den 6den Augustus 1931, tot wijziging van de artikelen 10 en 13 
van het Koninklijk Besluit van 14 November 1918 (Staatsblad no. 589), houdende 
bepalingen tot uitvoering van de artikelen 6, 7 en 8 der Landarbeiderswet, van 
welk besluit de gewijzigde tekst is bekend gemaakt bij Koninklijk Besluit van 
24 Februari 1928 (Staatsblad no, 44). (Staatsblad, 1931, No. 362.) 

[Decree to amend sections 10 and 13 of the Royal Decree of 14 November 1918 
(Staatsblad No. 589), to issue regulations for the administration of sections 6, 7 
and 8 of the Agricultural Workers Act, the amended text of which was promul- 
gated by the Royal Decree of 24 February 1928 (Staatsblad No. 44). Dated 
6 August 1931.] 


Besluit van den 7den September 1931, houdende bekendmaking van den tekst 
der Woningwet, zooals deze laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij de wet van 9 Juli 1931 
(Staatsblad no. 266.) (Staatsblad, 1931, No. 393.) 

[Decree to promulgate the text of the Housing Act as last amended by the 
Act of 9 July 1931 (Staatsblad No. 266). Dated 7 September 1931.] 
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‘NEW ZEALAND 


Order in Council: Regulations for examinations for certificates under the 
Inspection of Machinery Act, 1928. Dated 31 August 1931. (New Zealand Gazette, 
3 September 1931, p. 2501.) 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon : forskrifter angaende fremstilling og bruk av acetylengass 
ombord i norske skib. Den 4 september 1931. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1931, No. 32, 
p. 584.) 

[Royal Resolution to issue regulations for the generation and use of acetylene 
gas on board Norwegian vessels. Dated 4 September 1931.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej wydane w porozumieniu 
z Ministrem Przemystu i Handlu z dnia 7 kwietnia 1931 r. w sprawie warunkéw, 
uprawniajacych robotnikéw zatrudnionych we Francji, Belgji, Czechosiowacji, 
Austrji, Rumunji oraz na obszarze W. M. Gdaiska do zasilkéw przewidzianych 
ustawa z dnia 18 lipea 1924 r. o zabezpieczeniu na wypadek bezrobocia. Poz. 438. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 53, p. 830.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare issued in agreement with 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry respecting the conditions which entitle 
workers employed in France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Rumania and 
the Free City of Danzig to benefits under the Unemployment Insurance Act of 
18 July 1924. Dated 7 April 1931.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemysiu i Handlu z dnia 13 maja 1931 r. o zmiariach 
w rozporzadzeniu z dnia 30 listopada 1927 r. o utworzeniu izb przemysiowo-hand- 
lowych, wyznaczeniu ich siedzib i okregéw. Poz. 440. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 53, 
p. 832.) 

[Order of the Minister of Commerce and Industry to amend the Order of 30 Nov- 
ember 1927 respecting the establishment of chambers of commerce and industry 
and their headquarters and areas. Dated 13 May 1931.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministr6w : Spraw Wewnetrznych, Komunikacji, Pracy i 
Opieki Spolecznej, oraz Przemysiu i Handlu z dnia 23 maja 1931 r. o godzinach 
otwarcia miesjsc zawodowej sprzedazy oraz bufetéw i zakladéw fryzjerskich w 
obrebie dworcéw kolejowych. Poz. 453. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 56, p. 888.) 

[Order of the Ministers of the Interior, Communications, Labour and Social 
Welfare, and Industry and Commerce respecting the hours at which places for sale 
by way of trade and refreshment rooms and barbers’ establishments in railway 
stations may remain open. Dated 23 May 1931.] 


Oswiadczenie Rzadowe z dnia 4 czerwcea 1931 r. w sprawie wymiany dokumentéw 
ratyfikacyjnych konwencji miedzy Rzeczapospolita Polska a Krolestwem Rumunji 
© ulatwieniach w malym ruchu granicznym polsko-rumunskim, podpisanej w 
Warszawie dn. 7 grudnia 1929 r. wraz z protokélem dodatkowym, zalacznikami 
A iB, wzorami Nr. 1 i Nr. 2 i protokélem podpisania. Poz. 493. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1931, No. 61, p. 1034.) 

[Government Notification respecting the exchange of instruments of ratification 
of the Convention between the Republic of Poland and the Kingdom of Rumania 
concerning facilities for frontier traffic between the two countries, signed at Warsaw 
on 7 December 1929, together with the protocol, appendices A and B, forms 1 and 2 
and the protocol of signature. Dated 4 June 1931.] 

Oswiadezenie Prezesa Rady Ministréw z dnia 16 lipca 1931 r. 0 wyrazeniu 
zgody Sejmu Slaskiego na wejscie w zycie na obszarze wojezédztwa slaskiego 
rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 16 marca 1928 r. 0 bezpiec- 
zenstwie i higjenie pracy.’ Poz. 533. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 64, p. 1093.) 

[Declaration of the President of the Council of Ministers respecting the approval 
by the Silesian Parliament (Sejm) of the coming into operation in the Province of 
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Silesia of the Order of the President of 16 March 1928 respecting industrial hygiene 
and safety. Dated 16 July 1931.] 


Oswiadezenie Prezesa Rady Ministréw z dnia 16 lipca 1931 r.o wyrazeniu 
zgody Sejmu Slaskiego na wejscie w zycie na obszarze wojewodztwa slaskiego 
rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 30 czerwca 1927 r. w. sprawie 
produkeji, przywozu i uzywania bieli olowianej, siarczanu olowiu oraz innych 
zwiazkéw olowiu. Poz. 532. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 64, p. 1093.) 

[Declaration of the President of the Council of Ministers respecting the approval 
by the Silesian Parliament (Sejm) of the coming into operation in the province 
of Silesia of the Order of the President of 30 June 1927 respecting the manufacture, 
importation and use of white lead, sulphate of lead and other lead compounds. 
Dated 16 July 1931.] 


Oswiadezenie Prezesa Rady Ministréw z dnia 16 lipca 1931 r. 0 wyrazeniu 
zgody Sejmu Slaskiego na wejscie w zycie na obszarze wojewédztwa slaskiego 
rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 sierpnia 1927 r. 0 zapo- 
bieganiu chorobom zawodowym i ich zwalezaniu. Poz. 531. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, 
No. 64, p. 1093.) 

[Declaration of the President of the Council of Ministers respecting the approval 
by the Silesian Parliament (Sejm) of the coming into operation in the province 
of Silesia of the Order of the President of 22 August 1927 respecting the prevention 
and combating of occupational diseases. Dated 16 July 1931.] 


Silesia. 

Ustawa z dnia 7. maja 1931 r. o popieraniu budowy domdéw mieszkalnych 
przez Zakiady Ubezpieczen : Pracownik6w Umysiowych i na wypadek inwalidztwa, 
w Kroélewskiej Hucie, oraz w sprawie zaciagniccia przez Skarb Slaski od tych 
Zakiadéw pozyczek na cele budowlane. (Dziennik Ustaw (Slaskich), 1931, No. 11, 
p- 117.) 

[Act to promote the erection of dwelling houses by the Insurance Institution 


for Intellectual Workers and the Invalidity Insurance Institution of Krolewska 
Huta and respecting the taking up of loans for building purposes with these Insti- 
tutions by the Silesian treasury. Dated 7 May 1931.] 


Rozporzadzenie Wojewody Slaskiego z dnia 28. lipca 1931 r. 0 wprowadzeniu 
nowej klasy grup zarobkowych, skiadek i kwot zwrostow w ubezpieczeniu na wypa- 
dek inwalidztwa. Poz. 3. (Dziennik Ustaw (Slaskich), 1931, No. 19, p. 139.) 

[Order of the Governor of Silesia to introduce a new wage, contribution and 
increment class in the invalidity insurance system. Dated 28 July 1931.] 


PORTUGAL 


* Decreto no. 20:192 — Determina que os operarios ou empregados estrangeiros 
vitimas de desastre no trabalho ocorrido em Portugal tenham direito as pensées 
establecidas por lei, mesmo quando residam fora de territério portugués, se igual 
tratamento fér concedido aos operarios portugueses pela legislacio dos paises da 
naturalidade dos sinistrados. 10 de Agosto de 1931. (Diario do Governo, 1931, 
No. 184, p. 1847.) 

[Decree No. 20192, to provide that alien wage-earning or salaried employees 
who are victims of industrial accidents in Portugal shall be entitled to the pensions 
provided for by law, even if they are resident abroad, provided that equivalent 
treatment is granted to Portuguese workers by the legislation of the country of 
origin of the victim of the accident. Dated 10 August 1931.] 


RHODESIA (NORTHERN) 


Government Notice No. 117 of 1931 under the Northern Rhodesia Civil Servants 
Proclamation, 1920 : The Civil Servants (Native Employees) (Amendment) Rules, 
1931. Dated 8 September 1931. (Supplement to Northern Rhodesia Government 
Gazette, 11 September 1931, p. 378.) 
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RUMANIA 


* Lege pentru modificarea unor dispozijiuni din legea asigurarilor sociale 
din 1912. 8 August 1931. (Monitorul Oficial, 1931, No. 184, p. 6978.) 

[Act to amend certain provisions of the Social Insurance Act of 1912. Dated 
8 August 1931.] 

Lege pentru incurajarea si activitatea constructiilor. 8 August 1931. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1931, No. 184, p. 6979.) 

[Act to encourage and promote building. Dated 8 August 1931.] 

* Lege pentru modificarea art. 44, 45, 46, 48, 50, si 51 din legea pentru infiin- 
{area si organizarea Camerelor de munca si a consiliului superior al muncii din 
14 Aprilie 1927. 8 August 1931. (Monitorul Oficial, 1931, No. 184, p. 6981.) 

[Act to amend sections 44, 45, 46, 48, 50 and 51 of the Act of 14 April 1927 
respecting the institution and organisation of chambers of labour and the Superior 
Labour Council. Dated 8 August 1931.] 

Decizie ministeriala nr. 37.899 : instrucjiuni relativ la eliberarea si reinoirea 
brevetelor si licentelor de pilot. 9 Aprilie 1931. (Monitorul Oficial, 1931, No. 168, 
p. 6236.) 

[Ministerial Order No. 37899: instructions for the issue and renewal of (air) 
pilots’ certificates and licences. Dated 9 April 1931.] 

Decizie ministeriala nr. 50.622 : reguli asupra condi{iunilor minima de eliberare 
a certificatului de navigabilitate. 19 Mai 1931. (Monitorul Oficial, 1931, No. 168, 
p. 6247.) 

[Ministerial Order No. 50622: regulations respecting the minimum require- 
ments for the issue of the certificate of airworthiness. Dated 19 May 1931.] 

Decret regal nr. 1.089 : Rechizijionarea brutariilor si morilor in caz de greva. 
19 August 1931. (Monitorul Oficial, 1931, No. 201, p. 7246.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1089, to requisition bakers’ and millers’ establishments 
in case of strike. Dated 19 August 1931.] 

Decizie Ministrului Muncii, Sanatatii si Ocrotirilor Sociale nr. 121.599 : Fixarea 
salariului maxim asigurat, salariul mediu si cotizatiile asigurarii de boala. (Moni- 
torul Oficial, 1931, No. 204, p. 7369.) 

[Decision No. 121599 of the Minister of Labour, Public Health, and Social 
Welfare to fix the maximum rate of wages, the average wage, and the rate of con- 
tributions for sickness insurance.] 


RUSSIA 
U.S.S.R. 
Order No. 109 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to amend the Order respecting 
the remuneration of the artistes and performers in entertainment undertakings. 
Dated 9 May 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 14-15, p. 277.) 


R.S.F.S.R. 

Order No. 37 of the P.L.C. of the R.S.F.S.R., respecting the delegation to 
undertakings and institutions of the payment of benefit for temporary incapacity 
to work, supplementary benefit, and pensions to incapacitated persons employed 
for remuneration. Dated 6 May 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 14-15, p. 286.) 


SPAIN 


Ley declarando Leyes de la Reptblica los Decretos que se insertan. 9 de Sep- 
tiembre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 253, p. 1746.) 

[Act to declare the Decrees specified herein (Decrees issued between 22 April 
and 18 July 1931) to be Acts of the Republic. Dated 9 September 1931.] 


Ley aprobando y ratificando con fuerza de Ley los Decretos que se insertan, 
dictados por el Ministerio. de Hacienda, en las fechas que se expresan. 9 de Sep- 
tiembre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 254, p. 1762.) 

[Act to approve and ratify with force of law certain Decrees herein mentioned 
issued by the Ministry of Finance on the dates specified. Dated 9 September 1931.] 
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Ley declarando que el Gobierno queda autorizado para decretar por causa 
de utilidad publica el laboreo forzoso de las tierras en el momento y en las provincias 
en que la dejacién del cultivo coincida con la existencia de obreros agricolas sin 
trabajo. 23 de Septiembre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 268, p. 1995.) 

[Act to authorise the Government to decree the compulsory tillage of land 
for reasons of public interest at times and in provinces where the cessation of 
tillage coincides with unemployment among agricultural workers. Dated 23 Sep- 
tember 1931.] 

Ley declarando leyes de la Republica los Decretos que se mencionan. 30 de 
Septiembre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 274, p. 4.) 

[Act to declare certain Decrees to be Acts of the Republic. Dated 30 September 
1931.] 

[Inter alia, Decree of 22 August 1931, to revive the operation of the Mercantile 
Marine Penal Code.] 


Decreto declarando incluidos en los grupos que se detérminan los Reales decretos 
que se indican, dictados desde el 13 de Septiembre de 1923 hasta el 14 de Abril 
de 1931. 9 de Junio de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 162, p. 1310.) 

[Decree to provide that the Royal Decrees herein specified issued between 
13 September 1923 and 14 April 1931 shall be classified as specified. Dated 9 June 


1931.] 
[List of repealed decrees includes the Mercantile Marine Penal Code.] 


Orden disponiendo que en todas las provincias de Espafia, con residencia en 
la capital, se proceda a la constitucién de Jurados mixtos circunstanciales de la 
Propiedad rustica. 20 de Julio de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 203, p. 644.) 

[Order to provide for the constitution of special joint boards for rural property 
in all the provinces of Spain, with their offices in the chief town of the province. 
Dated 20 July 1931.] 

* Decreto restableciendo en todo vigor la ley Penal para la Marina mercante, 
de 7 de Noviembre de 1923. 22 de Agosto de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 235, 
p. 1412.) 

[Decree to bring into operation again the Mercantile Marine Penal Code of 
7 November 1923. Dated 22 August 1931.] 


* Decreto aprobando el Reglamento para la aplicacién a la agricultura de la 
ley de Accidentes del Trabajo. 25 de Agosto de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, 
No. 242, p. 1509.) 

[Decree to approve the regulations for the application to agriculture of the 
Industrial Accidents Act. Dated 25 August 1931.] 


* Orden disponiendo que, a partir del dia 1° de Septiembre préximo, sea de 
siete horas la jornada de trabajo en las labores subterraneas de las explotaciones 
mineras carboniferas, y que en los trabajos subterraneos de las demas explotaciones 
mineras, la jornada podra continuar ampliandose hasta el maximo de ocho horas 
durante el semestre que corre, terminando esta excepcién el 31 de Diciembre del 
aho actual. 28 de Agosto de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 241, p. 1503.) 

[Order to provide that as from 1 September next the hours of work in under- 
ground work in coal mines shall be seven hours a day, and that in underground 
work in other mines the eight-hour day may continue for the current half-year, 
provided that this exception shall come to an end on 31 December 1931. Dated 
28 August 1931.] 


Decreto disponiendo que el precepto del articulo 1° del de 28 de Abril del cor- 
riente aho, declarado Ley dela Republica por la de 9 del mes en curso, esta sometido 
a las excepciones y modificaciones que se sefialan en los articulos que se insertan. 
12 de Septiembre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 259, p. 1850.) 

[Decree to provide for certain exceptions and alterations to the provisions of 
section 1 of the Decree of 28 April 1931, declared an Act of the Republic by the 
Decree of 9 September 1931. Dated 12 September 1931.] 

[Exceptions to the rule that local agricultural workers must be employed for 
agricultural work.] 

* Decreto relativo a Jurados mixtos de Ferrocarriles. 19 de Septiembre de 1931. 


(Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 265, p. 1938.) 
[Decree respecting joint committees for railways. Dated 19 September 1981.] 
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Decreto estableciendo un servicio especial de Emigracién para la tutela y pro- 
teccién de los obreros espafioles que se dirigen a los paises del Norte y Noroeste 
de Africa. 25 de Septiembre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 273, p. 2094.) 

[Decree to establish a special Emigration Service for the protection of Spanish 
workers proceeding to countries in North and North-West Africa. Dated 25 Sep- 
tember 1931.] 

Decreto disponiendo que los Censos obreros locales a los que alcanza la aplica- 
cién de las disposiciones sobre preferencia para las faenas del campo, se formen 
solo con los obreros agricolas, propiamente dichos, con exclusién de los que se 
dediquen a otras profesiones. 30 de Septiembre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, 
No. 274, p. 4.) 

[Decree to provide that the local registers of workers for the purpose of the 
administration of the provisions respecting preferences in allocating field work 
shall comprise only agricultural workers properly so called, and not those belonging 
to any other trade. Dated 30 September 1931.] 

* Decreto aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, para la ejecucién del 
Decreto de 25 de Mayo del aifio actual que creé la Caja Nacional contra el Paro 
Forzoso. 30 de Septiembre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 275, p. 29.) 

[Decree to approve the regulations for the administration of the Decree of 
25 May 1931 to establish the National Unemployment Fund. Dated 30 September 
1931.] 

Orden aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, del Patronato de Politica 
Social Inmobiliaria del Estado. 5 de Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, 
No. 280, p. 136.) 

[Order to approve the regulations for the Association for State Land and Housing 
Policy. Dated 5 October 1931.] 

Decreto aboliendo la condecoracién civil denominada Medalla del Trabajo, 
creada por Decreto de 22 de Enero de 1926. 6 de Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1931, No. 281, p. 148.) 

[Decree to abolish the civilian decoration entitled ‘* Labour Medal’? which 
was instituted by the Decree of 22 January 1926. Dated 6 October 1931.] 


Decreto creando una Seccién de Higiene Social y Propaganda. 13 de Octubre 
de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 287, p. 256.) 

[Decree to establish a Social Hygiene and Propaganda Division (in the Public 
Health Directorate). Dated 13 October 1931.] 


SWEDEN 


* Lag angaiende indring i vissa delar av lagen den 29 juni 1912 (nr 206) om 
arbetarskydd. Den 12 Juni 1931. (Svensk Forfattningssamling, 1931, No. 288, 
p. 633.) 

[Act to amend certain provisions of the Act of 29 June 1912 (No. 206) respecting 
workers’ protection. Dated 12 June 1931.] 

* Lag om arbetarskydd, den 29 juni 1912, med de genom lagen den 12 juni 
1931 (nr 288) angdende fndring i vissa delar av samma lag antagna forandringar. 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1931, No. 290, p. 647.) 

[Act relating to workers’ protection, dated 29 June 1912, with the amendments 
made by the Act of 12 June 1931 (No. 288) amending certain provisions in the 
aforesaid Act.] 

Lag om fandring i vissa delar av lagen den 29 juni 1912 (nr 184) om under- 
stédsforeningar. Den 26 juni 1931. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1931, No. 279, 
p- 605.) 

[Act to amend certain provisions of the Act of 29 June 1912 (No. 184) respecting 
benefit societies. Dated 26 June 1931.] 

* Kungl. Maj:ts forordning om erkinda sjukkassor. Den 26 juni 1931. (Svensk 
Férfattningssamling, 1931, No. 280, p. 608.) 

[Royal Order respecting approved sick funds. Dated 26 June 1931.] 

* Kungl. Maj:ts férordning om moderskapsunderstéd. Den 26 juni 1931. (Svensk 
Férfattningssamling, 1931, No. 281, p. 623.) 

[Royal Order respecting maternity benefit. Dated 26 June 1931.] 
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* Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angiende statsbidrag at sjukkassor. Den 26 juni 
1931. (Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 1931, No. 282, p. 626.) 

a Notification respecting State subsidies to sick funds. Dated 26 June 
1981. 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om dndrad lydelse av 10§ i kungérelsen den 11 no- 
vember 1927 (nr 411) med vissa féreskrifter i anledning ay lagen om utlinnings 
ratt att har i riket vistas. Den 18 juli 1931. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1931, 
No. 299, p. 677.) 

[Royal Notification to amend section 10 of the Notification of 11 November 
1927 (No. 411) to issue regulations under the Act respecting the right of aliens to 
sojourn in Sweden. Dated 18 July 1931.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Loi fédérale sur le repos hebdomadaire. Du 26 septembre 1931. (Feuille fédérale, 
1931, No. 89, p. 265.) 

Bundesgesetz iiber die wéchentliche Ruhezeit. Vom 26. September 1931. 
(Bundesblatt, 1931, No. 39, p. 261.) 

Arrété de Assemblée fédérale élevant la subvention allouée par la Confédéra- 
tion aux caisses d’assurance-chémage des industries dans la géne. Du 23 septembre 
1931. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1931, No. 28, p. 671.) 

Beschluss der Bundesversammlung iiber die Erhéhung des Bundesbeitrages an 
die Arbeitslosenkassen notleidender Industrien. Vom 23. September 1931. (Eid- 
gendssische Gesetzsammlung, 1931, No. 28, p. 659.) 


Geneva. 

Arrété du 14 aoait 1931 [concernant les ascenseurs et monte-charge]. (Feuille 
d’Avis, 1931, No. 195, p. 1731.) 

Arrété législatif autorisant le Conseil d’Etat a verser : 1° des allocations d’attente 


aux chémeurs de l’industrie horlogére assurés & une caisse d’assurance ;.2° des 
allocations journaliéres aux chémeurs non assurés pendant une durée équivalente. 
Du 10 octobre 1931. (Feuille d’avis, 1931, No. 240, p. 1991.) 

Arrété du 13 octobre 1931 promulguant l’arrété législatif du 10 octobre 1931 
{autorisant le Conseil d’Etat 4 verser: 1° des allocations d’attente aux chémeurs 
de l’industrie horlogére assurés 4 une caisse d’assurance ; 2° des allocations jour- 
naliéres aux chémeurs non assurés pendant une durée équivalente}. (Feuille d’ Avis, 
1931, No. 240, p. 1991.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 1493 in terms of section 31 of the Railways and Har- 
bours Service Act, No. 23 of 1925, to approve of amendments of the Sick Fund 
Regulations. Dated 18 September 1931. (Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette, 18 September 1931, p. 607.) 

Proclamation No. 320 of 1931, under Act No. 49 of 1919 and Act No. 20 of 
1922, to declare that the Railways and Harbours Service and Superannuation 
Funds Acts Amendment Act, No. 19 of 1931, and the Railways and Harbours 
Regulation, Control and Management (Further Amendment) Act, No. 21 of 1931, 
shall mutatis mutandis as far as capable of application have force and effect within 
the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa with effect from the dates on which 
the respective Acts came into force within the Union of South Africa. Dated 
5 September 1931. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 18 September 
1931, p. 583.) 


Natal. 

Ordinance to amend further the Shop Hours Ordinance No. 12, 1919. No. 6 
of 1931. Assented to 4 July 1931. 

Ordonnansie tot verdere wysiging van de Winkeluren Ordonantie no. 12, 1919. 
No. 6 van 1931. Bekragtig op 4 Julie 1931. (Official Gazette of Natal, 16 July 1931, 
p. 554.) 
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URUGUAY 


Ley. Se establece un impuesto a los sueldos, jubilaciones, retiros, pensiones, 
etc. 19 de Agosto de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1981, No. 7522, p. 478-A.) 

[Act to provide for a tax on pay, superannuation allowances, pensions, etc. 
Dated 19 August 1931.] 

Decreto. Se reglamentan disposiciones de una ley de impuestos sobre sueldos, 
jubilaciones, pensiones, etc. 1 de Septembro de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 7535, 
p. 592-A.) 

[Decree to issue regulations under the Act respecting the tax on pay, super- 
annuation allowances, pensions, etc. Dated 1 September 1931.] 


VENEZUELA 


Ley de Tierras Baldias y Ejidos. 9 de Julio de 1931. (Gaceta Oficial, 1931, 


No. 17502, p. 94693.) 
[Act respecting public and communal lands. Dated 9 July 1931.]} 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Act respecting the administration of agrarian reform on large estates. Dated 
A*% June 1931. (Sluzbene Novine, 1931, No. 142-XLVII, p. 985 ; Erratum : No. 154- 
LI, p. 1124.) 

Act to supplement the Act respecting the State supervision of the operations 
of disabled men’s associations. Dated 30 June 1931. (Sluzbene Novine, 1931, 
No. 158-LII, p. 1125 ; Erratum : 1931, No. 179-LVIII, p. 1208.) 

Order respecting cost-of-living bonuses for civil servants. Dated 27 May r931. 
(Sluzbene Novine, 1931, No. 1380-XL, p. 873.) 

Regulations for the employment of persons covered by the Disablement Act. 
Dated 12 June 1931. (Sluzbene Novine, 1931, No. 139-XLVI, p. 982.) 

Order of the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health No. 31355, to exempt 
salaried employees of the Yugoslav Red Cross from liability to sickness insurance. 
Dated 3 July 1931. (Sluzbene Novine, 1931, No. 154-LI, p. 1123.) 

















Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Invalidity, Old-Age and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Insurance. International Labour Conference, Sixteenth Session, 1982. Second 
Item on the Agenda. First Discussion. Geneva, 1932. vim + 312 pp. 


League of Nations. Health Organisation. Protective Measures against Dangers 
resulting from the Use of Radium, Roentgen and Ultra-Violet Rays. By Professor 
Hermann Wintz, M.D., Ph.D. With the Assistance of Privatdozent Walther 
Rump, Ph.D. Geneva, 1931. 114 pp. 3s. ; $0.75. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Customs Régime between Germany 
and Austria. (Protocol of 19 March 1931.) Advisory Opinion of 5 September 1931. 
XXII Session. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1931. 69 pp. 


—— Railway Traffic between Lithuania and Poland. (Railway Sector Land- 
warkéw-Kaisiadorys.) Advisory Opinion of 15 October 1931. Series A-B. Judgments, 
Orders and Advisory Opinions. Fascicule No. 42. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1931, 


19 pp. 


Bureau international contre l’Alcoolisme. Rapport pour l'année 1930. Lausanne, 
1931. 14 pp. 


Institut international de l’Artisanat. Premier Congrés international de l’artisanat 
(Rome, 20-23 septembre 1930). Actes officiels et compte rendu des travaux. Paris, 
Imprimerie d’Art Voltaire. 287 pp. 


This volume contains the reports presented to the Congress on the position 
and in particular the legal status of handicraft workers in Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg, 
Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. It also 
contains a full report of the Congress’s discussion of the proposal to establish an 
International Institute of Handicrafts, and to secure permanent representation 
for handicrafts in connection with the International Labour Office. The volume 
is also published in German. 


Internationaler Gewerkschaftsbund. Tdtigkeitsbericht iiber die Jahre 1927, 
1928 und 1929. Vorgelegt dem fiinften ordentlichen Kongress, Stockholm, Juli 1930. 
Berichte der angeschlossen Landeszentralen und der Internationalen Berufs- 
sekretariate. Amsterdam, 1930. 255 pp. 


International Federation for Housing and Town Planning. Fédération interna- 
tionale de l’habitation et de l’aménagement des villes. Internationaler Verband fiir 
Wohnungswesen und Stadtebau. XJJIth International Housing and Town Planning 
Congress. XIII® Congrés international de habitation et de laménagement des villes. 
XIII. Internationale Wohnungs- und Stdidtebaukongress, Berlin, 1931. Part II, 
Report. III¢ partie. Compte rendu. Band III. Bericht. London. 142 pp., illustr, 

A full record of the sittings of the Thirteenth International Housing and Town 
Planning Congress, which was held in Berlin in June 1931. The two main questions 
discussed were the abolition of slums and the traffic problem in relation to town 
and regional planning. All speeches and reports are given in English, French, and 
German. 
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International Secretariat of Painters and Kindred Trades. Lighteenth Interna- 
tional Report of the National Unions of the Painters and Kindred Trades, 1928-1930. 
Hamburg. 36 pp. 







Service international d’ Aide aux Emigrants. International Migration Service. 
Geneva. 8 pp. 

Report of the Swiss Secretariat for the period 1 April to 30 June 1931. (Also 
published in German.) 









Socialist Youth International. The Socialist Youth International. Objects, 
Structure and Activity. Berlin, 1931. 51 pp. 
Also published in French. 









Union internationale des Fédérations des Travailleurs de |’Alimentation. Procés- 
verbal résumé du Ve Congrés de 1U. I. A., 22 et 23 juin 1931, @ Prague. Zurich. 


38 pp. 








Rapport d’activité du Secrétariat et Rapports des Fédérations affiliées, 
présentés au V® Congres international des Travailleurs de Alimentation, a Prague, 
22-24 juin 1931. Zurich, 1931. 156 pp. 









OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 






AUSTRALIA 
| QUEENSLAND 
| Forty-Sixth Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, Building Societies, 
and Industrial and Provident Societies. Brisbane, 1931. 28 pp. 10d. 











State Advances Corporation (W orkers’ Dwellings and Workers’ Homes). Twenty- 
second Annual Report, for the Year ended 30 June 1931. Brisbane, 1931. 49 pp., 
illustr. 









AUSTRIA 
Austrian Year Book 1931. Edited by the Austrian Federal Press Departmen t 
of the Federal Chancellery. Vienna, Manzsche Verlags- und Universitats-Buch - 
handlung, 1931. vit1 + 274 pp. 
Contains useful information, mainly drawn from authentic and official sources, 
about the development (historical, political, economic, and cultural) and present 
position of Austria. 











CANADA 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Department of Agriculture. Sevenicenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Co-operation and Markets for the Twelve Months ended 30 April 1931. Regina, 1931. 


64 pp. 


CEYLON 
Administration Report of the Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour for 1930. 
By N. J. Luppineton. Part I. Civil (P). Colombo, 1931. 46 pp. 45 cents. 


















CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ustredni socialni pojistovna. Zentralsozialversicherungsanstalt in Prag. 1926- 
1931. Prague. 63 pp., tables. 


GERMANY 

Reichsgesundheitsamt. Arbeiten aus dem Reichsgesundheitsamte. Dreiund- 
sechzigster Band, Viertes (Schluss-) Heft. Pp. 499-676, illustr. Vierundsechzigster 
Band. Ertes Heft. 165 pp., illustr. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1931. 
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Reichsministerium fiir Ernahri.ng und Landwirtschaft. Anbau und Absatz 
landwirtschaftlicher und gartenbaulicher Erzeugnisse in Italien und den Nieder- 
landen. Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft. Zeitschrift fiir Agrarpolitik und interna- 
tionale Landwirtschaft, Neue Folge, 19. Sonderheft. Berlin, 1930. 192 pp., illustr. 

This volume contains three articles on the cultivation and marketing of agri- 
cultural produce : “ Market gardening in Italy”, by Dr. Busse; “ Associations 
for the marketing of vegetables, fruit, and potatoes in the Netherlands”, by 
Dr. Traugott Rann ; “ The co-operative marketing of agricultural and market- 
garden produce in the Netherlands ”, by Dr. Horny. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Trade. Department of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in Chile 
(1930). Report by E. Murray Harvey. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 
xIv + 102 pp. 3s. 


—— Economic Conditions in Finland, July 1931. Report by C. B. Jerram. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 72 pp. 2s. 


—— Economic Conditions in Italy. Report by E. H. Mutockx. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 147 pp. 4s. 


—— Economic Conditions in Roumania. Report by R. J. E. HumpHreys. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 92 pp. 2s. 6d. 


—— —— Economic Conditions in the Canary Islands, August 1931. Report 
by John F. Trant. With an Annexe on Rio de Oro. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1931. 48 pp. Is. 9d. 


—— Mines Department. Mines. Reports of H.M. Inspectors of Mines under 
the Coal Mines Act for the Year 1930. 1. Scotland Division. 53 pp. 1s. 3. York- 
shire Division. 66 pp. 1s. 5. North-Western Division. 46 pp. 1s. 7. Swansea 
Division. 64 pp. 1s. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 


Safety in Mines Research Board. Reports and Papers relating to 
Research into Coal Dust, Firedamp and other Sources of Danger in Coal Mines. 
Vol. VI. 1930. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 510 pp., illustr. 7s. 6d. 


Ministry of Labour. Port Labour Inquiry. Report. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1931. 92 pp. Is. 6d. 

The main conclusion reached unanimously by the Committee appointed in 
1930 to report on the question of labour in the port transport services is that 
registration schemes and measures taken with the object of improving the system 
of labour engagement and distribution are beneficial and should be continued 
and developed. The main administrative principles upon which registration 
schemes should be operated are also suggested by the Committee. On other 
points concerning these schemes, and on the best methods of organising unemploy- 
ment insurance for port labour, no agreement was arrived at, and the recom- 
mendations are made in separate memoranda by the employers’ and workmen’s 
sides of the Committee respectively. 


—— Report on the Work of Local Committees for Juvenile Employment during 
the Year 1930. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 48 pp. 9d. 


GREECE 

Ypourgeion Ethnikes Oikonomias. Dieuthynsis Emporiou kai Biomechanias. 
‘E ‘Ellenike Biomechania (Ektheseis kai Porismata). Athens, 1931. 567 pp. 

A comprehensive enquiry by the Ministry of National Economy into the 
growth and development of Greek industry and the conditions underlying its 
creation and its various functions. The work is divided into twelve chapters 
in which the situation of each of the iprincipal national industries is studied by 
a competent official of the Ministry (number of factories, capital, plant, power, 
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fuel, number of workers, raw materials, and articles manufactured). This enquiry, 
the first of its kind to be officially undertaken on a large scale, lasted several 
months. Its well reasoned conclusions provide a basis for forecasting the future 
lines of Greek industrial policy. 


INDIA 


The Fifteenth International Labour Conference. Bulletins of Indian Industries 
and Labour, No. 47. Calcutta, 1931. 58 pp. As. 14 or Is. 6d. 


LATVIA 


Bureau de Statistique de la Lettonie. Résultats de la comptabilité agricole en 
1927/1928 et 1928/1929. By A. FripBerc and P. Davipson. Riga, 1931. 1x+300 
pages. 

The Office for Farm Accounting created by the Latvian Statistical Depart- 
ment in 1927 has now published the first results of the book-keeping done under 
its auspices, for the years 1927/1928 and 1928/1929. The statistics cover 100 farms 
for the first year, and 132 for the second year. The text of the report is in Latvian, 
but the headings of the tables are also given in French. 


NETHERLANDS 


Departement van Binnenlandsche Zaken en Landbouw. Verslag over den Land- 
bouw in Nederland over 1929. Verslagen en Mededeelingen van de Directie van 
den Landbouw, 1930, No. 2. The Hague, 1930. 214 pp. 


Summary of the Central Report of the Labour Inspectorate of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands for 1930. 7 pp. 


POLAND 

Ministertwa Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej. Rozwéj Ochrony Macierzynstwa Robotnicy 
w Przemysle Polskim, by Marja LESNrEwskI. Bibljoteka Opieki nad Macier- 
zyistwen, Dzieémi i Miodzieza. Redaktor: Nakzelnik Wydzialu Bronislaw 
Krakowski. No. 16. Warsaw, 1931. 141 pp., illustr. 

An account, in Polish, French, and English, of the protection of working 
mothers, factory créches and day nurseries, and facilities for medical assistance 
in Polish industry. 


SWEDEN 


Jordbruksdepartementet. Egnahemsstyrelsen. Redogérelse dver av Staiens 
Egnahemsstyrelse Ar 1929 Verkstdlld Undersékning rérande den Ekonomiska 
Utvecklingen m.m. av Vissa Egnahemsjordbruk. Stockholm, 1931. 179 pp. 

Contains the results of enquiries undertaken by the Swedish Settlement Board 
to study the development of 152 holdings created by public assistance. 


Kungl. Socialstyrelsen. Lénestatistisk arsbok for Sverige, 1929. Sveriges Officiella 
Statistik, Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1931. 98 pp. 

An improvement has recently been made in the publication of the official - 
Swedish wage statistics. These were previously published in different reports 
and periodicals, but they have now, for the first time, been brought together 
in one volume, a year book of wage statistics. This year book contains data 
concerning wages and hours of work in agriculture and industry, together with 
notes on methods ; it forms a complete and very useful work of reference, whose 
value is increased for foreign readers by the inclusion of a summary in French. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Accidents at Metallurgical Works 
in the United States during the Calendar Year 1929. By William W. Apams. 
Technical Paper 503. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1931. 1v+-34 pp. 
10 cents. 
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NEW YORK 

Department of Labour. Division of Statistics and Information. Cost of Com- 
pensation Two Years ended 30 June 1930. Special Bulletin No. 170. Albany. 
129 pp. 


WISCONSIN 


Industrial Commission. The Alleviation of Unemployment in Wisconsin. 
By Don D. Lesconrer and Florence PETERSEN. Madison, 1931. 139 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund. Die 40-Stunden-Woche. Uniter- 
suchungen tiber Arbeitsmarkt, Arbeitsertrag und Arbeitszeit. Herausgegeben im 
Auftrage des A.D.G.B. von Theodor Lerpartr. Berlin, 1931. 224 pp. 

The General Federation of German Trade Unions recently commissioned a 
number of writers to investigate the question of reduction of working hours with 
a view to providing the trade unions with the necessary information for their 
fight for the 40-hour week. 

The first part of the work discusses the causes of the unemployment crisis, 
which are to be sought mainly in the changes that have taken place in the economic 
structure. As a result of technical progress and rationalisation, output has risen 
without any measures being taken for a corresponding expansion of markets ; 
this has led to over-production and unemployment. The second part shows the 
necessity for a reduction of hours of work. After enumerating the results of 
unemployment on society, health, and culture, the authors study the relation 
of rationalisation to the expenditure of human energy. To some extent rationalisa- 
tion has facilitated work, but it seems certain that it entails a greater nervous 
strain on the worker, which should be counterbalanced by a reduction of working 
hours. In the third part the possibility of reducing hours of work is studied, 
and the arguments of the employers against this reduction are criticised. 
A reduction of the workers’ hours can be accompanied by an extension of the 
hours during which the undertaking is running; the plant being thus more fully 
occupied, savings can be effected to make good any extra expenditure that may 
result from the reduction of hours of work. The view is expressed that the 40-hour 
week may be considered the normal working week. The fourth part contains 
a history of the trade union campaign for the shorter working day. 


Protokoll der Verhandlungen des vierten Bauarbeiterschutzkongresses 
abgehalien 8.-9. Juni 1931 in Berlin. Berlin, 1931. 120 pp. 


—— 10 Jahre Freigewerkschaftliches Seminar Kéln am Rhein. Stédtten und 
Formen gewerkschaftlicher Bildungsarbeit. Heft I. Berlin, 1930. 94 pp. 


American Federation of Labour. Union Label Trades Department. Proceedings 
of the Twenty- Fourth Convention, Vancouver, B.C., 1-2 October 1931. Washington. 


48 pp. 


Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der 
deutschen Wirtschaft. Die Industrie der Kleinmusikinstrumente. Verhandlungen 
und Berichte des Unterausschusses fiir allgemeine Wirtschaftsstruktur. (I. Unter- 
ausschuss.) 5. Arbeitsgruppe (Aussenhandel). 16. Band. Berlin, E.S. Mittler, 


1931. x-+239 pp. 


Backlund, Sven. Vdrldsorganisation. Studentféreningen Verdandis smaskrifter 
nr 345. Stockholm, Bonnier, 1931. 107 pp. 

This survey of “ World Organisation ”’ is principally intended as a guide for 
the study of international problems at the Northern People’s College at Geneva, 
in starting which the author—permanent Geneva correspondent of the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions, and interpreter and adviser to the Swedish 
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Workers’ Delegate to the Sessions of the International Labour Conference and 
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the Governing Body of the International Labour Office from the first—played 
a prominent part. His extensive knowledge of these problems, his independent 
outlook, and his skill in sifting essential facts and views out of the complicated 
machinery of international organisation have produced a document which seems 
extremely well calculated to stimulate interest in the study of these questions 
among the general public. 


Baglin, Pierre-Robert. Le risque professionnel médical et sa garantie. Thése 
pour le Doctorat. Université de Paris, Ecole de Droit. Paris, Imprimerie Gra- 
phique, 1931. v+254 pp. 


Bischoff, Dr. Friedrich. Krise oder Inflation ? Wege der Konjunktur-Stabili- 
sierung. Miinchener Wirtschaftsbriefe, Heft I. Munich, Fritz und Joseph Voglrieder, 
1931. 83 pp. 

In the first part of his study the author describes the normal course of the 
business cycle and tries to show the causes of depressions. In the second part he 
discusses the possibility of stabilising the economic system and the means of avoid- 
ing depressions. He is strongly in favour of the adoption of drastic measures, 
though he expresses a preference for those which are likely to have the desired 
result while making the least possible change in the existing economic system. 
Briefly, his point of view is that capitalism is not bad in itself and has not failed, 
but that in its present form it has certain defects which must be remedied. Above 
all it is necessary to modernise the currency system by adapting circulation to 
requirements. In this connection he suggests that the paper money in circulation 
should consist of two parts, one bearing a fixed relation to the population and the 
other variable ; the latter would be used to regulate prices, being increased when 
the general level of prices rises and reduced when it falls. 


Braun, Dr. Franz, and Ziegfeld, A. Hillen. Weltgeschichte im Aufriss auf 
geopolitischer Grundlage. Dresden, L. Ehlermann, 1930. xv-+185 pp. 


—— Geopolitischer Geschichtsatlas. Dresden, L. Ehlermann, 1930. 100 plates’ 


A popular universal history, mainly from the point of view of ‘‘ geopolitics ”’ 
The treatment is distinguished by freedom from nationalist bias and a proper 
emphasis on the permanent influence of geographical, ethnographical and other 
natural factors. After noting the development of the ancient empires of the East 
and the rise and fall of Greece and Rome, the author deals with medieval Europe 
and the struggles of Christianity against Islam. The narrative then moves rapidly 
from the wars of religion to the despotic monarchies, and thence to the French 
Revolution, the Napoleonic wars, and modern imperialism. The last third of the 
book is devoted to the world’s war and its aftermath. The text is supplemented 
by a historical atlas, published as a separate volume, of 100 plates comprising 
240 small maps. 


Callcott, Mary Stevenson. Child Labour Legislation in New York. The Historical 
Development and the Administrative Practices of Child Labour Laws in the State 
of New York, 1905-1930. American Social Progress Series. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1931. xv+267 pp. 

This book contains a historical and critical study of the child labour legislation 
of the State of New York. Its growth is traced from beginnings in the school 
laws of 1874 through an early child labour Bill of 1882 to the present day. The 
first laws dealt with factories only, but the need was soon felt for the protection 
of children working in shops and offices, and subsequently in street trading and 
messenger work, in public entertainments, and later in cinema studios. The 
admission age was first regulated, then hours and night work, and dangerous 
and unhealthy trades or occupations, and physical and educational examinations 
or tests were instituted. To aid enforcement, employment certificates were required 
to be issued only when the conditions of the law had been complied with. But 
enforcement remained the crux of the problem. Industrial and commercial 
interests were obstructive, parents gave false testimony as to age, the issue of 
employment certificates was perfunctory, there was a lack of co-operation 
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between labour, education, and health departments, courts refused to convict. 
Even philanthropic organisations created difficulties. Some of the difficulties 
remain, but progress is being made and to-day New York claims to be among 
the leaders in advanced standards of child labour legislation. 

Some of the problems dealt with are peculiar to New York or perhaps to the 
United States. But most seem to be inseparable from the child labour problem, 
and because it shows the way they have arisen and been attacked the book is 
of more than local interest or significance. 


Centrale d’ Education ouvriére. Rapports sur l’activité de la Centrale d’ Education 
ouvriére au cours de la session 1930-1931. Brussels. 43 pp. 


Ceskoslovenska Akademie Zémédélska. Mezindrodni spoluprace zemédélskych 
intelektudlu. La collaboration internationale des intellectuels agraires. The inter- 
national collaboration of brain workers engaged in agriculture. Die internationale 
Kooperation der landwirtschaftlichen Geistesarbeiter. Referaty na schuzi zahraniénich 
éleni Ceskoslovenské Akademie ZemédéIské v Praze dne 3. éervna 1931. Rapports 
pour la réunion des membres étrangers de l’Académie tchécoslovaque d’Agricul- 
ture & Prague le 3 juin 1931. Reports for the meeting of foreign members of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Agriculture in Prague, 3 June 1931. Referate fiir die 
Versammlung der auslind. Mitglieder der Tschechoslowakischen Akademie 
der Landwirtschaft in Prag am 3. Juni 1931. Prague, 1931. 137 pp. 


This publication contains (in four languages) the reports presented to a meeting 
of the foreign members of the Czechoslovak Academy of Agriculture, held in Prague 
on 8 June 1931. The main subject treated was the proposed constitution of an 
intellectual organisation of agricultural brain workers. It was felt that there was 
a lack of adequate co-operation among such workers in the international field, and 
the suggestion was made that if every country possessing a scientific institution 
similar to the Czechoslovak Academy were to collaborate for research and 
exchange of ideas in an independent international organisation, the cause of 


agricultural progress would be greatly furthered. A detailed scheme of the tasks 
to be undertaken by the proposed institution, together with the observations of 
foreign members of the Czechoslovak Academy of Agriculture, was submitted to 
the meeting. 


Colman,G.M. The Structure of Modern Industry. Workers’ Educational Associ- 
tion Aids to Study. London, New York, and Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1931. 
64 pp. 6d. 

A useful addition to the series of simple textbooks for the use of students in 
the more elementary classes of the Workers’ Educational Association. 


Commission syndicale de Belgique. Les crises économiques. Compte rendu sténo- 
graphique de la VI® Semaine syndicale, Charleroi, 23-29 aodt 1931. Brussels, 
L’Eglantine, 1931. 327 pp. 

This volume comprises the various speeches on economic depressions delivered 
to the Sixth Belgian Trade Union Week by Messrs. de Brouckére, Drechsel, Mertens, 
Miry, Buset, Wauters, Francois, Delsinne, Laroche, Matagne, Leurquin, Haan and 
Albert Thomas. Mr. Thomas’s speech dealt with “ the international establishment 
of labour standards ”’. 


Compaiiia Madrilefia de Urbanizacién. La Ciudad Lineal. Formula espaiola 
de ciudad jardin como sistema de arquitectura de ciudades y de colonizacién de campos. 
Memoria presentada al XIII Congresso internacional de la habitacién y de urba- 
nismo. Madrid, 1931. 123 pp. 

This study, which was submitted to the Thirteenth International Housing and 
Town Planning Congress (Berlin, June 1931), is in Spanish and German. It is 
stated that the idea of “ linear’? town planning (la ciudad lineal) dates back to 
1882 and was first proposed by Mr. Soria y Mata, who was neither an engineer 
nor an architect. Since then the idea has gained many adherents, and has found 
expression in various countries, including England and France, and in South 
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America, A chapter deals with the future of linear town planning. The work 
is illustrated with numerous plans and perspective drawings of existing or proposed 
towns. 


Confédération générale du Travail. Fédération nationale des Syndicats confédérés 
des Travailleurs de |’Alimentation et des Hotels, Cafés, Restaurants. X1Ve Congres 
fédéral, 13 et 14 septembre 1931, a Paris. Compte rendu des débats et résolutions 


votées. 77 pp. 


Consorzio provinciale antitubercolare di Bologna. La lotta antitubercolare nella 
Provincia di Bologna. ITV° Congresso nazionale antitubercolare. Promosso dalla 
Federazione nazionale Fascista per la Lotta contro la Tubercolosi, Bologna, 11-14 
ottobre 1931. Bologna, 1931. 322 pp. 


Co-operative Marketing Board. Co-operative Oil Stations in Manitoba. By 
John W. Warp. Winnipeg. 11 pp. 





Déat, Marcel. Perspectives socialistes. Bibliothéque économique universelle, 
III. Paris, Librairie Valois, 1930. 246 pp. 15 frs. 

The author enumerates the anti-capitalistic tendencies, dissimilar in character 
and often even contradictory, which the evolution of capitalism has engendered 
in the capitalist system itself, and endeavours to show how they can be directed 
and combined with a view to the gradual transformation of that system. The 
various stages of this transformation include the successive socialisation of ‘* power ”’ 
or economic control, of “‘ profit ’’, and finally of ‘‘ property ”’, i.e. the three elements 
whose progressive dissociation is the main feature of modern capitalism. 


Deutscher Baugewerksbund. Jahrbuch 1930. Berlin, 1931. 558 pp. 
In addition to a detailed description of the situation and development of the 
building industry in Germany during 1939, this year book provides information 
on the conditions of the workers in the various branches of the industry in different 
parts of the country. It is completed by a large number of statistical tables. 


Deutsche Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt. Die Kreditlage der Deutschen Wirtschaft 
im Wirtschaftsjahr 1929/30. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1931. 47 pp. 

This publication, which now appears for the third year, gives an account of 
the credit situation in German agriculture for the year 1929-1930. 









Deutscher Genossenschaftsverband. Jahrbuch fiir 1930. XXII. Jahrgang. 
70. Folge des Jahresberichtes. Herausgegeben von Dr. Phillipp Stern. Berlin, 


1931. 154 + XXXVII pp. 





Deutscher Handwerks- und Gewerbekammertag. Berufsstandsgedanke und 
Berufsstandspolitik des Handwerks. Hanover, 1931. tv + 162 pp. 

The origin of this book lies in the desire expressed by the executive of the Union 
of Craft Chambers of Germany for a complete report on the evolution of the idea 
of corporative organisation among German handicraftsmen and their relations 
with the German economic system as a whole. Most of the information has been 
collected by Dr. Meuscu, General Secretary of the Union of Craft Chambers, who 
sets forth in this volume the demands of German handicraftsmen for trade and 
economic organisation. 

The first part of the book contains a history of the efforts made by German 
handicraftsmen during the last century for trade organisation. In the second, 
third, and fourth parts the author studies, in the light of the proposed Code for 
handicraft workers, the corporative conception, so dear to craftsmen, and its rela- 
tions with the various aspects of economic life. According to this conception, 
which is contrary to the idea of a free economic system and of an economic demo- 
cracy, the economic life of the country should be managed by the various guilds 
or corporations formed of citizens of the same occupation ; the economic units, 
while retaining their independence, would be compelled to join the trade associa- 
tions. One of the main ideas put forward in this book is the necessity for the greatest 
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possible separation of economic life, which would be managed by the corporations, 
and the political power wielded by the State, which would continue to be based on 
the politica! parties and Parliament. After discussing the programme of the differ- 
ent political parties, and recent speeches and articles by well-known persons, the 
author states that in this form the corporative idea is gaining ground in the most 
varied circles. 


Dexter, Robert C. Report on Conditions in the Southern Textile Industry to 
the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian Association. Boston, Mass., The 
Beacon Press, 1930. 21 pp. 


Dubreuil, H. Nouveaux Standards. Les sources de la productivité et de la joie. 
Les “‘ Ecrits”’, sous la direction de Jean GUEHENNO. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 1931. 
344 pp. 15 frs. 

To readers of his earlier book Standards (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXI, No. 1, Jan. 1930, p. 152), who suggested that the picture of American 
social conditions given in it was too optimistic, the author replies by emphasising 
the object of that study. What he is striving to promote is action. The object of 
his search in the United States is the new elements that may be contributed to 
civilisation by the development of scientific management, and the benefit that 
Europe may derive from American experience. He therefore naturally hopes to 
find in the United States “‘ gleams of light in the darkness wherein others live with 
entire complacence ”’. 

The technical side of civilisation seems to Mr. Dubreuil to contain the possi- 
bility of further progress in that long evolution which, since the days of slavery, 
has been slowly preparing the way for the emancipation of the worker. What 
then is the nature of this progress, what are the “‘ new standards ’’ which humanity 
will shortly reach as a result of this industrial development ? An observer who 
is free from preconceived ideas fostered by a cowardly or sentimental attachment 
to the past cannot fail to see the great material advantages which the working class 
has already derived and will no doubt continue to derive from improvements in 
technique. The author, however, does not restrict himself to the material aspects 
of labour. He rejoices in the progress made in that field mainly because it is 
the first step towards the solution of the fundamental problem which he defines 
as that of “ discovering the best means of introducing into modern industry with 
its technical organisation and processes — the fruit of scientific research and prac- 
tical experience — elements capable of making life worth living, namely joy, poetry, 
and beauty.”’’ The solution of such a problem cannot of course be found in a 
mere formula, but the author tries to indicate the path along which it should be 
sought. This path is that of liberty and initiative. It is essential to promote in 
all classes, and especially among employers, a “‘ new spirit’ and a new outlook 
towards work which will transform the wage earner into a collaborator, replace 
the hiring of services by partnership, and, to quote Auguste Comte, ‘‘ make the 
proletariat an integral part of modern industry, in which hitherto they have only 
been camping ’’. The main object of Mr. Dubreuil’s new work is to define the ways 
and means of realising these ideas. 


Dussourd, Jacques. La dépopulation rurale dans le Département de I Allier. 
Thése pour le Doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de Droit. Moulins, Imprimerie 
du Progrés, 1931. 110 pp. 


Ehrenwerth, Dr. 0. Die mehrfache Tarifgebundenheit eines Arbeitsverhdltnisses. 
Eine Untersuchung tiber Tarifkonkurrenz und verwandte Erscheinungen. Schriften 
des Instituts fiir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitit Leipzig, 26. Heft. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1931. 128 pp. 

Under the German Act of 23 December 1918 it may happen that several col- 
lective agreements apply to a single contract of employment. The author studies 
the problems arising from this state of affairs. 


Einheitsverband der Eisenbahner Deutschlands. Jahrbuch 1930. Berlin, 1931. 
243 pp. 
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Fischmann, Ada. Die arbeitende Frau in Palistina. Geschichte der Arbeiterin- 
nenbewegung in Palistina, 1904-1930. Herausgegeben durch die Moazath Hapoa- 
joth. Tel-Aviv, 1930. 199 pp. 

The author describes the part played by Jewish women in the colonisation of 
Palestine. In the early days women were admitted only to the home-working indus- 
tries ; nowadays, as a result of the energy shown by their pioneer predecessors, 
the number of working women, 75 per cent. of whom are organised, represents 
41.5 per cent. of the membership of the mixed trade associations. 


Gadgil, D. R. The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent Times. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1929. vii + 351 pp. 

In this second and revised edition, the author adds a new chapter dealing with 
the period after 1914, to his sketch of the economic history of India from the 
fifties of the last century up to the beginning of the war in 1914. 


Glibert, Dr. D. Technologie élémentaire envisagée au point de vue de la salubrité 
et de la sécurité du travail. Fascicule No. 1. Les travaux agricoles et forestiers. 
Brussels and Paris, Editions Jocistes. 46 pp., illustr. 


Graf, G. E. Vom Kapitalismus zum Sozialismus. Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft 
des Deutschen Metallarbeiter-Verbandes. 54 pp. 1 mark. 

A series of suggestions for classes and lectures based on Marxism. The develop- 
ment of the capitalist system and the fundamental points of socialism are discussed. 





Wege zur Selbstbildung des Arbeiters. Dritte erweiterte Auflage. Berlin, 
Verlagsgesellschaft des Deutschen Metallarbeiter-Verbandes. 52 pp. 1 mark. 


An account of ways in which the worker can fill the gaps in his elementary 
education. 


Gurevitch, David. Report and General Abstracts of the Census of Labour taken 
in 1930 by the Departments of Statistics of the Jewish Agency and the General Federa- 
tion of Jewish Labour in Palestine. Tel-Aviv, 1930. Pp. 63-80. 

Results of the census of workers and employees which was taken in Palestine 
on 24 February 1930 for the villages and on 3 March 1930 for the towns. The 
information collected shows the geographical distribution of workers and employees, 
and their classification by sex, age, marital status, number of children, communities, 
country of origin, year of arrival in the country, occupation, wages and hours of 
work, 





Hans, Nicholas, and Hessen, Sergius. Educational Policy in Soviet Russia. 
London, P. S. King, 1930. xxi + 236 pp. 

In addition to a historical survey of the changes in educational policy of the 
Government of the Soviet Union, this work gives a detailed description of the 
educational system and methods of teaching. Although the data refer only to 
1927-1928, the last chapter gives an outline of a “‘ Five-Year Plan of Public Educa- 
tion” dating from 1929. Statistical tables on public education and an English 
bibliography on education in Russia before and after the war are given as appendices. 


Hartnacke, Dr. Die Uberfiillung der akademischen Berufe. Offentlicher Vortrag 
auf dem 50. Deutschen Arztetag in Kéln am 18, Juni 1931. Sonderabdruck aus 
Deutsches Arzteblatt, No. 25, 1 September 1931. Berlin, R. Mosse. 31 pp. 

A lecture dealing with the overcrowding of the liberal professions, especially 
in Germany. Even if the economic situation improved, many unemployed profes- 
sional workers would still be unable to find work. The remedies recommended are 
to reduce the number of university students and to develop technical, vocational, 
and secondary education. 


Helmerking, Wilhelm. Untersuchungen iiber die vergleichsweise Héhe der Landar- 
beiterléhne in Deutschland vor und nach dem Kriege. Von dem Senat der Landwirt- 
schaftlichen Hochschule zu Berlin genehmigte Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
Wiirde eines Doktors der Landwirtschaft. Berlin, 1931. 101 pp. 
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After mentioning the effects of post-war legislation on the position of the agri- 
cultural worker in Germany, this thesis deals with the fluctuations of wages, both 
in money and in kind, that have taken place since the war among all classes of 
agricultural workers in the different provinces of Germany, with particulars of 
the hours of labour and the comparative cost of labour. The conclusion shows 
that wages have been raised largely through the activity of the agricultural workers’ 
organisations, and that the real wages paid in 1928 were substantially on the 
same level as those paid before the war. 


Hewes, Amy. The Contribution of Economics to Social Work. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1930. 1x + 135 pp. 

The intention of the author is to enable social workers to get a clearer view of 
the problems and objectives of social work through a discussion of some of the 
concepts of economics. 


Instytut Gospodarstwa Spolecznego. Institut d’Economie sociale. Przyczynki 
do Poznania. Stosunkow Kredytowych Wsrod Drobnej Wlasnosci Roinej w Wojewodzt- 
wach Srodkowych i Wschodnich. Contribution a [étude du probléme du crédit dans 
les petites exploitations rurales. Voievodies du Centre et de l’Est. Questions rurales, 
No. 2. Warsaw, 1931. 163 pp. 


Jenni, Leonhard. Von Silvio Gesells erstem Werk : Die Reformation im Miinz- 
wesen als Briicke zum sozialen Staat. Berne, Pestalozzi-Fellenberg-Haus, 1931. 


23 pp. 


Jottkowitz, Dr. Paul, Méslein, Dr. Rudolf, and Gérlach, Dr. Rudolf. Ergebnisse 
der orthopddischen Versorgung der kriegsbeschddigten Armamputierten Deutschlands. 
Von Dr. Paul JorrxkowitTz. Ergebnisse des Sauerbruch-Verfahrens. Von Dr. 
Rudolf Méste1n. Das Schicksal der Ohnehdinder. Von Dr. Rudolf Gériacna. 
Arbeit und Gesundheit. Schriftenreihe zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. MarTineck. Heft 19. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1931. 53 pp.., illustr. 


Kemeny, Dr. G., and Vago, J. Die Volkswirtschaft Ungarns im Jahre 1930. 
Budapest, Verlag des Pester Lloyd, 1931. 313 pp. 

This volume contains information on world economic conditions, the Hungarian 
economic system, the money market and the movement of capital, and Hungarian 
finances in 1930. 


Kommunales Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben von H. LinDEMANN, O. Most und 
O. MuterT. Neue Folge, Il. Band. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1931. v1 + 380 pp. 


This new volume of the German municipal year book is a general survey, 
by various authors, of municipal activities from April 1929 to July 1930. It 
gives a lucid and compendious account of the main problems of administration, 
population, education, housing, etc. One of the most valuable sections is that on 
municipal social policy, dealing with questions of unemployment, hours of work, 
protection of building trades workers, accident insurance, bureaux for legal advice, 
and the réle of municipalities as employers of labour. A survey of recent literature 
on municipal affairs concludes the volume. 


Ksiega Adresowa Esperantystow Polski i “‘ Praktycany Informator Esperancki’”. 
Part I. “ Praktika Informilo Pri-Esperanta’’. Adreslibro de Pollandaj Esperan- 
tistoj. Edited by Jan Zawapa. Bibljoteka Pracy Esperanckiej. Tom II. Warsaw, 
1931. xvi + 208 pp. 4 zloty. 


Landsorganisationen i Sverge. Beriittelse dver Landsorganisationen i Sverge 
verksamhet 1930. Stockholm, 1931. 358 pp. 

Annual report for 1930 of the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions, sub- 
mitted to the meeting of the Representative Body in April 1931. In addition to 
a very full survey of the activities of the Confederation, which during the year 
registered a further increase of its membership from 508,107 to 553,456 (8.9 per 
cent.), the report contains detailed accounts of labour disputes during the year, 
collective agreements, unemployment among trade union members, wages and 
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cost-of-living statistics, etc. Special chapters are devoted to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, which during the year under report held its congress 
in Stockholm, the activities of the International Labour Organisation, social legis- 
lation in Sweden, etc. The statistical part of the report contains interesting infor- 
mation on the economic position of the Confederation and the affiliated national 
unions, disputes, collective agreements, and unemployment. 

The report is preceded by a sketch in memory of the late president of the Con- 
federation, Mr. Arvid Thorberg, who died in 1930. Homage is paid to his idealism, 
strength of character, and judgment, which gained for him general esteem and 
affection, in his own country and also abroad; he was a warm-hearted and intelligent 
supporter of international collaboration and was a member of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office from the beginning. Special emphasis is laid 
on his intense interest in the educational aspects of the labour movement and the 
fostering of a sense of responsibility and independence among the workers. The 
tribute to his memory very suitably took the form of a fund to help young workers 
to attend the courses of the new Swedish trade union college at Brunnsvik. 

















Landsorganisationens tionde ordinarie kongress : Dagordning — Arbets- 
ordning — Motioner. Stockholm, 1931. 121 pp. 

The agenda and standing orders of the tenth Congress of the Swedish Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions, and the texts of the resolutions (about 200) submitted to it. 











Landsorganisationens tionde ordinarie kongress : Utlatanden éver motioner. 
Stockholm, 1931. 91 pp. 

Report of the Executive Committee on resolutions submitted to the tenth 
Congress of the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions. 











Lapradelle, A. de. Les principes généraux du droit international. Conférences, 
novembre 1928-juin 1929. Paris, Centre européen de la Dotation Carnegie pour 
la Paix internationale, 1930. 

A collection of lectures given by Professor de Lapradelle at the “ Institut des 
Hautes Etudes internationales ’’ from November 1928 to June 1929. The volume is 
printed as a document of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and 
contains neither an index nor a table of contents. The titles of the twenty-four 
lessons it reproduces, however, are a sufficient guide to the numerous questions 
of law dealt with. Professor de Lapradelle examines with his usual lucidity and 
erudition the complex problems of territorial integrity, the freedom of the seas, etc. 
He concludes : **‘ Goodwill is not enough to establish satisfactory relations between 
nations. Knowledge of the past, an examination of present conditions, and constant 
study are also necessary. ”’ 
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Lavachery, Henri. Essai sur le chémage anglais contemporain. Préface de 
Georges DE LEENER. Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1931. 159 pp. 

An essay based both on documents and on personal investigations made in 

; Great Britain itself. This gives the whole book, and especially the chapter dealing 

with the psychology of the unemployed British worker, the interest of first-hand 


evidence. 

Lederer, Emil. Technischer Fortschrift und .irbeitslosigkeit. Tiibingen, J. C. B. 
. Mohr, 1931. vu + 126 pp. 5 marks. 
; As Mr. Lederer points out in the preface to this study, the manifold repercussions 
: of rationalisation, and notably its effects on employment, have never yet been 
; subjected to a thorough theoretical analysis. It is commonly assumed that while 
technical progress necessarily entails unemployment, the latter can be a temporary 
phenomenon only, since either the lowering of prices or the increase of industrial 
profits will soon enable the dismissed workers to be reabsorbed into productive 
H employment. This optimistic view, which is the outcome of a somewhat superficial 
application of the principle of economic equilibrium, is not shared by Mr. Lederer. 

It appears from his investigations that in a dynamic economic system rational- 
isation may entail permanent unemployment if it proceeds at too rapid a rate. 
The accumulation of capital on the one hand and the increase in the active popu- 
lation on the other make it possible to judge whether this rate is normal or excessive. 
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The author observes that the progressive rationalisation of certain industries 
which, while employing very much fewer workers, produce an output the total profits 
from which are sufficient to ensure not only the writing off of increased capital, 
but also increased profits for newly invested capital, prevents or retards the normal 
development of other industries. The big industries organised in trusts and cartels 
tend to apply rationalisation too rapidly, thus giving rise te a condition of disequilib- 
rium that increases in proportion to the effectiveness of the rationalisation process. 
This danger can only be obviated by the establishment of social control over ration- 
alisation ; but any such form of control which, while securing the organic develop- 
ment of the economic system as a whole, would at the same time eliminate excessive 
profits, is hardly conceivable under the present economic system. The future 
prospects are therefore gloomy. If private enterprise does not succeed in breaking 
the magic circle of the older industries, if profits and savings continue to be invested 
in the same branches of production, and if the dismissed workers remain perma- 
nently out of employment, the result will be a crisis which private capitalism will 
be unable to overcome. 


Malusardi, Edoardo. Elementi di Storia del Sindacalismo Fascista. Preface 
by H. E. Giuseppe Bortar. Turin, Stabilimento Tipografico Artistico Commerciale, 
1930. 175 pp. 10 lire. 

The author, whose aim is to trace the development of the Fascist trade union 
movement from the standpoint of political and social conditions in Italy, begins 
by describing the origins of the movement and its attitude towards the agitation 
which led to the occupation of the factories. He points out that the conceptions 
of social organisation which inspired Italian national trade unionism and Fascism 
itself were embodied in the Charter of the Italian Regency of Fiume, proclaimed 
by d’Annunzio on 8 September 1920, and analyses the relation between the Fiume 
Charter and the Fascist conception of property and labour. He then reviews 
the most significant phases in the development of Fascist politics and trade unionism 
in Italy, and gives an account of the most important events connected with its 
origin and growth. Finally, he comments briefly on the provisions of the Labour 
Charter and their influence on the development of social legislation in Italy, and 
describes the legislative measures taken for the protection of the workers up to 
the establishment of the Corporative Parliament and the National Council of Cor- 
porations. 


Moraczewska, Anna. Wezasy Robotnicze. Dzialalnosé. Kulturalna Samorzqdu 
w Belgji. Les loisirs de Vouvrier. L’organisation provinciale officielle en Belgique. 
Institut d’économie sociale, Notices d’information, No. 4. Warsaw, 1931. 159 pp. 

The author of this report was appointed by the Warsaw Institute of Social 
Economy to study the activities of the Provincial Committees for Workers’ Spare 
Time in Belgium. The information collected by her during a month’s stay in that 
country refers mainly to the Province of Hainaut. The bibliography given at the 
end of the report includes that published by the First International Congress on 
Workers’ Spare Time held in Liége in 1930. There is a short summary in French. 


National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. Safety and Health in 
Organised Camps. By J. Edward SANvERS, Ph.D. New York, 1931. vim1+-133 pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Industrial Relations: Administration 
of Policies and Programs. New York, 1931. xt + 114 pp. $2. 


This study has been made for the purpose of gathering and classifying evidence 
that would tend to show how industrial management regards its human relations 
problem, and what procedure it has found most effective for ensuring the penetra- 
tion of its policy into every element of its organisation. In its preparation the 
National Industrial Conference Board has had the active co-operation and counsel 
of its Advisory Committee on Industrial Reletions. 

The Board considers that a point has been reached in the development of person- 
nel administration when it seems desirable to compare the industrial relations 
policies and methods of representative manufacturing concerns in order to ascertain 
whether there is a basic similarity underlying their individual procedures, and 
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whether experience with different types of policies is leading to the formulation 
of a general industrial relations code that may in the future become a recognised 
guide for the conduct of human relations in industry. 

The conclusions of the study are highly interesting. The authors find that 
industrial management generally appears to be satisfied that the time, trouble, 
and expense involved in the conduct of industrial relations programmes are justi- 
fied. 

They consider that the more careful attention that has been devoted to this 
subject during recent years and the experience of many companies in endeavouring 
to find the type of personnel administration best suited to their needs have resulted 
in the wide acceptance of certain basic principles upon which their industrial 
relations programmes have been built. First of these is the importance of selecting 
the right employees to begin with. Next, it has been recognised that, after the 
best available applicants have been employed, they must be adequately trained 
if their full utility is to be realised. With provision made for the careful selection 
and adequate training of employees, it is important that they be placed under 
competent supervision. Many employers are recognising as a fourth essential the 
setting aside of certain reserves to meet what they consider obligations toward 
their employees. 

The final conclusion is that there is evident an increasing willingness on the 
part of industrial management to profit by the experience of leaders in this field 
and to follow the essential principles of their policies. Actual accomplishment at 
present, however, is but a small part of what may be achieved when a broad- 
minded spirit of reciprocal. fairness has penetrated throughout the industrial 
structure. As the spirit behind a constructive industrial relations policy spreads 
and becomes more and more the motivating influence in employer-employee 
relations throughout the field of industry, business will become an increasingly 
human and vital force in social advancement. 








Nawratzki, Dr. Curt. Bevdlkerungsaufbau, Wohnungspolitik und Wirtschaft. 
Herausgegeben von der Humar-Stiftung. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1931. 231 pp. 

In 1929 the Central Union of German Landlords set up an institution to promote 
the study of housing questions. In the first publication issued by this institution 
Dr. Nawratzki gives detailed statistics concerning the movement of the German 
population, the increase in the number of marriages and divorces, the fall in the 
number of births, and the distribution of the population between town and country. 
By combining the information on the “‘natural” movement of the population with 
that on its “ mechanical ” movement, in particular the flux towards the towns, the 
new housing requirements of the people may be determined. Using detailed statis- 
tical tables as a basis, the author then gives a full description of the development of 
house building operations up to and including 1930. Several chapters are devoted 
to the growth of urban transport systems and of municipal services in general. 
A postscript by Dr. WEIDEMANN lays stress on the extent of the depreciation 
in the value of old house property and the consequent losses suffered by the owners. 
In Dr. Weidemann’s view this fact has a certain amount of influence on the whole 
German economic system, as the income from buildings | is no longer available for 
investment in industry and commerce. 


Niemayer, Dr. Annemarie. Zur Struktur der Familie. Statistische Materialien. 
Deutsche Akademie fiir soziale und piadagogische Frauenarbeit, Forschungen 
tiber Bestand und Erschiitterung der Familie in der Gegenwart, herausgegeben 
von Alice SAtomon. Band II. Berlin, F. A. Herbig, 1931. 175 pp.’ 

A statistical study of problems connected with the family, and in particular of its 
composition, its social importance, and the development of certain families through 
several generations. 


Nikoloff, Dim. Bezopasnostta pri truda. Safety First. 19 pp. 


Popp, Dr. Wilhelm. Unterschiede in der rechtlichen Struktur und der Bedeutung 
zwischen den bisherigen Staatsvertragen und den Uberei ntwiirfen nach 
Teil XIII des Versailler Vertrags. Wirzburg, Frankische Gesellschafts-Druckerei, 
1931. 111 pp. 
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A study of the differences between the legal character of international treaties 
hitherto in force and that of the International Labour Conventions. This question, 
which is of fundamental importance for the new system of labour law, is exhaus- 
tively examined, with special attention to those points which diverge from the 
general international law. The method of establishing Draft Labour Conventions 
is a genuine improvement on the old procedure. The ratification procedure, on 
the other hand, is complicated by political machinery, though this is in harmony 
with the present practice of international law. 


Posse, Ernst H. Der Marxismus in Frankreich, 1871-1905. Berlin, R. L. Prager, 
1930. 82 pp. 

This is the first critical study published in German of the Marxist theory as 
expounded in France by Guesde. It contains a complete and detailed survey of the 
French labour movement. 


Probleme der Wertlehre. Herausgegeben von L. Mises and A. SPIETHOFF. 
Erster Teil. Munich and Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1931. v + 295 pp. 

Two years ago the Committee of the German Verein fiir Sozialpolitik decided 
to open a discussion on the theory of value and, as a preliminary, requested the 
representatives of the main schools of thought to expound their views on the 
subject. The present volume contains memoirs contributed in response to this 
request by Messrs. V. FurLAN, F. von GottTi-OTTLILIENFELD, W. KROMPHARDT, 
R. LrEFMANN, L. Mises, O. MORGENSTERN, F. OPPENHEIMER, O. SPANN, W. 
VLEUGELS, and H. ZEIsL. 


Raczynski, Dr. Aleksander. Polskie Prawo Pracy. Warsaw, F. Hoesicka, 
1930. xx+463 pp. 

A long-felt need for a manual of Polish labour legislation is met by Dr. Raczyn- 
ski’s book. Its worth is enhanced by the fact that Polish labour legislation has 
not yet been codified, and has apparently little prospect of codification in the 
near future. The volume, which is planned on the lines of the large German 
treatises on labour law by Kaskel and Hueck-Nipperdey, will be indispensable 
for all who wish to make a thorough study of Polish labour legislation. 


Reichmann, V. Uber die Diagnose und Begutachtung der Silicose. Hefte zur 
Unfallheilkunde. Beihefte zur Monatsschrift fiir Unfallheilkunde und Versicherungs- 
medizin. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. M. zur Vertu. Berlin, F. C. W. Vogel, 
1931. 38 pp., illustr. 4.80 marks. 

A study of the diagnosis of silicosis and the estimation of the degree of the 
disease present. The first part, which deals with diagnosis, discusses the formation 
and development of silicosis and its relation to tuberculosis, emphasises the 
importance of radiological diagnosis in differentiating between these two diseases, 
and concludes with a detailed account of the clinical symptoms of silicosis. The 
second part deals with the estimation of the degree of silicosis present and of 
the resultant incapacity for work; though written from the standpoint of the 
German Act on compensation for occupational diseases, it will be of interest 
to specialists in other countries. The study is completed by about 30 radiographs 
of different cases of silicosis. 


Rockefeller Foundation. Annual Report, 1930. New York. vu1+380 pp., 
illustr. 


Rockhausen, Dr. Rudolf. Das landwirischaftliche Grundeigentum in Sachsen 
und seine Beeinflussung durch die Gesetzgebung. Wirtschaftsstudien mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung Bayerns. Herausgegeben von Dr. Georg von Scuanz. CXII. 
Leipzig, A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Dr. Werner Scholl, 1930. xv1+ 
110 pp. 

This book gives a detailed historical account of the laws governing the sale 
and partition of land in Saxony from 1832 to 1929, and examines their influence 
on land tenure. Chapter IV deals with the Land Partition Act of 1843 and the 
efforts made for its repeal. An appendix discusses the problem of the fragmentation 
of agricultural estates. 
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Schaeffer, C., and Brode, Dr. H. Vélkerrecht. Schaeffers Grundriss des Rechts 
und der Wirtschaft, 15. Band. Leipzig, C. L. Hirschfeld, 1932. 192 pp. 

The new edition of this book takes account of the recent development of inter- 
national law. It contains fairly complete information on general problems, but 
only four pages have been devoted to the League of Nations and three pages 
to the International Labour Organisation. 


Schleicher, Paul. Aktiengesellschaft fiir Volksnot-Selbsthilfe. Entwurf zu einer 
praktisch durchfiihrbaren Neuorganisation des Wirtschaftslebens und Bekampfung 
der Arbeitslosigkeit. Barcelona, Tipografia Panten, 1931. 19 pp. 


Schweizer. Verband des Personals Sffentl. Dienste. Arbeitszeii, Léhne und 
Ferien des Kantonalen Personals. Zurich. 59 pp. 


Schweiz. Verband fiir Berufsberatung und Lehrlingsfiirsorge. Die Institutionen 
der Stadt Basel. Basle, 1931. 62 pp., illustr. 


Schweizerische Vereinigung fiir Innenkolonisation und industrielle Land- 
wirtschaft. I. Geschdftsbericht fiir 1930. U1. Die Randbewohnerfrage beim Stau- 
werk am Etzel. Von Dr. Hans BERNHARD. Separatabdruck aus den Schweizerischen 
Landwirtschaftlichen Monatsheften, 1931. Schriften der Schweizerischen Vereini- 
guny fiir Innenkolonisation und industrielle Landwirtschaft, No. 42. Zurich, 
1931. 124 pp., maps. 


Siegfried, André. England’s Crisis. Translated from the French by H. H. 
HeEMMING and Doris HEMMING. London, Jonathan Cape, 1931. 256 pp. 


A translation of Professor André Siegfried’s critical study of the British situa- 
tion since the war. He distinguishes two sets of causes of the crisis—those due 
to external factors, and beyond Britain’s control, and those originating within 
the country itself and capable of eventual correction by its own efforts. Among 
the.former, the most important is the change in the economic inter-relationship 
of the continents of the world, for the origin of which we must go back as far as 
1875 or 1880. The purely British causes he sums up in a sentence, namely, that 
British manufacturing costs are among the highest in the world. These high costs 
he attributes to the re-establishment of the gold standard at par in 1925, com- 
parative lack of progress in respect of industrial equipment and organisation, 
too great a reliance on tradition by employers, high wages, and unemployment 
insurance, which has sapped the moral fibre of the unemployed and brought about 
too great a rigidity in wage rates. Many of the statements in this section are 
in fact seriously open to question—for example, that there has been a decided 
decline in the output of labour, which is in flat contradiction with the conclusions 
of the recent report of the Macmillan Committee. 

In the second part of the book, Professor Siegfried surveys the possible remedies 
(rationalisation, inflation, protection, and Imperial preference), and concludes 
with a survey of Britain’s relations to the Empire, to the United States, and to 
Europe. 


Simon, Philippe. La haute Couture. Monographie d'une industrie de luxe, 
Thése pour le Doctorat en Droit. Université de Paris. Faculté de Droit. Paris. 
Les Presses universitaires de France, 1931. 178 pp. 


Sjéstrand, Erik. Arbetets internationella reglering. Internationella arbets- 
organisationens konstitution och verksamhet. Skrifter utgivna av Informations- 
byran fdr fredsfragor och mellanfolkligt samarbetet, No. 7, 1931. Stockholm, 
1931. 112 pp. 

This little handbook on the international regulation of labour has been pub- 
lished through the Swedish Information Bureau for Peace Questions and Inter- 
national Collaboration. The author, who since 1924 has acted as the Swedish 
Government’s “ social attaché ” at Geneva and in this capacity has had the main 
responsibility for the preparation of the annual reports on the International 
Labour Organisation issued by the Swedish official Delegation for International 
Co-operation in Social Questions, has here made a successful attempt to describe 
in popular form the principal features of methods of international social collabora- 
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tion and the results hitherto obtained. The book opens with an interesting and 
vivid account of the development of large-scale industrial production and its 
effects on the position of the workers, the need for international regulation of labour 
conditions, and the progress of such regulation before the war. This is followed 
by a description, occupying some 30 pages, of the tasks and activities of the 
International Labour Organisation. The rest of the book consists of a report 
on the work so far done by the International Labour Conference, arranged according 
to subject. 


Soddy, Frederick. Money versus Man. A Statement of the World Problem 
from the Standpoint of the New Economics. The Library of New Ideas, No. 4. 
London, Elkin Matthews and Marrot, 1921. vir+121 pp. 

Professor Soddy’s thesis is that money should not be issued by private banking 
institutions but by the State, and that the gold standard is antiquated and out 
of date. He advocates a monetary system under which money is issued at a rate 
that will keep the average price of goods constant. He sees no reason why this 
should not be done by one country alone, even if other countries do not follow 
the example, though it would be an advantage if it could be carried out inter- 
nationally. 


Some Aspects of Industrial Relations. Proceedings of a Seminar held under 
the joint auspices of the Commissions on Social Justice of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis and the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. Cincinnati, 
1931. 79 pp. 


Tilgher, Adriano. Le travail dans les meeurs et dans les doctrines. Histoire de 
Vidée de travail dans la civilisation occidentale. Traduction d’Flena Bouste et 
René Maveranc. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1931. xv+172 pp. 15 frs. 

In this book, which was first published in Italian, the author discusses the 
various conceptions of work held by religion, morals and customs throughout 
the history of western civilisation. He shows how the early idea of work as an 


infliction, a burden, and a punishment has given place to the modern glorification 
of work for work’s sake, and as an end in itself. 


Toulmin, Jr., H. A. Millions in Mergers. New York, B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Co., 1929. xv+323 pp. 

In this book the author discusses various problems relating to methods of 
creating and operating mergers, their financial, economic, and legal aspects. 
He regards mergers not as a panacea for industrial ills but merely as affording 
the opportunity for a much greater managerial ability to produce certain economies 
and endorses the conclusions of the National Industrial Conference Board Report 
to the effect that mergers tend to increase economic efficiency, to promote economic 
research, and to benefit the consumer by stabilising and reducing prices. 


Verband der Fabrikarbeiter Deutschlands. Bericht an den 17. ordentlichen 
Verbandstag, Munich, 5. Juli 1931. Hanover, 1931. 56 pp. 


Verband der Maler, Lackierer, Anstreicher, Tiincher und Weissbinder Deutsch- 
lands. 22. ordtl. Generalversammlung in Breslau, 22.-26. Juni 1931. Protokoll. 
Hamburg, 1931. 285 pp. 


Verband Sozialer Baubetriebe. Geschdiftsbericht fiir das elfte Geschdftsjahr, 
1. Juli 1930—30. Juni 1931. Berlin. 27 pp. 


Vougt, Allan. Folkens firbund. Stockholm, Frihets forlag, 1931. 58 pp. 

This pamphlet on the League of Nations describes in lucid and popular form 
the machinery of the League and its principal activities to date. The author, 
who is among the more prominent of the younger men in the Swedish Social 
Democratic Party, has had opportunities of studying the work in Geneva on 
the spot, both in‘ his capacity as a journalist and as a member of the Swedish 
delegation to the International Labour Conference. He pays special attention 
to the disarmament side of the work of the League and to international social 
collaboration. 
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Wissell, Dr. R. Die deutsche Wirtschaft im Rahmen der Weltwirtschaft. Die 
Forderung planvoller Wirtschaft. Hanover, Verband der Fabrikarbeiter Deutsch- 
lands, 1931. 29 pp. 

Dr. Wissell belongs to the modern school of thought that demands a planned 
economic system in which the workers can co-operate on a footing of equality. 


Wolfler, Paul. Die Entwicklung des menschlichen Arbeitsaufwandes in den 
Jahren 1924/29, untersucht an einigen Grossbetrieben. Inaugural-Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der Doktorwiirde einer Hohen Naturwissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der 
Universitat Halle-Wittenberg. Halle (Saale), 1931. 67 pp., diagrams. 

The detailed investigations set out in this thesis show, chiefly by means of 
statistical tables and graphs, the amount of human labour employed in the 
cultivation of four large agricultural estates, situated in different parts of Germany 
and varying as regards conditions, for the years 1924-1929. They demonstrate 
that the development of rationalisation has brought about a steady reduction 
in the number of workers employed, more particularly in the cultivation of cereals. 


Zaborski, Dr. Bogdan. Uber Dorfformen in Polen und ihre Verbreitung. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. Friedrich ScuwipsaveR. Osteuropa-Institut. Teil IIT. 
Bibliothek geschichtlicher Werke aus den Literaturen Osteuropas. Nr. 2.’ Breslau, 
Priebatsch, 1930. 112 pp. 





Zarra, J. L. Misthos. Athens, 1931. 63 pp. 


The first systematic study in Greece of wages considered from a general and 
national standpoint (the notion of wages, kinds of wages, methods of payment, 
theories of the structure of wages, the fair wage, wage-fixing methods, fluctuations 
of wages, statistics, and the !egal protection of wages). The study includes 
numerous statistical tables and a bibliography. 


ERRATUM 


1931, Vol. XXIV 


No. 5, November: “ The International Regulation of Hours of Work 
in Coal Mines. ” 

Page 526 : delete the last sentence of the second paragraph, begin- 
ning “ The application of the Draft Convention .. .”, and substitute 
the following : 

“In calculating the number of these hours of overtime shifts 
worked for technical reasons, particularly for the upkeep of the 
mine on Saturday afternoons and Sundays and holidays, have 
been included for most countries. The application of the Draft 
Convention would thus not involve any change in the existing 
position, except in countries where the amount of overtime worked 
in order to meet requirements of various kinds such as are contem- 
plated in the third group of exceptions, which is included in the 
above figures, exceeds the 60 hours maximum laid down in the 

Convention. .” 
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